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Pure  Java  eludes  Netscape 


►  Mammoth  code  conversion  forces  delays 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
Paris 


NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
Corp.  next  year  plans  to  ship 
two  major  upgrades  to  its  Com¬ 
municator  groupware  client, 
but  it  probably  won’t  meet  its 
goal  of  delivering  an  all- Java  ver¬ 


sion  in  1998. 

Netscape’s  100%  Pure  Java 
Communicator  will  take  longer 
than  expected  due  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  task  of  converting 
millions  of  lines  of  C  and  C++ 
code  into  Java,  Executive  Vice 
President  Marc  Andreessen  dis¬ 
closed  last  week  at  the  compa¬ 


ny’s  developer  conference  here. 

“We’ll  try  to  get  there  as  soon 
as  we  can,”  Andreessen  said. 

He  said  the  latest  timetable 
looks  like  this:  Communicator 
5.0  will  come  out  in  the  first  half 
of  next  year. 

Also  in  the  first  half  of  1998, 
Netscape  will  ship  a  separate 
Java  browser,  dubbed  the  Java- 
Pure  Java, page  94 


A  new  breed  of  Web  worker  emerges  (special 
supplement  follows  page  50).  And  IT  Careers 
looks  at  four  new  Web  jobs.  Page  73 


'Agents'  surf 
Web  for  best 
online  buys 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


@  What  if  you  could  create  a 
system  that  replicated  your  work¬ 
force's  collective  brain?  That's 
what  knowledge  management  and 
collaboration  systems  are  all  a  brut. 

But  for  the  companies  profiled  in  this  issue 
of  Global  Innovators,  the  question  isn't 
the  system,  but  getting  all  corners  of  the  world 
to  participate. 

Global  Innovators  follows  page  33 


virtual  shopping  is  becom¬ 
ing  even  more  virtual  now  that 
a  new  wave  of  Internet  “shop¬ 
ping  agents”  lets  consumers 
comparison-shop  online  with¬ 
out  actually  visiting  most  mer¬ 
chants’  sites. 

The  shopping  agents  search 
the  World  Wide  Web  for  specific 
products,  prices  and  availability. 
Two  of  the  major  Web  search 
engines,  Excite  and  Yahoo,  re¬ 
cently  announced  shopping 
Shopping  agents,  page  16 


Texaco's  Betty  Zimmerman  uses  electronic  mail  as  a  more  efficient 
substitute  for  in-person  meetings 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


at  texaco,  inc.,  Betty  Zimmerman  uses  E-mail 
to  poll  team  members  on  the  status  of  projects, 
thereby  avoiding  time-consuming  meetings. 
Karen  VonBargen  uses  E-mail  to  quickly  distrib¬ 
ute  files  to  users  in  Universal  Foods  Corp.’s  far- 
flung  offices. 

And  Dave  Asprey  figures  he  saves  two  hours 
per  day  by  getting  most  of  his  correspondence  via 
E-mail.  “My  voice-mail  box  has  emptied,  and  my 
E-mail  box  has  filled  up,”  he  said. 

That’s  the  way  Asprey  likes  it.  And  his  opinion 
is  shared  by  most  information  systems  managers 
polled  in  an  exclusive  Computerworld  survey,  who 
say  electronic  mail  is  a  godsend  that  has  improved 

E-mail,  page  14 


Base:  250  IS  managers 

Source:  Computerworld  Information 
Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Do  you  ever  feel  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  amount 
of  E-mail  you  receive? 
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Vendors  offer  tools  even  business  users  can  understand.  Page  3 
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Market  maturity  needed  to 
spur  Gigabit  Ethernet  growth 


By  Bob  Wallace 


a  few  forward-looking  users 
plan  to  dive  into  Gigabit  Ether¬ 
net  just  months  after  it  is  due  to 
be  standardized  in  March.  But 
many  more  companies  plan  to 
wait  at  least  a  year  until  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  market  mature. 

The  much-hyped  big  brother 


of  Fast  Ethernet  was  designed 
to  break  up  bandwidth  bottle¬ 
necks  in  campus  backbone  net¬ 
works  and  provide  speedier  ac¬ 
cess  to  high-speed  servers  in 
data  centers. 

As  standardization  looms, 
some  pioneering  users  are  lay¬ 
ing  specific  plans  for  Gigabit 

Gigabit  Ethernet,  page  16 
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Viva  E-mail! 

’ve  found  that  one  sure  way  to  get  a  rise  out  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  is  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  of  people  who  wish 
they  got  more  E-mail.  It  seems  everyone  is  drowning  in 
the  stuff  these  days. !  get  more  than  100  messages  per 
day,  and  I  know  people  who  receive  four  times  that  much. 

So  it  was  with  glee  that  I  suggested  to 
our  news  editors  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
poll  IS  managers  to  find  out  how  they  felt 
about  E-mail.  We’d  surely  tap  in  to  a  vein 
of  frustration  and  get  a  great  story,  I  said. 

Boy,  was  I  wrong. 

Our  survey  showed  that  although  most 
people  do  suffer  from  E-mail  overload  at 
times,  more  than  six  out  of  seven  respon¬ 
dents  reported  that  E-mail  had  made 
them  and  their  organizations  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Dave  Asprey  of  Sales  Mark,  a  Pleasanton,  Calif.-based  food 
broker,  summed  up  the  changes  E-mail  has  wrought:  “My 
voice-mail  box  has  emptied,  and  my  E-mail  box  has  filled  up.” 

But  he  estimates  that  has  saved  him 
two  hours  per  day  that  he  once  spent 
playing  phone  tag. 

Although  I  still  like  to  complain 
about  the  advertising  spam,  megabyte 
file  attachments  and  bounced  messages  that  litter  my  mailbox, 
I  have  to  admit  that  the  E-mail  picture  is  improving.  Most  of 
the  marketing  messages  I  get  are  clearly  marked  as  such;  few¬ 
er  people  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  me  huge,  unsolicited 
files;  and  messages  are  getting  shorter  and  more  pointed. 

This  week,  I’ll  have  a  day  full  of  meetings  at  Internet  World 
in  New  York  —  all  set  up  without  a  single  phone  call.  Last 
week,  we  got  a  quote  from  Bill  Gates  via  E-mail  for  an  upcom¬ 
ing  feature.  Messaging  keeps  me  in  touch  with  a  half-dozen 
college  buddies  spread  around  the  country. 

So,  yeah,  E-mail  is  a  pain  at  times.  But  now  that  I  think  about 
it,  I  can’t  remember  what  the  world  was  like  before  we  had  it. 

Paul  Gillin,  editor 
Internet:  pauLgillin@cw.com 


The  E-mail  picture 
is  improving. 
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Carry-on  controversy 


►  Laptop  users  say 
restrictions  won’t  fly 

By  Kim  Girard 


with  airlines  cracking  down 
on  carry-on  baggage,  many  cor¬ 
porate  travelers  may  soon  need 
to  make  a  choice:  laptop,  pocket- 
book  or  briefcase. 

Fed  up  with  jam-packed  over¬ 
head  bins,  crammed  aisles  and 
late  departures,  Minneapolis- 
based  Northwest  Airlines  on 
Nov.  21  began  limiting  passen¬ 
gers  in  economy  class  to  one 
carry-on  bag  plus  either  a  lap¬ 
top,  purse  or  briefcase. 

Northwest  spokesman  Jon 
Austin  said  response  to  the  new 
rules  has  been  surprisingly 
good,  with  fewer  complaints 
than  expected.  “Most  of  the  re¬ 
action  has  been  ‘It’s  about 
time,’  ”  he  said. 

WOMEN  DISAGREE 

But  several  women  who  fly 
coach  and  carry  both  handbag 
and  notebook  PC  had  a  different 
reaction. 

“I  think  that’s  ridiculous. 
That’s  absurd  that  the  purse  is  a 
carry-on,”  said  Beth  Madorsky,  a 
frequent  traveler  and  managing 
editor  of  Disaster  Relief.Org,  an 
American  Red  Cross  World 
Wide  Web  site. 

On  short  business  trips,  Ma¬ 
dorsky,  like  other  frequent  fliers, 
avoids  the  half-hour  wait  at  bag¬ 
gage  claim  by  taking  a  small 
suitcase  on  the  plane,  along 
with  a  “medium-size”  handbag 
and  notebook  PC  for  getting 
work  done  on  the  way. 

“It’s  discriminatory,”  said 
Deb  McKenzie,  data  develop¬ 
ment  director  at  Lexis-Nexis  in 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  who  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  stuffing  a  “tiny  purse” 
into  her  computer  bag.  Instead 
of  counting  bags,  airline  gate¬ 
keepers  should  do  a  better  job 
enforcing  size  limitations  on 
carry-on  bags,  she  said. 

“I’ve  never  seen  anybody  use 
that  device  that  says,  ‘If  your  bag 
is  bigger  than  this,  you  can’t 
bring  it  on  board,’  ”  she  said. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  one-bag  ad¬ 
vocate  Lynn  Hayes,  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Retail  Travel 
Agents,  said  most  airlines  will 
likely  adopt  carry-on  regulations 
if  their  rivals  find  that  the  rules 
work.  But  Hayes  said  restric¬ 
tions  should  apply  equally  to 
business  and  leisure  travelers, 
both  of  whom  are  guilty  of  over¬ 
loading  the  bins. 

“What’s  good  for  the  goose  is 


good  for  the  gander,”  Hayes 
said.  “I  have  been  on  flights 
when  overhead  bins  have 
opened  twice,  and  if  you’re  sit¬ 
ting  under  it,  it’s  amazing  there 
aren’t  more  broken  necks  and 
injuries.  [Some  travelers]  are 
carrying  on  everything  but  the 
kitchen  sink.” 


American  Airlines  is  lobbying 
the  government  for  industry¬ 
wide  legislation  mandating  a 
limit  of  two  carry-on  bags. 

Several  people  said  they  will 
stop  flying  any  airline  that  won’t 
allow  at  least  two  carry-ons. 

“I’m  worrying  that  they’ll 
only  allow  one  bag,”  said  Albert 


More  than  4,000  airline  pas¬ 
sengers  were  injured  last  year 
by  items  that  fell  from  bins, 
according  to  the  Association  of 
Flight  Attendants.  In  addition, 
the  airlines  contend,  the  time- 
consuming  tagging  and  stash¬ 
ing  of  extra  and  oversize  carry- 
ons  causes  late  flights  and  lost 
revenue. 

SOME  EXEMPTIONS 

Under  the  Northwest  rules, 
most  frequent  fliers  and  passen¬ 
gers  in  first  class  and  business 
class  are  exempt  from  the  re¬ 
striction.  United  Airlines  is  also 
limiting  economy  passengers 
on  some  flights  to  one  instead  of 
two  carry-on  bags  per  flight,  and 


Nurick,  a  partner  at  Data. Net 
Communications,  a  Web  site  de¬ 
veloper  in  Austin,  Texas.  Nurick, 
who  often  flies  American,  said 
he  sometimes  totes  three  carry- 
ons.  He  said  he  doesn’t  want 
to  risk  losing  his  change  of 
clothes  on  a  one-day  business 
trip. 

But  one  laptop  user,  a  self- 
described  “one-bag  person,” 
said  angry  flyers  should  just  get 
over  it. 

“Find  something  else  to  com¬ 
plain  about  —  it’s  not  an  issue,” 
said  Mary  Kay  Devillier,  manag¬ 
er  of  integrated  systems  at  Albe¬ 
marle  Corp.,  a  specialty  chemi¬ 
cal  company  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.D 
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Times  are  tough  for  corpo 
rate  Apple  loyalists,  or 
self-proclaimed  fanatics. 


After  all,  tattoos  such  as 
Todd  Jarrad’s  reveal 
more  than  garden- 
variety  loyalty.  You’ve 
probably  got  a  sect  of 
Mac  diehards  lurking  in 
your  organization. 

You  may  need  to 

. 

break  some  bad 
news  to  them 
soon.  We  can  help. 


OLAP  tools  lead  users  through  data  maze 


By  Craig  Stedman 

information  systems  man¬ 
agers  are  begging  for  simpler 
data  analysis  tools  as  they  try  to 
spread  the  technology  to  wider 
groups  of  executives  and  busi¬ 
ness  users. 

And  some  vendors  are  start¬ 
ing  to  heed  the  pleas. 

Do-it-yourself  tools  are  being 
outfitted  with  more  user-friend¬ 
ly  features  such  as  briefing  book 
interfaces  and  guided  analysis 
technology  meant  to  help  people 
find  their  way  through  the  data 


Afrit 


maze.  "The  people  who  really 
can  use  [OLAP  tools]  to  improve 
their  businesses  are  the  busi¬ 
nesspeople,”  said  Teresa  Wing¬ 
field,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  But  finding  client 
tools  that  are  intuitive  enough 
for  most  mainstream  users  is  a 
major  problem,  she  said. 

TOUGH  SELL 

Making  online  analytical  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLAP)  software  less 
daunting  to  business-oriented 
end  users  is  a  big  issue  for  Bill 
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Comshare’s  Commander  Decision  software  will  include  color- 
coded  alerts  that  can  help  users  pinpoint  business  problems 


Manteiga,  data  warehouse  direc¬ 
tor  at  Commercial  Union  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Boston. 

Manteiga  has  had  trouble 
convincing  users  to  stick  with  a 
new  installation  of  Micro  Strate¬ 
gy,  Inc.’s  OLAP  tools.  He  said 
all  but  about  30  of  the  100  users 
who  got  the  OLAP  software  have 
gravitated  back  to  a  terminal¬ 
mode  mainframe  application 
that  is  less  powerful  but  faster 
and  easier  to  use. 

“My  users  need  something 
really  simple,”  Manteiga  said. 
“MicroStrategy’s  server  technol¬ 
ogy  is  strong,  but  it  kind  of  lacks 
on  the  interface  side.” 

Commercial  Union,  which 
plans  to  give  the  OLAP  tools  to 
another  120  users  starting  next 
month,  is  counting  on  an  up¬ 
grade  due  next  year  to  make 
the  software  less  difficult  to 
take,  Manteiga  said. 

MicroStrategy,  in  Vienna, 
Va.,  this  week  plans  to  add  re¬ 
porting  features  such  as  event 
alerts  and  faster  data  verification 
to  its  DSS  Agent  client  software. 
Company  officials  said  Version 
6.0  coming  next  year  will  sup¬ 
port  newspaper -like  overviews 
of  canned  reports  and  other  en¬ 
hancements  aimed  at  less  tech¬ 
nology-savvy  users. 

Other  vendors  also  are  step¬ 


ping  up  to  the  plate,  including 
the  following: 

■  WhiteLight  Systems,  Inc.,  an 
OLAP  start-up  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  this  week  will  announce 
software  that  includes  wizard- 
guided  technology  for  building 
analytical  briefing  books. 

■  Hyperion  Software  Corp. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  early  next 
year  plans  to  link  its  OLAP  tools 
to  packaged  business  applica¬ 
tions  to  help  end  users  build 
multidimensional  "cubes”  for 
analysis. 

■  Comshare,  Inc.  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  this  week  plans  to  up¬ 
grade  its  Commander  Decision 


software  with  guided  analysis 
features,  such  as  color-coded 
alerts  and  a  visual  user  inter¬ 
face,  which  are  designed  to  lead 
users  to  data  that  shows  declin¬ 
ing  sales  and  other  business 
problems. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  is  test¬ 
ing  the  new  Comshare  release 
and  expects  to  start  using  it  next 
month  for  sales  and  marketing 
analysis.  The  guided  analysis 
tools  could  help  users  find  prob¬ 
lem  areas  that  are  buried  under 
good  overall  numbers,  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Ippoliti,  director  of  deci¬ 
sion  support  and  analysis  at  the 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  steel  maker.  □ 

©Users  invest  in  packaged 
software  to  run  marketing 
campaigns.  Page  35 


R/3  management  tool  gets  update 


►  Object-oriented 
monitor  eases  use 

By  Randy  Weston 

sap  ag  is  revamping  the  sys¬ 
tem  management  tool  used  to 
monitor  and  troubleshoot  its 
massive  R/3  enterprise  software. 

The  R/3  application,  the  Com¬ 
puting  Center  Management  Sys¬ 
tem,  is  similar  to  Unicenter 
from  Islandia,  N.Y.-based  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International, 
Inc.  It  identifies  bottlenecks  and 
disruptions  in  the  flow  of  data 
through  the  system. 

SAP,  with  U.S.  offices  in 
Wayne,  Pa.,  had  to  upgrade  the 
systems  monitoring  tool  to  sup¬ 
port  the  new  component  archi¬ 
tecture  coming  in  R/3  Release 
4.0,  due  by  next  summer.  For 
Version  4.0,  SAP  made  the  un¬ 
precedented  move  of  breaking 
apart  the  highly  integrated  R/3 

Users  track  office  supplies 
with  supply-chain 
software.  Page  51 


application  package.  The  moni¬ 
tor  was  rebuilt  in  an  object- 
oriented  environment  so  users 
can  manage  R/3  systems  in  sin¬ 
gle,  distributed  or  multiple  in¬ 
stallations  and  manage  compo¬ 
nents  with  the  one  tool. 

SAP  also  added  a  program 
that  collects  data  from  software 
modules  inside  and  outside  of 
R/3  so  they  can  be  monitored 
from  a  single  tool. 

Analysts  said  that  as  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  systems 
such  as  R/3  become  the  back¬ 
bone  of  corporate  computing 
environments,  monitoring  tools 
will  play  a  more  important  role. 

Packaged  application  vendors 
that  cater  to  the  AS/400  market, 
such  as  J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.  in 
Denver,  already  provide  exten¬ 
sive  monitoring  systems,  said 
Dennis  Byron,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

"The  object  orientation  lends 
itself  more  to  systems  manage¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  logical  process  for 
SAP  to  provide  this  capability, 
especially  as  it  expands”  R/3  to 


more  comers  of  the  enterprise, 
he  said.  SAP  will  test  the  man¬ 
agement  system  at  a  handful  of 
beta  sites.  The  system  will  be 
available  in  June  with  R/3  4.0.  □ 
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HP  eyes  one-stop 
shopping  for  9000  line 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.  this 

week  will  introduce  a  line  of 
tape  libraries  aimed  at  its  large 
HP  9000  installations. 

The  digital  linear  tape  (DLT) 
libraries  will  provide  increased 
performance  compared  with  the 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  firm’s  current 
line  of  magneto-optical  libraries. 
They  also  provide  a  wider  range 
of  scalability  to  the  high  end. 

The  idea  is  for  HP  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  one  place  to  buy  servers, 
tape  storage  and  storage  man¬ 
agement  software  instead  of 


going  to  high-end  vendors  such 
as  Storage  Technology  Corp.  in 
Louisville,  Colo.,  for  their  HP 
storage  needs. 

TOTAL  PACKAGE 

“They  are  offering  a  very  scal¬ 
able  lineup  from  the  midrange 
to  the  high  end,”  said  Bob  Ama- 
truda,  an  analyst  at  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “And  the  [HP  9000]  serv¬ 
er  offering  is  really  a  leg  up  for 
HP,  because  they  are  selling  a 
total  storage  package.” 

The  libraries  give  users  the 
option  of  installing  between  two 


and  10  DLT  4000  or  DLT  7000 
tape  drives  and  15  to  588  car¬ 
tridges.  Additionally,  HP’s  Om- 
niback  and  Omnistore  backup 
and  storage  management  soft¬ 
ware  packages  link  to  the  librar¬ 
ies  to  provide  one  place  for  stor¬ 
age  management. 

Samsung  Semiconductor, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  using 
one  of  the  DLT  libraries  to  back 
up  its  critical  SAP  AG  R/3  appli¬ 
cations  running  on  the  HP 
9000. 

“The  advantage  of  the  DLT 
library  is  the  high-performance 
throughput  of  20G  bytes  per 
hour”  and  the  reliability  of  the 
new  high-end  systems,  said 
David  Her,  Samsung’s  manager 
of  SAP  systems  administration. 

The  libraries  are  shipping  im¬ 
mediately.  Base  pricing  ranges 
from  $16,800  to  $82,000.  □ 
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Like  Medical  Mutual  of  Ohio's  Ken 
Sidon,  you  can  get  a  new  deal  from 
your  outsourcer.  Managing,  page  59 


Web  site  review:  How  to  browse 
for  gifts  on  online  catalog  sites. 
The  Internet,  page  37 


BCTel's  Bob  Boroski  chose  packaged 
marketing  software  for  a  new  cam¬ 
paign.  Corporate  Strategies,  page  35 
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Demand  for  service-level 
tracking  tools  on  the  rise 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


high-end  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  suites  can  be  bulky  and 
expensive.  So  some  IS  manag¬ 
ers  are  turning  to  low-end  ser¬ 
vice-level  reporting  tools  as  a 
shortcut  to  getting  an  overall 
view  of  the  performance  of  their 
client/server  networks. 

Several  vendors  of  those  tools 
are  announcing  upgrades  this 
week  (see  story  below).  Beta 
testers  said  the  upgrades  help 
them  gather  and  compare  data 
from  diverse  sources  to  make 
sure  business  applications  work 
properly. 

“Service  is  the  hot  buzzword, 
but  very  few  tools  can  verify 
what  you’re  delivering  to  users,” 
said  Bill  Gassman,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  "What  we’re  seeing 
here  is  a  shift  at  the  lower  levels 
of  the  management  market.” 

Some  large  organizations 
plan  to  integrate  all  manage¬ 
ment  functions  for  efficiency 
and  a  unified  view  of  perfor¬ 
mance  through  enterprise-scale 
suites. 

But  cheaper,  simpler  and 
more  focused  service-level  re¬ 
porting  products  can  do  the  job 
or  complement  enterprise  man¬ 
agers,  Gassman  said.  “There’s 
less  risk  of  failure  with  these 
[smaller]  tools  because  they 
don’t  try  to  do  everything.” 

For  example,  within  an  hour, 
the  Intranet  Management  Suite 
from  Network  Associates,  Inc. 
in  Eugene,  Ore.,  was  analyzing 
several  aspects  of  performance 
affecting  users  in  23  hospital 
sites,  said  Shane  Norman.  He  is 
lead  network  engineer  at  Texas 
Health  Resources  in  Fort  Worth. 

“We  needed  an  easy  way  to 
track  traffic  flow,  Windows  NT 
Server  health  and  activity  from 
the  client  perspective  all  in  one 


place,”  Norman  said. 

Big  management  platforms 
are  difficult  to  configure  and  a 
huge  expense  to  justify,  said  Jim 
Kenyon,  director  of  technology 
infrastructure  at  Gale  Research 
in  Detroit. 

Instead,  Kenyon  said  the  di¬ 
rectory  publisher  uses  AlertPage 
Enterprise  from  Geneva  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  in  Northbrook,  Ill.,  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  its 
network  and  NetWare,  Unix  and 
Windows  NT  servers. 

"This  was  just  a  blip  on  our 
budget,  and  it  works  today,” 
Kenyon  said.  Browser  access  to 
service-level  reports  for  the  net¬ 
work,  servers  and  E-mail  deliv¬ 
ery  lets  everyone  “monitor  our 
environment  by  facts,  not  per¬ 
ceptions,”  he  said. 

TEST-DRIVE 

To  extend  its  existing  manage¬ 
ment  software,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  University  in  Philadelphia 
is  testing  a  service-level  report¬ 
ing  system. 

Central  managers  currently 
watch  servers  and  applications 
using  Patrol  from  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  They  monitor  net¬ 
works  using  Transcend  from 
3Com  Corp. 

“But  we  need  a  way  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  all  the  information  about 
our  distributed  environment  so 
we  can  track  everything  like  we 
were  able  to  in  the  old  data  cen¬ 
ter  days,”  said  Dave  Kemen, 
lead  information  technology  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  university. 

Kemen  is  testing  the  service- 
level  reporting  system  from 
InfoVista  Corp.  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Vendors  plan  to  integrate 
Transcend  and  Patrol  data  in  the 
InfoVista  repository,  which  will 
provide  the  concrete  numbers 
needed  to  prove  service  levels  to 
users,  he  said.  □ 


Bring  on  the  reports _ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  upgrades  vendors  of  service-level 

reporting  tools  will  announce  this  week: 

►  InfoVista  will  broaden  the  scope  of  its  namesake  service-level  re¬ 
porting  system  next  quarter.  A  new  library  will  integrate  informa¬ 
tion  about  servers  and  applications  from  Patrol  by  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware. 

■-Network  Associates  will  add  a  desktop  perspective  to  the  next 
version  of  its  service-level  manager. 

►Concord  Communications,  Inc.  in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  next  week 
will  ship  Version  4.0  of  its  Network  Health  suite  of  performance 
reporting  software.  The  analysis  tools  can  run  on  Windows  NT, 
not  just  Unix,  and  will  include  an  optional  service-level  module. 
Pricing  starts  at  about  $20,000.  —  Patrick  Dryden 


IS  YOUR  BACKUP  TOUGH  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  JOB? 

Is  your  critical  data  guarded  by  a  puny  backup  solution  that  doesn’t  scale  up?  Backup 
Express™,  new  from  Syncsort,  is  fast  and  powerful,  designed  specifically  for  today’s  distrib¬ 
uted  networks,  where  the  data  grows  every  day.  Backup  Express™ 
backs  up  and  restores  gigabytes  of  data  fast — whether  on  UNIX, 

NetWare,  or  Windows  NT.  If  you  want  a  backup  strong  enough  to  Tei  (201)  930-S200  dept,  btcwb 

Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  E7CWB 

keep  your  network  data  secure  and  bring  it  back  fast,  call  us.  http://www.synesoit.com/b7cwb 


©1997  Syncsort  Incorporated. 


BackOffice  with  NT  won't  come  cheap 


By  Laura  DiDio 


MICROSOFT  CORP.  tomorrow 
will  unwrap  a  version  of  its 
BackOffice  server  suite  that  is 
bundled  with  a  high-availability 
version  of  Windows  NT. 

The  release  of  BackOffice 
bundled  with  the  Enterprise 
Edition  of  Windows  NT  4.0  is 
expected  to  be  announced  at  In¬ 
ternet  World  ’97  in  New  York. 
The  product,  due  in  the  next  two 
months,  is  targeted  at  very  large 
enterprise  customers  that  need 
the  added  reliability  and  ease  of 
installation  the  bundle  offers. 

But  the  added  features  don’t 
come  cheap.  The  25-user  ver¬ 
sion  of  Windows  NT  4.0  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition,  for  instance,  costs 
$3,999.  By  contrast,  the  stan¬ 
dard  edition  of  NT  4.0  costs 
$1,468.  A  100-user  version  of 
BackOffice  costs  $18,260. 

“The  message  to  users  is, 
‘Prepare  to  pay  and  pay  big,’  ” 


said  Neil  MacDon¬ 
ald,  a  program  di¬ 
rector  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

“Most  of  the  value 
in  this  product  will 
come  primarily 
from  the  fault  tol¬ 
erance  in  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Cluster 
Server.  That  will 
appeal  to  very 
high-end  users  for 
whom  pricing  isn’t 
the  major  consid¬ 
eration.” 

Sid  Vyas,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Capital  Markets 
Technologies  unit  of  First  Un¬ 
ion  Corp.  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  an¬ 
ticipates  that  the  package  will 
cut  his  administrative  time  by  as 
much  as  40%.  Now,  the  bank 
designates  one  administrator  to 
install  Windows  NT  4.0  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  and  another  to  in¬ 


stall  the  various 
BackOffice  compo¬ 
nents,  a  process 
that  takes  two  days. 

“By  bundling  ev¬ 
erything  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  package,  I’ll  be 
able  to  have  just 
one  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  spend 
one  and  a  quarter 
days  and  not  worry 
about  multiple  CD- 
ROMs  and  multi¬ 
ple  reboots,”  Vyas 
said. 

He  said  the  technical  advan¬ 
tages  —  most  notably  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  near-100%  uptime  —  are 
well  worth  the  price.  And  he 
said  he  will  be  able  to  boost  the 
number  of  users  on  a  server 
running  Exchange  from  400  to 
1,500.  That  means  he  could  run 
two  servers  instead  of  five, 
which  will  “save  us  about 
$50,000  to  $60,000  in  hard¬ 


ware  costs,”  he  said. 

An  MIS  manager  at  a  Califor¬ 
nia-based  bank  with  100,000 
users,  who  requested  anonym¬ 
ity,  said  his  firm,  too,  is  serious¬ 
ly  considering  the  new  Micro¬ 
soft  offering.  “The  bank  is 
heavily  weighing  the  price  pre¬ 
miums  against  the  benefits  of 
bulletproof  reliability.  And  it 
looks  like  the  100%  uptime  will 
win  out,”  he  said. 

But  analysts  said  the  high- 
priced  bundle  will  appeal  main¬ 
ly  to  very  high-end  users. 

“There’s  no  price  break 
here,”  observed  Mary  McCaf¬ 
frey,  a  principal  at  BT  Alex. 
Brown,  Inc.,  a  banking  firm  in 
New  York.  “For  twice  the  price, 
users  will  get  fewer  disks  and 
probably  some  extraneous  fea¬ 
tures  that  they  don’t  need.  For 
all  the  hoopla  about  BackOffice, 
users  are  still  mostly  buying  it 
for  SQL  Server  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  the  Exchange  Server.”  □ 


The  NT  package  will 
cut  administrative 
time  up  to  40% 


IBM  plans  E-commerce  think  tank 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
New  York 


ibm  is  slated  to  announce 
this  week  that  it  is  kicking  off  a 
think-tank  type  of  initiative, 
aimed  at  focusing  the  company 
on  electronic  commerce. 

IBM  will  officially  announce 
the  initiative  this  week  here  at 
Internet  World  ’97.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  think-tank  meetings, 
seminars  and  conferences.  The 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

will  announce  this  week  at  In¬ 
ternet  World  ’97  in  New  York 
plans  to  integrate  its  Domino 
server  with  the  Fusion  Web  de¬ 
velopment  tool  from  Net¬ 
Objects,  Inc. 

The  move  will  give  developers 
an  easier  tool  to  build  Domino- 
based  World  Wide  Web  applica¬ 
tions  than  the  Notes  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  It  also  will 
give  seasoned  Notes  devotees  a 
Web  tool  that  could  ease  Web 
site  creation  and  application 
prototyping. 

Lotus  parent  IBM  bought  a 


main  group  will  consist  of  a 
business  school  dean,  several 
corporate  chief  information  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  of  a  research 
consortium. 

IBM  also  will  announce  that 
developers  at  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
in  Austin,  Texas,  and  a  group  of 
Java  developers  from  IBM  re¬ 
wrote  the  pet  food  company’s 
custom-built  schedule  execution 
application  in  100%  Pure  Java. 
The  project  used  IBM’s  Visual- 


majority  interest  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.-based  NetObjects 
last  March.  Lotus,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  already  has  bun¬ 
dled  the  tool  with  its  low-end 
Lotus  Go  Web  server.  Lotus  offi¬ 
cials  confirmed  that  tighter 
links  between  NetObjects  and 
Domino  are  in  the  works,  but 
they  didn’t  provide  specifics. 

Though  users  said  Lotus  has 
come  a  long  way  in  improving 
the  Web  development  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Domino,  independent 
Hypertext  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  authoring  tools  are  still 
attractive. 

“Even  our  experienced  Notes 
developers  tend  to  gravitate  to- 


Age  for  Java  and  DB2  database 
software. 

And  IBM  will  announce  that 
retailer  Eddie  Bauer,  Inc.  used 
IBM  tools  and  Java  to  tie  togeth¬ 
er  its  stores,  catalog  and  Inter¬ 
net  site.  The  project,  which  was 
created  with  IBM’s  VisualAge 
for  Java,  IBM  network  comput¬ 
ers  and  DB2,  is  focused  on 
building  a  common  computer 
system  for  tighter  control  of  in¬ 
ventory  and  target  marketing. 


ward  using  stand-alone  tools  for 
Web  development,”  said  Mi¬ 
chael  McGhee,  director  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  computing  at  the 
University  of  Las  Vegas,  which 
has  a  campuswide  Notes  license. 

But  until  now,  there  has  been 
no  way  to  access  Domino  ser¬ 
vices  from  an  HTML  tool.  The 
integration  work,  expected  to  be 
completed  by  early  next  year, 
will  give  NetObjects  developers 
access  to  such  services. 

David  Marshak,  an  analyst  at 
Patricia  Seybold  Group  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  said  a  lot  of  Notes  develop¬ 
ers  see  value  in  adding  Net¬ 
Objects  to  their  repertoire.  But 
“this  may  be  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  on  a  psychological  and  po¬ 
litical  level  because  it  further 
signifies  that  Lotus  is  opening 
up  Domino,”  he  said.  □ 


Other  announcements  ex¬ 
pected  at  Internet  World  include 
the  following: 

Tower  Technology  Corp.  in 
Austin  will  roll  out  an  early  ac¬ 
cess  release  of  its  Java-based 
application  execution  environ¬ 
ment,  TowedJ  2.0.  It  is  expected 
in  next  year’s  first  quarter. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  is 
upgrading  its  microcommerce 
system,  MilliCent,  designed  to 
more  easily  enable  Internet  us¬ 
ers  to  buy  or  sell  products  for 
one-tenth  of  a  cent,  up  to  $5. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  update  users  on  its 
Java  for  the  Enterprise  strategy. 
Sun  announced  earlier  in  the 
year  that  it  would  focus  on 
moving  Java  technology  —  app¬ 
lets,  applications  and  JavaBeans 
—  back  from  the  client  to  the 
server.  A  spokesman  for  the 
company  said  Sun  will  update 
that  plan. 

Sun  also  will  announce  Java 
QuickStart,  a  service  to  help 
companies  accelerate  their  Java- 
based  development.  The  service 
includes  a  two-week  mentoring 
workshop  in  which  developers 
can  tutor  with  Internet  and  Java 
specialists  from  Sun. 

The  Vision  Factory  in  New 
York  will  show  off  its  Cat@log 
Version  2.5,  a  software  package 
for  building  and  maintaining 
online  storefronts.  The  new  ver¬ 
sion  will  include  updated  ship¬ 
ping,  ordering,  taxing  and  pay¬ 
ment  features.  □ 


Lotus  eases  Web  development 


Oracle's  Web  app 
server  gets  boost 
from  new  design 

By  Craig  Stedman 
and  Randy  Weston 


oracle  corp.  this  week  plans 
to  detail  a  new  version  of  its 
World  Wide  Web  application 
server  that  sources  said  has 
beefed-up  transaction,  messag¬ 
ing  and  security  features. 

The  application  server  up¬ 
grade  is  one  of  a  slew  of  Java- 
oriented  announcements  Oracle 
plans  to  make  at  Internet  World 
’97  in  New  York.  Also  on  tap  are 
fully  Java-based  versions  of  Ora¬ 
cle’s  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  applications,  which  are 
due  to  ship  within  30  days. 

Version  4.0  of  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tion  Server  will  start  beta  testing 
this  month  and  is  scheduled  to 
ship  in  the  first  half  of  next  year, 
company  officials  confirmed. 

The  Oracle  software  and  rival 
products  act  as  middlemen  in 
Web-based  business  applica¬ 
tions,  managing  messaging  and 
transaction  throughput  between 
browser  users  and  databases. 

Sources  familiar  with  Version 
4.0  said  it  is  based  on  a  new 
multithreaded  architecture  and 
an  Oracle-designed  object  re¬ 
quest  broker  that  controls  trans¬ 
actions,  messages,  security  and 
other  services. 

The  upgrade  also  is  expected 
to  support  the  Enterprise  Java- 
Beans  and  Common  Object  Re¬ 
quest  Broker  Architecture  2.0 
specifications. 

SEAMLESS  FLOW 

Be  Free,  Inc.,  a  Pittsburgh-based 
company  that  operates  sports 
and  entertainment  Web  sites, 
uses  Oracle’s  application  server 
to  track  demographic  informa¬ 
tion  and  manage  links  that  con¬ 
nect  Web  surfers  to  affiliated 
sites  where  they  can  buy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  merchandise. 

The  server  "makes  the  whole 
flow  from  the  Web  server  to  the 
database  and  back  relatively 
seamless,”  said  Jim  Lyle,  Be 
Free’s  executive  vice  president 
of  operations. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Java- 
based  Oracle  Applications  10.7 
Web  is  the  first  step  toward 
moving  Oracle’s  packaged  appli¬ 
cations  to  a  server-centric  Web 
architecture.  Oracle  CEO  Larry 
Ellison  last  month  told  Compu- 
terworld  that  an  applications  up¬ 
grade  due  next  year  may  not 
even  be  offered  in  client/ 
server  mode  [CW,  Nov.  10].  □ 


i 


More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune 
500  —  trust  CA  security  software  than  all  the 
partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli, 
Platinum  and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  Is  #1. 


CA  holds  more  security  “firsts”  than  any  other 
vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to  secure  IBM’s  DB2 
platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first 
to  identify  and  address  all  the  security  risks  of 


UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to 
make  it  safe  to  do  business  on  the  Internet. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  The  industry 
Standard  For  Network  And 
Systems  Management. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only  integrated  solution 
for  true  end-to-end  enterprise  management.  With 
support  for  every  major  hardware  platform  and 
operating  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is  open,  scalable, 
extensible  and  100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addition, 
Unicenter  TNG  offers  all  kinds  of  powerful  and 


exciting  new  features  like  a  real-world,  3-D  inter¬ 
face  with  virtual  reality,  Business  Process  Views™ 
and  advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management  software  offers 
anything  like  it. 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign  on  once  for  every  platform. 

The  Best  Feature  01  All  Is 
Unicenter  TNG  Is  Shipping  Today. 

While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  frame¬ 
work  for  the  “future,”  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven 
software  solution  that’s  available  today.  It’s  real, 
it’s  mission-critical  and  it’s 
up  and  running  in  thousands 
of  sites  around  the  world  for 
some  of  the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  best  security  software  in  the  world. 
Shouldn’t  you? 

For  More  information  Call 

1-888-864-2368 

OrVisitwww.cai.com 

(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  hy  design. 


SHIPPING 

TODAY 
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Forget  yellow  brick  dead  end 


FRANK  HAYES 


HE  YELLOW  BRICK  ROAD  IS 

looking  more  and  more  like  a 
dead  end. 

You  know  the  one.  Microsoft  sketched 
it  out  for  you  just  a  year 
or  three  ago. 

According  to  that 
plan,  you  should  already 
be  into  the  32-bit,  Inter¬ 
net-enabled,  distributed- 
computing  world  of 
Windows  NT  —  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  Emer¬ 
ald  City  of  Oz. 

Or  maybe  your  yellow  brick  road  map 
came  from  Sun  Microsystems  or  Oracle, 
showing  a  highway  paved  in  easy-to-use 
Java  and  easy-to-run  network  computers. 
Or  perhaps  it  came  from  IBM  or  SAP  or 
Corel  or  Lotus  or  Novell  or  even  Apple. 

Whoever  it  came  from,  the  map 
undoubtedly  shows  a  clear,  straight  path 
to  Oz. 

Trouble  is,  now  that  you’re  halfway 
there,  you’re  staring  at  a  sign  that  says 
“Your  IS  Dollars  at  Work”  and  a  bunch  of 


munchkins  laying  gold  bricks  while  you 
cool  your  heels. 

Windows  NT  5.0  is  delayed  —  again  — 
and  so  is  Windows  98.  Java  inches  for¬ 
ward.  Network  computers  are 
postponed.  Promises  aren’t 
exactly  broken;  they’re  just  not 
going  to  be  kept  on  the  original 
schedule. 

We’ve  all  been  through  this 

Don't  wait  for  vendors 
-  solve  company  IT 
problems  yourself. 

before,  of  course.  Overreaching  vendor 
promises  are  nothing  new,  and  neither 
are  product  delays. 

Now,  though,  there’s  a  difference.  To¬ 
day  we  can’t  afford  those  delays. 

We’ve  made  plans  to  soup  up  the  sales 
force,  crank  up  the  quality  of  customer 
service  and  slash  user  support  costs. 


We’ve  got  tactical  needs  and  bottom-line 
business  targets  that  depend  on  our  abili¬ 
ty  to  deploy  systems  and  access  data  and 
simplify  use.  These  are  real,  solid  busi¬ 
ness  plans  —  targets  our  organizations 
are  depending  on  us  to  hit.  But,  more 
and  more,  we  can’t  hit  them  because  the 
plans  themselves  depend  on  vendors 
who  overpromised  and  underdelivered. 

We’ve  gotten  our  wish:  IS  really  does 
matter  to  the  business.  Now  we’re  discov¬ 
ering  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  trust  IS 
—  and  the  business  —  to  our  vendors 
and  their  plans. 

USER,  HEAL  THYSELF 

What  to  do?  Throw  away  the  road  map. 
Get  off  the  yellow  brick  road.  Forget 
about  Oz,  and  start  living  in  the 
real  world. 

Look,  even  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  vendors  don’t  know  your 
business.  ( You  have  trouble  figur¬ 
ing  out  exactly  what  your  users  do 
—  how  could  vendors  have  it  nailed 
better?)  Vendors  don’t  have  your 
priorities  for  putting  IT  to  work  for  your 
users,  and  they  can’t  deliver  exactly  what 
you  need,  when  you  need  it. 

And  what  they  finally  deliver  can’t  give 
your  users  a  competitive  advantage  — 
because  they’ll  deliver  it  to  everybody, 
including  your  competitors. 

Product  road  maps  are  seductive,  but 


they’ll  never  show  you  someplace  you 
really  want  to  go.  All  they  can  show  you  is 
where  a  vendor  wants  you  to  go.  And  the 
longer  you  stare  down  that  road,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  highway  hypnosis 
will  set  in. 

You  don’t  need  a  “technology  path.” 
You  need  tactical  solutions  that  will  pay 
off  —  and  you  need  them  right  now. 

But  what  if  your  quick-hit  tactical  fixes 
don’t  stand  the  test  of  time?  Who  cares  — 
they’ve  already  paid  for  themselves.  If 
you’ve  got  to  rip  them  out  later  to  install 
something  better,  you’ve  gotten  your 
money’s  worth. 

Or  what  if  you  fall  behind  and  you’re 
not  ready  for  The  Next  Big  Thing?  So 
what?  Half  of  business  users  still  run 
Windows  3.1.  Few  IS  shops  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  dancing-coffee-cup  stage  with 
Java.  Mainstream  IS  is  always  years  be¬ 
hind  the  road  maps  —  and  technology 
only  gets  cheaper  over  time. 

Yeah,  that  yellow  brick  road  is  a  dead 
end.  Quit  waiting  for  vendors’  solutions 
and  start  solving  your  organization’s  IT 
problems  yourself.  Your  fixes  won’t  be  as 
pretty  as  that  shimmering  Emerald  City 
in  the  distance.  But  for  your  business, 
they’ll  make  a  lot  more  green.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_ 
hayes@cw.com. 


Teleworking  gains  momentum 

The  number  of  North  American  companies  that  let 
their  employees  telecommute  cracked  the  50%  mark 
this  year,  according  to  a  poll  of  300  senior  executives  in 
various  industries.  Fifty-one  percent  said  their  compa¬ 
nies  have  either  permanent  or  pilot  telecommuting  pro¬ 
grams,  up  from  42%  a  year  ago.  The  survey,  done  by  a 
workforce  research  organization  funded  by  Olsten 
Corp.  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  also  found  that  one-third  of  the 
responding  companies  use  telecommuting  to  attract 
potential  employees.  Three-quarters  of  the  respondents 
said  they  expect  to  widen  their  telecommuting  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  future. 

Dollars  flow  Juniper's  way 

Router  start-up  Juniper  Networks,  Inc.  continues  to 
attract  venture  capital  from' what  is  turning  out  to  be 
the  Who’s  Who  of  the  networking  industry.  The  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  firm  last  week  received  a  $6  million  in¬ 
fusion  from  long-distance  carrier  Qwest  Communica¬ 
tions  International,  Inc.  and  AT&T  Ventures.  Juniper 
previously  raised  $56  million  from  Lucent  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.,  3Com  Corp.,  UUnet  Technologies,  Inc.,  Nor¬ 
tel,  Inc.  and  others.  Juniper  is  building  a  system  that 
will  eliminate  congestion  on  the  Internet.  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  is  shipping  a  system  designed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Juniper  said  its  offering  will  ship  next  year. 

Rockwell,  3Com  make  a  pact 

Rockwell  Semiconductor  Systems  and  3Com  Corp., 
rivals  in  a  battle  over  56K  bit/sec.  modems,  last  week 
ss'd  they  had  reached  a  tentative  agreement  to  produce 
modems  using  a  common  standard.  The  companies 
said  the  pact  means  users  won’t  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  competing  X2  technology  from  U.S.  Robotics 


and  3Com,  and  Ks6flex  technology  from  Rockwell.  The 
companies  are  scheduled  in  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year  to  start  making  the  modems  that  use  a  new  V.pcm 
standard.  Users  will  be  able  to  upgrade  their  56K  bit/ 
sec.  modems  to  run  on  the  new  standard. 

HPr  banks  target  E-commerce 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  its  secure  payments  subsidiary 
Verifone,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  and  outsourcer 
EDS  Corp.  have  joined  a  group  of  large  financial  institu¬ 
tions  to  launch  an  electronic-commerce  service  for 
banks.  The  companies  will  work  with  Citibank,  Visa  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  and  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  to  deploy  In¬ 
ternet  commerce  and  smart-card  technologies. 

Gates:  Bank  legacyware  coming 

Speaking  via  satellite  to  9,000  attendees  at  a  banking 
conference  in  New  Orleans  last  week,  Microsoft  Corp. 
Chairman  Bill  Cates  said  the  company  plans  to  create  a 
framework  to  let  bank  applications  share  data  with  one 
another  and  with  legacy  systems.  Microsoft  will  hold  a 
developers  conference  on  the  subject  at  its  Redmond, 
Wash.,  headquarters  in  February,  he  said.  A  developers 
kit  is  slated  to  ship  late  next  year.  Digital  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture-compliant  products  will  follow  in  early  1999. 

Jasmine:  It's  a  go 

A  full  year  behind  the  original  delivery  schedule,  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International,  Inc.  this  week  plans  to 
launch  its  Jasmine  object  database  at  Internet  World  ’97 
in  New  York.  Jasmine,  which  is  aimed  at  multimedia 
and  World  Wide  Web  applications  involving  complex 
forms  of  data,  has  been  delayed  three  times  by  Islandia, 
N.Y.-based  CA.  The  software  is  based  on  technology  de¬ 
veloped  by  Fujitsu  Ltd.  and  supports  either  a  native 


development  environment  or  a  third-party  set  of  Java 
applet  bindings. 

Seagate  releases  BlackWidow 

Seagate  Technology,  lnc.’s  software  unit  has  unveiled  a 
promised  upgrade  of  its  Crystal  Info  reporting  software, 
code-named  BlackWidow,  that  adds  built-in  support  for 
Internet-based  push  technology.  Crystal  Info  6.0  also 
lets  users  put  relational  data  into  multidimensional 
“cubes”  and  run  drill-down  queries  and  calculations, 
Seagate  officials  said.  Pricing  starts  at  $299  per  user  for 
the  base  reporting  product. 

SHORT  TAKES  Open  Market,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  said  it  will  fold  United  Parcel  Service  of  America, 
Inc.  shipping  and  tracking  information  into  its  Transact 
electronic-commerce  software  starting  in  March.  ... 
San  Diego-based  Qualcomm,  Inc.  this  week  will  an¬ 
nounce  Eudora  Pro  4.0,  an  upgrade  of  its  Internet  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  client  that  includes  new  mail  management 
and  collaboration  features.  ...  America  Online,  Inc. 
in  Dulles,  Va.,  said  it  plans  to  let  members  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  E-mail  using  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Outlook  Express 
instead  of  AOL’s  E-mail  package.  ...  ITXC  Corp.  in 
North  Brunswick,  N.J.,  said  it  will  launch  in  January  a 
wholesale  Internet  phone  service  that  allows  use  of  tra¬ 
ditional  telephones  on  both  ends.  ...  Only  58%  of  the 
top  1,000  companies  in  Asia  are  running  sites  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  far  below  the  81%  rate  in  the  U.S., 
according  to  a  poll  released  by  International  Data 
Corp.  ...  IBM  announced  it  will  begin  to  support  at  no 
charge  a  virtual  private  network  building-block  technol¬ 
ogy,  Layer  2  Tunneling  Protocol,  on  its  2210  Nways 
multiprotocol  routers  by  year’s  end.  ...  Microsoft 
Corp.  released  SNA  Server  4.0,  which  supports  30,000 
simultaneous  sessions,  up  from  15,000  in  Version  3.0. 
The  server  costs  $2,499. 


competitors  crying 


,  jfc. 


Introducing  Network 
Computing  from  Oracle. 

Once  your  company  begins  the  transformation  to 
network  computing,  things  will  never  be  the  same — 
for  you  or  your  competition.  For  starters,  network 
computing  costs  are  39%  less  than  a  desktop  computing 
environment.  In  addition  to  being  able  to  use  all  of  your 
existing  hardware,  you’ll  reduce  costs  when  it  comes  to 
network  maintenance,  software  upgrades  and  technical 
support.  With  network  computing,  the  critical  infor¬ 
mation  your  company  needs  is  dependable,  accessible, 
accurate.  Always.  All  applications  and  data  are  stored 
on  a  professionally  managed  network,  so  you  install 
software  one  time  to  get  started;  everyone  is  upgraded 
and  updated  instantly.  Leaving  you  the  opportunity 
to  respond  rapidly  and  intelligently  to  change.  To 
implement  new  business  procedures  from  one  central 
location.  To  expand  your  reach  into  markets  and 
distribution  channels  you  never  had  time  to  consider 
before.  Network  computing.  It  is  real.  Ir  is  available. 


It  is  remarkable.  It  is  time. 

Find  out  more.  Visit  nc.oracle.com  or  cull 
1-800-633-0821,  ext.  12332  for  a  free  brochure. 

ORACLE' 

Enabling  the  Informat  ion  Age 


If  you  look  closely. 


ClVr  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  registered  trademarks  of  Orac  le  Cor|*>r.ii 
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Sungard  boosts  new  site  with  Skyline 


►  Chooses  Hitachi  mainframe  for  data  recovery 


SunGard  is  one  of  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  user  sites  that  has  chosen  Skyline 
Corp.  Skyline  mainframe  in  its  huge  for  its  heavy-duty  computing  needs  be- 
new  Philadelphia  Mega  Center  —  the  cause  it  can  run  large  150-MIPS  proces- 
sungard  recovery  services,  inc.  first  such  use  of  a  Skyline  for  disaster  sors  instead  of  a  cluster  of  smaller  IBM 

has  installed  a  Hitachi  Data  Systems  recovery.  boxes. 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


1‘,u '  1  “i1  1  *l0t0  <r  1  m  O.S.A.,  Inc.  Zip  is  a  trademark  of  Iomega  Corporation.  DLT  and  DLTtape  are  licensed  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation.  Where  the  future's  stored  is  a 

tiatiemark  of  cuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.,  Inc.  HiFD  is  a  trademark. 


Even  if  SunGard  customers  don’t  have 
a  Skyline,  “we  will  need  the  larger  engine 
size  to  run  their  business  in  case  of  disas¬ 
ter,”  said  Rick  Toler,  vice  president  of 
Eastern  operations  at  the  Wayne,  Pa., 
company. 

The  move  shows  that  even  as  users 
successfully  install  IBM’s  parallel  sys- 
plex  mainframe  clustering  scheme, 
which  is  focused  on  mainframes  with 
65  MIPS  CMOS  processors,  there  is  still 
a  voracious  user  demand  for  large  pro¬ 
cessing  engine  sizes  in  the  mainframe 
world. 

SunGard  is  installing  an  eight-CPU 
Skyline  with  a  total  of  975  MIPS  and  add¬ 
ing  terabytes  of  additional  disk  storage. 
That  brings  the  total  processing  capabili¬ 
ty  of  the  64,ooo-sq.-ff.  Philadelphia  facil¬ 
ity  to  2,200  MIPS. 


Skyline  on  the  horizon 

Challenges  to  Hitachi's  Skyline 
in  the  high-end  mainframe  market 

I  Parallel  sysplex  success 

I  CMOS  processors  size  gains 

I  Market  saturation 

I  0S/390  operating  system 
restraints  that  limit  Skyline 
power  gains 

I  Single-task  applications 
possibly  decrease  in  number 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  lnc„  Stamford,  Conn. 


Skyline  could  help  in  the  case  of  a  re¬ 
gional  disaster  where  several  customers 
are  affected,  Toler  said,  “because  we  may 
have  to  run  them  all  on  a  physical  proces¬ 
sor,  and  now  we  can  do  this  all  on  the  one 
Skyline.” 

But  SunGard  also  runs  a  parallel  sys¬ 
plex,  and  Skyline  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  that  cluster,  Toler  said.  The  clus¬ 
tering  technology  provides  workload  bal¬ 
ancing  over  multiple  IBM-compatible 
mainframes.  But  in  very  large  applica¬ 
tions,  it  can’t  beat  the  power  of  a  large 
CPU  such  as  the  advanced  CMOS  emit¬ 
ter-coupled  logic  found  in  Skyline. 

THE  FUTURE 

Eventually,  Skyline  will  start  to  lose 
some  of  its  advantages  over  parallel  sys¬ 
plex,  according  to  research  from  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn,  (see 
chart). 

October’s  huge  stock  market  trading 
volumes  highlighted  the  capability  of 
parallel  sysplex  installations. 

At  Hewitt  Associates,  Inc.,  a  benefits 
outsourcer  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill.,  the  six- 
system  mainframe  cluster  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  62%  increase  in  system  de¬ 
mand  “without  a  burp”  as  customers 
called  to  track  the  value  of  their  401  (k) 
plans,  said  Dan  Kaberon,  Hewitt’s  sys¬ 
plex  project  manager. 

“This  was  certainly  the  biggest  surge 
we  ever  took.  Everybody  put  on  helmets 
to  get  ready  to  firelight,  but  nothing  bad 
ever  happened,”  Kaberon  said.  □ 


THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING.  THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON! 


You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  make  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial— readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators — 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor. .  ,SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/vision 


ftif 


SAS  Institute  inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/vision  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 
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Thin-client  lead  still  up  for  grabs 


►  Network  computing  has  yet  to  take  off,  hut 
analysts  say  the  market  has  lots  of  potential 


By  April  Jacobs 


a  k latch  of  Java-sipping  ven¬ 
dors  struck  a  chord  with  users 
last  year  when  they  promised  a 
new  breed  of  thin-client  devices 
that  would  cut  the  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  offer  an  alternative  to 
Windows. 

But  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Intel 
Corp.  quickly  re¬ 
sponded  with  their 
own  thin-client  strat¬ 
egies,  which  are  aimed  at  giving 
users  those  same  cost  benefits 
but  with  a  strictly  Windows 
view. 

Heading  into  1998,  network 
computers,  NetPCs  and  Win¬ 
dows  terminals  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  out  of  the  starting 
gate,  and  analysts  say  a  front¬ 
runner  has  yet  to  emerge. 

However,  the  market  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Neil  MacDonald, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  pre¬ 
dicts  those  devices  will  account 


for  about  20%  of  the  desktop 
market  by  2001. 

TWO  SCHOOLS 

The  network  computer  camp 
and  the  NetPC/Windows-based 
terminal  camp  take  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  approaches. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and 
IBM  say  users  want  to  lower 
costs  and  be  able  to 
run  multiple  types 
of  applications  and 
operating  systems,  particularly 
Java. 

Observers  say  that  is  why  us¬ 
ers  looking  for  true  network 
computing,  which  offers  local 
Java  and  no  need  for  Microsoft, 
won’t  find  it  in  either  the  NetPC 
or  Windows-based  terminals. 

Microsoft  takes  the  position 
that  users  mostly  want  access  to 
Windows  applications,  but  in  a 
manner  that  allows  them  to  cut 
costs. 

Those  machines  will  be  popu¬ 
lar  for  users  who  want  simple 


hardware  that  runs  Windows 
without  needing  third-party  ac¬ 
cess. 

On  the  network  computer 
side,  IBM  is  shipping  hardware 
and  software  for  its  Network 
Stations.  But  Sun  is  late  with  its 
JavaStation  and  is  busy  dealing 
with  a  slow,  buggy  Java  operat¬ 
ing  system. 

Meanwhile,  Microsoft  is  a 
year  away  from  delivering  the 
multiuser,  server-based  version 
of  its  Windows  NT  operating 
system  that  is  key  to  its  newly 
announced  Windows-based  ter¬ 
minals. 

Earlier  this  year,  Microsoft  did 
offer  up  a  NetPC  that  features 
advanced  management  soft¬ 
ware. 

ON  HOLD 

Some  companies  are  already  try¬ 
ing  out  network  devices,  but 
most  users  are  holding  back. 

American  Eagle  Airlines,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Dallas-based  AMR, 
Inc.,  committed  this  summer  to 
replacing  its  aging  ticket-coun¬ 
ter  terminals  with  hundreds  of 
IBM  Network  Stations. 


The  IBM  Network  Stations 
will  allow  the  company  to  pro¬ 
vide  users  with  access  to  new 
and  old  applications  and  won’t 
require  the  company  to  retool 
its  operations  to  a  PC  environ¬ 
ment.  The  savings  could  be  sig¬ 
nificant,  according  to  Duane 
Stanley,  American  Eagle’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  and  sys¬ 
tems. 

4 

POTENTIAL  PAYOFFS 

Fastenal  Co.  based  in  Winona, 
Minn.,  is  beta-testing  Windows- 
based  terminals  and  Hydra,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows-based  server. 
Scott  Lien,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  said  he  can  cut 
overall  costs  by  50%  compared 
with  PC  users. 

Lien  said  the  new  devices  and 
software  require  minimal  setup 
time  and  rarely  experience  prob¬ 
lems.  Plus,  users  who  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  their  PC- 
based  applications  require  little 
training  on  the  new  machines. 

Lien  is  considering  installing 
about  3,000  Windows-based  ter¬ 
minals  across  several  hundred 
stores  nationwide.  □ 
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THE  SKINNY  ON  THIN  CLIENTS 


Network  computers 

a 

NetPCs 

a 

Windows-based  terminals 

In  a  nutshell  Larry  Ellison  and  Scott  Bill  Gates  wakes  up  and  smells  Windows  for  "dumb-ies" 

McNealy's  excellent  adventure  the  Java 


What  they  are 

Devices  without  floppy  drives 
that  run  Java  locally  or  from  a 
server.  Must  be  able  to  run  the 
Java  Virtual  Machine  (JVM) 
locally. 

PCs  without  floppy  drives  that 
support  Microsoft’s  Zero  Admin¬ 
istration  for  Windows  initiative 
to  improve  administration  of 
desktops.  Can  run  applications 
locally  or  from  a  server. 

Similar  to  traditional  dumb 
terminals,  based  on  Microsoft's 
T-Share  protocol.  Designed  to 
work  with  Microsoft’s  Windows- 
based  server,  code-named 
Hydra. 

Upside 

Aims  at  reducing  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  simplifying 
administration  and  security.  Can 
run  Windows  and  non-Windows 
applications. 

Supposed  to  cut  cost  of 
ownership.  Users  can  run  all 
their  familiar  PC  applications. 

Designed  to  run  all  applications 
and  operating  systems  from  the 
server.  Centralized  admin¬ 
istration  and  support. 

Dov/nside 

Java  applications  are  just  now 
emerging.  Java  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  slow  and  buggy.  Forces 
CIOs  to  make  the  scary  move 
away  from  Wintel  standard. 

Doesn’t  offer  platform 
independence. 

No  local  browser,  no  local 
applications.  Can’t  run  the  JVM 
locally. 

Who  makes  them 

Network  Computing  Devices, 

IBM,  Wyse  Technology,  Neoware 
Systems  (formerly  HDS 

Network  Systems),  Oracle  and 
Sun  Microsystems.  All  of  these 
devices  are  shipping  except  for 
Sun’s,  which  is  expected  to  ship 

01 1998. 

Dell  Computer,  Compaq 

Computer,  Gateway  2000, 
Hewlett-Packard,  Packard  Bell 
NEC  and  Texas  Instruments.  All 
are  shipping  now. 

Boundless  Technologies, 
Tektronix,  Wyse  Technology, 
Network  Computing  Devices. 
They  won’t  work  as  designed 
until  Hydra  ships  with  Windows 
NT  5.0  next  year. 

Price 

$600  to  more  than  $1,000 

$800  to  $3,000 

$650  to  $850 

.'s;  qet  audience 

Users  of  terminals  and  PCs 

PC  users  running  Windows 
applications 

Terminal  users 

HP  creates 
E-business 
software  unit 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


DELIVERING  MORE  foCUSed 

software  and  services  for  the  on¬ 
line  realm  is  the  goal  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  newly  minted 
Electronic  Business  Software 
Organization. 

In  a  reorganization  aimed  at 
doubling  its  software  revenue  to 
$2  billion  in  the  next  two  years, 
HP  last  week  said  it  will  consoli¬ 
date  all  software  sales  opera¬ 
tions  —  now  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  company  —  into  a 
separate  unit. 

The  unit,  which  will  have  250 
people  when  fully  staffed,  will 
have  a  two-pronged  focus.  One 
will  be  to  deliver  a  series  of  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  products  and 
services  targeted  at  applications 
such  as  supply-chain  man¬ 
agement,  business-to-business 
communications,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  sales,  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness-process  management  via 
the  World  Wide  Web.  The  other 
will  be  to  continue  delivering  a 
range  of  information  technology 
service  management  software 
based  on  HP’s  Open  View  man¬ 
agement  technology. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  value  in 
companies  like  HP  offering  to 
help  customers  put  up  [electron¬ 
ic-commerce]  sites,”  said  David 
Krauthamer,  MIS  manager  at 
Parker  Hannifin  Corp.,  a  $2  bil¬ 
lion  automotive  retailer  in  Roh¬ 
nert  Park,  Calif. 

“There  are  huge  challenges  in 
putting  together  large  [electron¬ 
ic-commerce]  applications  ...  in 
terms  of  security,  design  and 
flow,  management  and  just  the 
large  transaction  loads  in¬ 
volved,”  Krauthamer  said. 

TECHNOLOGY  ON  TAP 

As  part  of  its  new  focus,  HP  is 
getting  ready  to  roll  out  custo¬ 
mizable  software  technology 
and  tools  that  will  let  corpora¬ 
tions  quickly  deploy  large  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  applications. 

The  products  will  be  based  on 
a  range  of  existing  HP  technol¬ 
ogies,  including  HP  OpenMail 
for  messaging,  HP  Open  View 
for  management,  HP  Presidi¬ 
um  for  Internet-based  security, 
HP  AdminFlow  for  automating 
administrative  processes  and 
HP  SmartContact  for  customer 
service  delivery.  HP  will  also 
package  and  reuse  technologies 
tools  and  services  from  previous 
systems  integration  engage¬ 
ments  with  large  companies.  □ 
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Bankers  wait  for  online  profits 


►  Seivice  is  money  pit,  but  key  to  long-term  survival 


111 


Online  banking  "is  probabl 
not  profitable  in  any  institution 
today." 


-  DUDLEY  NIGG 
WELL 
FARG 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
New  Orleans 


with  online  banking  unlike¬ 
ly  to  generate  any  profits  in  the 
next  two  to  five  years,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  retail  banks  are  brac¬ 
ing  themselves  to  forgo  short¬ 
term  profits  in  order  to  attract 
and  keep  their  most  profitable 
customers. 

That  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  some  leading 
banks  gathered  here  at  the  Bank 
Administration  Institute’s  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  ’97  conference. 
They  said  an  online  presence  is 
looking  more  like  the  key  to 
long-term  survival. 

The  competitive  necessity  of 
offering  online  services  is  also 
helping  bank  technology  chiefs 
with  the  task  of  cost-justifying  to 
top  brass  millions  of  dollars  in 
online  banking  investments. 

Faced  with  a  shrinking 
customer  base,  “the  problem  is 
not  whether  we  can  make  mon¬ 
ey  [with  online  banking],  but 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to  do 


this,”  said  Dudley  Nigg,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  at  Wells  Fargo 
&  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

Between  1980  and  1996,  the 
banking  industry’s  share  of  cus¬ 
tomers’  financial  assets  fell 
from  36%  to  23%  as  higher- 
yielding  investments  such  as 
mutual  funds  drew  consumer 
deposits  out  of  the  vault. 

Bankers  tak¬ 
ing  the  long¬ 
term  view  say 
online  banking  can  help  them 
identify  and  cross-sell  products 
to  their  most  profitable  custom¬ 
ers  more  effectively  than  in  the 
past.  Currently,  bankers  lose 
money  on  eight  out  of  10  retail 
customers,  according  to  First 
Manhattan  Consulting  Group  in 
New  York.  Meanwhile,  10%  of 
retail  customers  generate  60% 
to  70%  of  the  profits. 

So  far,  banks  have  generated 
incremental  sales  by  offering 
transaction  services  such  as  pro¬ 
cessing  customers’  electronic 
bill  payments.  Fleet  Financial 
Corp.  in  Boston  expects  that  rev¬ 
enue  to  help  make  online  bank¬ 


ing  profitable  two  years  from 
now,  said  Senior  Vice  President 
Robert  B.  Hedges  Jr. 

But  the  historic  stranglehold 
banks  have  on  the  payments 
system  is  being  threatened  by 
Microsoft  Corp.,  whose  June 
partnership  with  First  Data 
Corp.  formed  a  unit  to  process 
electronic  bill  payments.  Last 
week,  that  unit  added  Wells  Far¬ 
go  to  the  list  of  brand-name 
banks  that  are  planning  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  service  to  customers 
and  take  a  share  of  the  fees. 

Some  bankers  figure  the  real 
money  to  be  made  in  online 
banking  will  be  through  selling 
“higher-margin”  products  such 
as  mutual  funds,  said  James 
Dixon,  president  of  Nations¬ 
Bank  Services,  Inc.,  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  operations 
arm  of  NationsBank  Corp.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Fleet,  for  example,  is  ham¬ 
mering  out  a  partnership  with 
discount  brokerage  Quick  &  Re¬ 
illy  Group,  Inc.  to  offer  online 
investment  products,  which  it 
hopes  to  make  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  next  year,  Hedges  said. 

Others  point  to  the  savings 


that  lower-cost  PC  and  Internet- 
based  transactions  can  deliver.  It 
typically  costs  a  bank  $1  to  have 
a  teller  handle  a  deposit.  Inter¬ 
net  transactions,  by  contrast, 
cost  as  little  as  1  cent. 

Huntington  Bancshares,  Inc., 
which  invested  $10  million 
across  all  of  its  alternative  deliv¬ 
ery  channels  this  year  —  includ¬ 
ing  Internet  banking,  automat¬ 
ed  teller  machines  and  elec¬ 
tronic  kiosks  —  improved  its  ef¬ 


ficiency  ratio  by  25%  this  year, 
said  Bill  Randle,  executive  vice 
president  at  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  bank. 

CoreStates  Financial  Corp., 
pending  its  acquisition  next  year 
by  First  Union  Corp.,  expects  its 
1998  Internet  banking  rollout  to 
slash  transaction  processing 
costs  by  “millions  of  dollars” 
annually,  said  Linda  Weber,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  bank.  □ 
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their  productivity. 

Despite  the  bulging  E-mail  in¬ 
box  they  confront  every  morn¬ 
ing,  despite  the  spam  and  de¬ 
spite  the  junk  messages, 
two-thirds  of  250  IS  managers 
polled  said  they  don’t  feel  over¬ 
whelmed  by  E-mail. 

In  fact,  86%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  E-mail  has  made 
them  more  productive.  And  IS 
managers  are  adding  E-mail  ap¬ 
plications  that  will  further  boost 
messaging  traffic. 

Workers  at  Texaco  soon  will 
be  receiving  E-mail  alerts  that 
remind  them  about  project  due 
dates.  The  oil  giant  is  using  E- 
mail  not  only  to  transmit  infor¬ 
mation,  but  also  to  manage  the 
flow  of  information  throughout 
the  company,  said  Zimmerman, 
Texaco's  manager  of  messaging 
in  Belaire,  Texas. 

Instead  of  calling  a  meeting  to 
assess  the  status  of  a  project 
or  conduct  a  feasibility  study,  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  poll  groups  of 
workers  via  E-mail,  Zimmer¬ 
man  said.  ‘‘[E-mail]  has  proven 
to  be  far  more  efficient  than  in- 
person  meetings,”  she  said. 

As  a  result,  E-mail  usage  at 
Texaco,  as  in  most  companies,  is 


skyrocketing. 

The  Computerworld  poll  indi¬ 
cates  that  E-mail  volume  is  up 
more  than  58%  since  last  year. 
Respondents  receive  an  average 
of  24  messages  per  day,  com¬ 
pared  with  14  messages  per  day 
a  year  ago.  They  send  about  n 
messages  per  day,  up  from  8  per 
day  last  year. 

That  translates  into  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  spent  reading 
and  responding  to  E-mail  each 
day,  a  substantial  jump  from  the 
48  minutes  spent  on  E-mail  pro¬ 
cessing  a  year  ago. 

The  counterintuitive  finding 
of  the  survey  is  that,  despite 
spending  more  time  dealing 
with  E-mail,  IS  managers  are 
getting  more  work  done. 

“I’m  now  doing  one-half  to 
one-third  of  my  software  up¬ 
grades  over  E-mail,”  said  As- 
prey,  a  systems  manager  at  Sales 
Mark,  a  food  broker  in  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif.  Prior  to  widespread 
use  of  E-mail  at  the  company, 
Asprey  had  to  visit  individual 
desktops  to  upgrade  software. 

Asprey  said  E-mail  is  a  more 
concise  and  effective  way  to 
communicate  than  voice  mail. 

“Even  people  who  can’t  write 


Ho w  many  E-mail  messages, 
on  average,  do  you  receive 
each  day? 

24 


One  year  ago,  how  many  E- 
mail  messages,  on  average, 
did  you  receive  each  day? 

14 


How  many  E-mail  messages, 
on  average,  do  you  send  each 
day? 

n 

One  year  ago,  how  many 
E-mail  messages,  on  average, 
did  you  send  each  day? 

8 

Base:  250  IS  managers 

Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management  Group, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

very  well  are  better  in  E-mail 
than  they  are  on  the  phone,”  As¬ 
prey  said.  And  unlike  rambling 
voice-mail  messages,  “I  can 
quickly  glance  at  an  E-mail  mes¬ 
sage  and  decide  if  it’s  impor¬ 
tant,”  he  said. 

Angel  Stahl,  MIS  supervisor 
at  Fisher  Scientific  Co.  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  Pa.,  said  she  saves  several 
hours  each  week  by  sending  in¬ 


formation  via  E-mail  to  the  45 
members  of  the  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc.  user 
group  that  she  heads.  “If  I  had 
to  send  this  stuff  in  the  mail,  I’d 
be  looking  at  a  major  effort,” 
she  said. 

For  VonBargen,  manager  of 
information  services  at  Univer¬ 
sal  Foods  in  Milwaukee,  E-mail 
provides  a  way  to  distribute  files 
efficiently  to  remote  users. 

“In  the  past,  people  would 
take  a  printed  report  and  rekey 
the  data  into  their  computers,” 
she  said,  because  they  didn’t 
want  to  wait  for  a  disk  to  get  to 
them  in  the  mail.  With  E-mail, 
they  can  get  their  file  in  min¬ 
utes,  VonBargen  said. 

The  built-in  scheduling  capa¬ 
bilities  of  Texaco’s  Microsoft 
Corp.  Exchange  system  have 
made  it  a  lot  easier  to  set  up 
meetings,  Zimmerman  said.  E- 
mail  has  also  greatly  improved 
the  ease  with  which  Texaco  can 
communicate  with  people  out¬ 
side  the  company,  she  said. 

Using  E-mail  is  a  lot  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  trying  to  reach  peo¬ 
ple  in  different  time  zones  by 
telephone,  Zimmerman  added. 

Mark  Levitt,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  said  most  us¬ 
ers  have  ways  to  combat  E-mail 
overload.  They  include  using  fil¬ 


ters  that  are  built  in  to  many  E- 
mail  clients  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  spam  blocking  features. 
Using  text  retrieval  to  ferret  out 
important  messages  and  public/ 
private  folders  to  sort  stored 
messages  also  helps,  he  said. 

NORSVP 

Another  trick  to  reducing  work¬ 
load  is  to  resist  the  urge  to  reply 
to  every  message.  The  survey 
showed  that  respondents  an¬ 
swered  only  about  52%  of  their 
messages.  They  said  only  about 
63%  of  the  messages  they  get 
are  useful  to  them. 

Besides  deleting  unimportant 
messages,  users  are  encouraged 
to  be  cautious  about  subscribing 
to  list  servers,  which  can  gener¬ 
ate  dozens  of  messages  each 
day,  Zimmerman  said. 

“When  we  think  about  E-mail 
and  productivity,  we  have  to 
think  not  only  about  the  amount 
of  time  we  spend  reading  and 
answering  E-mail,  but  about 
how  long  it  would  have  taken  us 
to  do  the  same  work  manually 
or  with  the  phone,”  said  Ron 
Kizior,  assistant  professor  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago. 

“When  you  look  at  it  that  way, 
you  can  see  how  E-mail  has 
greatly  improved  things,”  he 
said.D 
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find  an  exceptional 
product  that  is  also 
an  exceptional  value.” 
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u  —  Lexmark’s  new  16  and  24  ppm  Optra  S  network 
laser  printers  can  help  you  race  ahead  of  the  competition. 


Speed  that  really  RIPs  on  tough,  complex  jobs, 
in  a  printer  family  with  an  unparalleled  level  of 
value:  the  new  Lexmark  Optra™S  1620  and 
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Shopping  agents  may  ease  online  sales 


HOW  SHOPPING  AGENTS  WORK 


Consumer  enters  desired  product  into  shopping  Web 
site  form  (no  software  download  or  plug-in  needed) 

Shopping  agent  searches  the  Web  for  product  pricing 
and  availability 

B  Results  are  displayed  with  vendor  site  and  price, 
along  with  a  purchase  link 


CONTI  NUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

agents,  joining  several  other 
such  services  on  the  ’net. 

Agents  are  likely  to  make  the 
Internet  an  even  more  price- 
driven  medium,  said  Vernon 
Keenan,  a  senior  analyst  at  Zona 
Research,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.  “They  have  the  potential 
to  be  very  popular.  They  do  the 
two  things  that  drive  people  to 
shop  on  the  Web:  save  time  and 
save  money,”  he  said. 

Shopping  agents  are  still  in 
their  early  stages,  though.  They 
typically  are  limited  to  a  few 
merchandise  categories  and  a 
handful  of  sellers.  But  they  al¬ 
ready  have  progressed  markedly 
from  earlier,  client-based  ver¬ 
sions  that  showed  up  only  a  few 


months  ago,  analysts  said. 

To  use  a  shopping  agent, 
users  visit  one  of  the  new  Web 
pages  and  type  in  the  name  of, 
say,  a  specific  book,  movie  or 
CD.  The  agent  then  searches 
relevant  online  retail  sites  in  its 
database  and  returns  a  list  of 
sites  that  sell  the  item  and  how 
much  it  costs. 

“I  buy  old  movies  and  PC 
equipment  from  them,  finding 
it  saves  a  lot  of  time,”  said  John 
Cilio,  president  of  the  Intranet 
Institute  in  Atlanta. 

Some  retailers  may  face  a 
daunting  task  integrating  an  In¬ 
ternet  front-end  system  with  the 
inventory  back  end,  cautioned 
Kate  Delhagen,  an  analyst  at 


Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Agents  won’t  display  informa¬ 
tion  from  companies  that  can’t 
offer  up-to-date  pricing  and 
availability  data  in  a  format 
those  agents  can  read.  Such 
companies  could  miss  out  on 


potential  sales  if  they  don’t  offer 
that  data  online. 

Yet  those  that  are  ready  could 
reap  a  rewarding  jump  in  sales. 
By  making  it  faster  to  find  prod¬ 
ucts  at  attractive  prices,  shop¬ 
ping  agents  will  “make  it  easier 
for  people  to  spend  money,” 


Users  await  Gigabit  Ethernet  standards 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 


Ethernet  use. 

“We’d  like  to  have  it  in  by  the 
end  of  1998,  depending  on 
product  availability,  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  being  that  growth 
on  our  LANs  has  increased 
400%  in  the  last  two  years,” 
said  Tom  Reynolds,  a  senior  net¬ 
work  engineer  at  GMAC  Com¬ 
mercial  Mortgage  Corp.  in 
Horsham,  Pa.  “We  also  need  it 
because  we’re  adding  high- 
bandwidth  applications  such  as 
video  streaming  and  videocon¬ 
ferencing.” 

Because  the  technology  is 
evolving,  Reynolds  said  GMAC 
would  first  test  Gigabit  Ethernet 

OtlmslaMIiyAIM _ 


equipment  in  a  pilot  network 
before  moving  it  to  a  production 
network.  “We  do  this  with  every 
new  product.  We  stress-test  ev¬ 
erything  to  see  how  it  per¬ 
forms.” 

Rob  McKenna  said  there  is 
a  chance  his  company  will  be 
using  Gigabit  Ethernet  technol¬ 
ogy  next  year,  too. 

He  put  Gigabit  Ethernet  up¬ 
links,  devices  that  link  large 
switches  at  iG  bit/sec.,  in  his 
1998  budget. 

“We  could  use  the  technology 
to  link  switches.  But  if  it’s  chal¬ 
lenged,  it’s  the  first  item  that’s 
coming  out  [of  the  budget],” 


said  McKenna,  vice  president  of 
global  network  engineering  at 
Sumitomo  Bank  Capital  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.  in  New  York. 


Twisted-pair  (Category  5) 


“Gigabit  Ethernet  is  still  in 
the  hype  stage,  and  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  first  products  will 
have  some  bugs  that  need  to  be 
worked  out,”  McKenna  said. 
“We’d  like  to  wait  until  prices 
come  down.  It  may  be  after  ’98 
before  we  start  using  Gigabit 
Ethernet.” 

For  every  user  planning  to  use 
the  technology  next  year,  Com¬ 
puterworld  found  two  who  are 
watching  and  waiting. 

Most  users  aren’t  knowledge¬ 
able  about  Gigabit  Ethernet  and 
are  “12  to  18  months  away  from 
using  it,”  said  Tom  Nolle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CIMI  Corp.,  a  Voorhees, 
N.J.,  consulting  and  research 
firm. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  no  immediate  plans  to 
use  Gigabit  Ethernet. 

“It’s  not  ready  for  prime  time, 
especially  given  that  it’s  not 
even  standardized  yet,”  said 
Trey  Layton,  a  global  infrastruc¬ 
ture  coordinator  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  camera  and  film  giant. 

“I  can,  however,  see  imple¬ 
menting  it  in  the  core  of  our  net¬ 
work  ’round  about  mid-1999.  It 


wouldn’t  happen  sooner  unless 
we  suddenly  saw  big  demand 
for  multimedia  applications,” 
Layton  said. 

Nick  Sarris  said  he  can’t  see 
toying  with  Gigabit  Ethernet  for 
at  least  a  year. 

“First  we  have  to  wait  on 
the  standard  and  watch  what 


End  of  1998 


happens  after  that,”  said  Sarris, 
the  manager  of  technical  opera¬ 
tions  and  communications  at 
Thomson  Financial  Services  in 
Boston. 

“We’ll  consider  using  it  when 
it  comes  of  age,  meaning  when 
the  products  settle  down  and 
their  costs  begin  to  drop,”  said 
Judy  Wood,  an  assistant  director 
of  network  services  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Balti¬ 
more.  “We’d  want  to  get  prod¬ 
ucts  into  our  labs  and  see  what 
throughput  we  can  achieve.”  □ 

RELATEDLINKS 

For  these  and  other  related  links, 
point  your  browser  to: 
u >ww2.  computerworld.  com  / 
home/onlinegGgj.nsf/All/ 
97i2o8gigabitlinks 

•-The  Gigabit  Ethernet: 
www.gigabit-ethernet.org 

*-  High-speed  networking: 
www.computerworld.com/ 
res/hot_topics/highspeed.html 

"Gigabit  Ethernet  tutorial: 
www.iol.unh.edu/training/ 
ge.html 


Gigabit  Ethernet  wasn’t  an  available  option  when  Sally  Grant  and 
Chuck  Rush  had  to  pick  a  backbone  network  technology. 

“Had  Gigabit  Ethernet  started  two  years  ago  and  been  mature 
now,  we  would  have  looked  at  it,"  said  Grant,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  network  development  at  United  Service  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation  (USAA)  in  San  Antonio.  “We’ll  still,  however,  keep  an  eye  on 
it  and  deploy  it  where  it  makes  sense.” 

Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  networking  made  better 
sense  for  USAA  because  the  insurer  needed  to  support  multimedia 
applications,  including  voice.  Gigabit  Ethernet  currently  supports 
data  only. 

“It’s  certainly  not  a  replacement  for  ATM,  but  if  you  have  an 
Ethernet  legacy,  it’s  an  attractive  option,”  Grant  said.  But  USAA 
was  a  Token  Ring  shop. 

Chuck  Rush  has  been  an  ATM  backer  for  years. 

“We  rolled  out  ATM  in  our  production  network  in  December 
1996  and  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  technology,”  said  Rush, 
lobal  network  architect  at  McDonald’s  Corp.  in  Oak  Brook,  III. 

When  asked  if  he  would  consider  using  Gigabit  Ethernet  in  a 
new  installation  today,  Rush  said,  “I’d  run  an  ATM  line  into  the 
building.  It  wouldn’t  take  any  decision  time  at  all.” 

—  Bob  Wallace 


GIGA'S  COMING 


Gigabit  Ethernet  standard  Estimated  arrival 

Single-  and  multimode  fiber  March  1998 


Delhagen  said.  On  the  downside 
for  Web  businesses,  they  also 
make  it  easier  for  surfers  to  by¬ 
pass  parts  of  retailing  sites  that 
might  have  interested  them, 
which  would  limit  impulse  buy¬ 
ing  and  ad  viewing.  Forrester’s 
most  recent  Internet  shopper 
survey  showed  that  about  20% 
of  online  purchases  were  un¬ 
planned. 

QUESTIONS  LOOM 

Customers  who  look  at  price 
lists  alone  can’t  check  things 
such  as  delivery  times  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  said  John  Wad¬ 
dell,  manager  of  information 
systems  at  Toronto-based  Video¬ 
flicks  Canada  Ltd.,  a  discount 
video  seller.  “It’s  not  a  fair  com¬ 
parison,  even  when  we’re 
cheap,”  he  said. 

There  are  also  questions 
about  whether  such  agents  fairly 
survey  all  available  products  or 
just  a  select  handful,  said  Bruce 
Pettyjohn,  president  of  Artistic 
Visions,  Inc.  in  Campbell,  Calif., 
operator  of  the  CDworld  Web 
site  ( www.cdworld.com ). 

Yahoo,  Inc.’s  searcher,  part 
of  its  Visa  Shopping  Guide 
(shopguide.yahoo.com),  comes 
from  Junglee  Corp.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.  It  polls  five  to  10  sites 
for  books,  music,  electronics 
and  toys.  More  categories  are 
planned. 

The  Excite,  Inc.  agent 
(http://jango.excite.com/cf/index. 
html)  uses  Jango  technology  ac¬ 
quired  when  Excite  bought  Net- 
bot,  Inc. 

It  polls  various  relevant  sites 
and  displays  resulting  products, 
sites  and  prices,  along  with  a 
“buy”  button  for  each  listing. 

For  now,  only  computers, 
computer-related  products  and 
movies  are  available,  but  other 
categories  such  as  sports,  home, 
garden,  food  and  gifts  are  in  the 
works. 

Excite  is  investigating  ways  to 
generate  revenue  on  its  own  site 
from  the  agent,  perhaps  by  of¬ 
fering  targeted  ads  that  could 
help  spur  more  impulse  buys 
from  a  returned  product  list, 
said  Joe  Kraus,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  co-founder  of  Excite. 

Online  retailers  said  they  are 
watching  developments  in  the 
field. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  buzz  about 
that,”  said  Judy  Neuman,  vice 
president  of  interactive  media  at 
Eddie  Bauer,  Inc.  in  Redmond, 
Wash. 

She  sees  tools  such  as  Jango 
as  useful  for  consumers  and 
positive  for  retailers  but  also  ac¬ 
knowledged  they  could  limit 
consumer  browsing  on  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  site. 

“Hopefully,  they  won’t  com¬ 
pletely  bypass  it,”  she  said.  □ 
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Management 
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Management 
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MCI  strengthens  California  net  backbone 

►  Offers  unprecedented  8oG-bit/sec.  transmission  rates 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


mci  communications  coRP.  today 
will  announce  that  it  has  doubled  its  net¬ 
work  backbone  capacity  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  potentially  giving  business  users 
faster  Internet  and  wide-area  network 
connections. 

MCI  officials  said  170  miles  of  the  car¬ 
rier’s  national  network  backbone  —  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Rialto,  Calif.  —  would 
offer  up  to  80G  bit/sec.  voice  and  data 
transmission  rates  on  a  single  strand  of 
optical  fiber. 

Users  and  industry  analysts  called 
MCI’s  move  technologically  impressive, 
because  no  other  carrier  has  broken  the 
4oG-bit/sec.  rate.  At  the  same  time,  the 
news  fits  into  an  ongoing  battle  among 
vendors  to  offer  bigger,  faster  network 
services  to  remain  competitive. 


"Any  increase  in  capacity 
the  carriers  offer  benefits 
everyone." 

-  Peter  C.  Gunn,  UPS 


“That  kind  of  news  impacts  how  MCI 
will  be  evaluated  for  our  future  frame- 
relay  and  video  transmission  needs,” 
said  William  Lazarus,  director  of 
telecommunications  at  Horizon/CMS 
Healthcare  Corp.  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
The  company  is  managing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  networks  around  the  U.S.  as  it 
merges  with  HealthSouth,  Inc.  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  Lazarus  said. 

SERVICE  TO  EXPAND 

Analysts  said  MCI’s  added  capacity  will 
be  useful  in  coming  months  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington-based  company  and  other  carriers 
begin  to  allow  businesses  to  reserve 
bandwidth  dedicated  for  purposes  such 
as  videoconferencing.  MCI  officials  said 
MCI  will  bring  comparable  service  to 
other  business  centers  in  the  coming 
months  but  declined  to  specify. 

“Obviously,  any  increase  in  capacity 
the  carriers  offer  benefits  everyone,”  said 
Peter  C.  Gunn,  a  telecommunications 
manager  at  United  Parcel  Service  of 
America,  Inc.  in  Mahwah,  N.J.  UPS  uses 
Sprint  Corp.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  its 
data  network  service,  but  Gunn  said  MCI 
and  other  carriers  are  upping  the  band¬ 
width  ante  —  which  is  ultimately  good 
for  end  users. 

Matthew  O’Brien,  a  past  president  of 
the  Communications  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  user  group  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  said 
MCI  and  other  carriers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  Qwest  Communica¬ 
tions  International,  Inc. 

Denver-based  Qwest  last  week  said 
it  has  3,350  miles  of  high-capacity  fiber 
network  in  service  between  California 
and  Indiana  and  will  sell  bandwidth  to 
telecommunications  carriers  and  busi¬ 


nesses.  “Every  other  carrier  has  been 
stepping  up  to  the  plate,  since  Qwest  is 
putting  so  much  fiber  in  the  ground,” 
O’Brien  said. 

He  said  he  knows  of  several  large  busi¬ 


nesses  that  are  interested  in  the  services 
being  offered  by  Qwest,  which  has  plans 
to  establish  a  nationwide  fiber  network 
by  2000. 

An  MCI  spokesman  said  his  com¬ 
pany’s  announcement  “shows  that 
MCI’s  optics  aren’t  the  dinosaur  that 


Qwest  believes  they  are.” 

The  announcement  also  shows  that 
MCI  is  “in  the  bandwidth  arms  race,” 
but  the  added  capacity  won’t  be  meaning¬ 
ful  until  next  year,  said  Eric  Paulak,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  That  is  when  carriers  will  be¬ 
gin  to  offer  guarantees  for  different  levels 
of  service,  from  data  transmission  to 
bandwidth-hungry  live  videoconferenc¬ 
ing,  Paulak  explained.  □ 
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Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news 
and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products.  To 
get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job.  To 
get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues. 
Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication.  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading  companies 
using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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LET’S  FACE  IT,  MANAGING  YOUR 
INFORMATIONJSN’T  A  MATTER 

OF  LIFE  OR  DEATH  -  IT’S  FAR 


MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THAT 


fl^HE  DAYS  OF  “I’LL  GET  BACK  TO  YOU”  ARE  OVER.  Dead.  Gone.  Finished.  Goodbye.  Your 
I  customers  don't  have  the  time.  Your  colleagues  don’t  have  the  patience.  Your  bosses  don’t 
have  the  bandwidth.  So  how  can  you  be  certain  you’re  putting  the  most  up-to-the-minute 
information  into  people’s  hands,  when  your  company  is  churning  it  out  faster  than  you  can  say 
the  word  “helpdesk”?  You  bring  in  Lotus  Notes? 

INFORMATION  IS  NOW  EASIER  TO  FIND  AND  EASIER  TO  USE.  This  latest  release,  Notes  4.6, 
makes  it  even  easier  for  everyone  to  find  and  work  with  the  information  they  need:  e-mail, 
appointments,  stock  prices  straight  from  the  Internet,  customer  addresses,  team  discussions, 
presentations.  You  name  it,  if  your  users  want  it,  they  can  get  ahold  of  it  right  from  Notes. 

And  when  it  comes  to  sharing  work  across  departments  and  offices,  users  can  quickly  forward 
web  pages  to  colleagues,  turn  e-mail  into  meeting  invitations  and  even  use  their  favorite  word 
processor  as  their  e-mail  editor. 

^g)  Designed  to  help  you  profit  from  the  Web  more  effectively  than  ever,  Lotus 
e-business  Notes  4.6  will  remove  the  barriers  that  separate  your  colleagues,  suppliers  and 
customers  from  what  they  need.  It’s  time  to  conquer  that  mountain  of  information,  instead 
of  getting  buried  underneath  it  -  visit  www.lotus.com/worktheweb  for  a  free  trial.  Or  call 
us  at  1  800  872-3387,  ext.  D635,  and  we’ll  send  you  more  details. 
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POP3  SUPPORT 
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Working  Together’ 


Over  15,000  lotus  Business  Partners  can  deliver  Notes  solutions  lor  you  today.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©1997  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus,  lotus  Notes,  lotus  SmartSuite  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trades*.*  .>■: 
Work  the  Web  is  a  trademark  of  lotus  Development  Corp.  The  e  business  logo  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  *AII  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Universal  bus  awaits  Windows  98  drivers 

►  Laptop  port  sees  the  first  signs  of  adoption  process 


By  Kim  Girard 

users  have  gained  a  glimmer  of 
hope  that  the  Universal  Serial  Bus  (USB) 
ports  on  the  back  of  their  laptop  comput¬ 


ers  might  be  useful  someday. 

Most  notebook  PCs  have  come 
equipped  with  a  USB  port  since  mid- 
1997,  but  most  vendors  aren’t  yet  mak¬ 
ing  the  printers,  scanners,  cameras,  mice 


or  monitors  that  comply  with  the  USB 
standard. 

But  at  Comdex/Fall  ’97,  held  recently 
in  Las  Vegas,  a  handful  of  vendors  dis¬ 
played  USB-compliant  devices.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  Intel  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.; 


Logitech  Corp.  in  Fremont,  Calif.;  and 
Connectix  Corp.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.  And 
3Com  Corp.  announced  that  its  new  56 K 
bit/sec.  voice/fax  modem  will  have  USB 
support. 

However,  the  “one-size-fits-all”  port 
isn’t  expected  to  be  easy  to  use  until  end 
users  upgrade  to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  98,  which  has  the  necessary  drivers 
to  support  USB  devices.  Windows  95 
doesn’t  fully  support  USB. 

The  advantage  of  USB  is  that  a  single 
I/O  port  can  support  a  wide  variety  of 
peripheral  devices,  and  a  user  can  daisy- 
chain  devices  off  the  port.  That  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  multiple  serial  and 
parallel  ports  to  connect  devices  such  as 
modems  and  printers. 


A  sampling  of  USB-friendly  PC  devices 


Vendor/ 

product 

Description 

Price 

Connectix 

QuickCam 

Digital  video 
camera  for 
the  PC 

$99 

Connectix 

OuickClip 

A  device  that 
captures  and 
saves  video 

$99 

Logitech 
Page  Scan 
USB 

Integrated 
video  camera 
and  color 

scanner 

$230 

Kodak 

DVC  300 

Digital  video 
camera 

$200 

“This  is  one  of  those  standards  that 
you  really  want  to  win  because  it’s  just 
going  to  simplify  everything,”  said  Ken 
Dulaney,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

EASIER  CONFIGURATION 

A  USB  standard  would  effectively  make 
connecting  to  a  laptop  idiot-proof,  said 
Matt  Hayden,  technology  specialist  at 
TSG  Ventures,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

On  the  management  side,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  USB  would  erase  several  config¬ 
uration  hassles,  such  as  setting  user  ad¬ 
dresses  and  dealing  with  interruption 
requests. 

USB  also  could  eliminate  the  need  to 
open  the  machine,  reboot  or  use  special 
cards  when  adding  hardware.  It  boosts 
data  transfer  rates  to  12M  bit/sec. 

Support  staff  should  see  some  relief 
when  users  start  taking  advantage  of 
USB,  Dulaney  said.  “Serial  ports  are  one 
of  the  areas  where  you  get  the  most 
support  calls,”  he  said.  “Conflicting  ports 
are  really  a  pain.” 

“We’re  getting  close  to  this  being  a  real 
product  and  a  real  standard  with  sup¬ 
port,”  said  Nathan  Nuttall,  an  analyst  at 
Sherwood  Research  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
But  he  said  corporate  adoption  of  USB 
will  take  two  to  three  years. 

“If  you’ve  got  a  system  [in  place], 
you’re  not  going  to  run  out  and  throw 
away  all  your  monitors  and  printers,”  he 
said.  “For  now,  you’re  looking  at  a  lot  of 
serial  connections.”  □ 
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If  you  think  your  custom  application  development 
deserves  recognition,  now’s  the  time  to  prove  it. 
Enter  your  innovative  Microsoft®  Windows®  solution 
in  the  seventh  annual  Windows  World  Open  today. 

It’s  the  international  competition  that  recognizes  the 
best  in  Windows  development  —  with  each  winner 
Dersonally  presented  an  award  from  Bill  Gates.  And 
isn’t  getting  the  good  word  from  Bill  a  great  way  to 
get  the  recognition  you  deserve? 

Submit  your  entry  by  January  23,  1998. 


RECOGNIZING  EXCELLENCE 

IN  CUSTOM  APPLICATIONS 


vww.wwopen.com 

isit  the  contest  Web  site  to  download  an  entry  kit,  meet  last 
c  ar’s  winners  and  get  details  about  this  year's  categories, 
mail  wwo@jcai.com  or  call  800-829-4143. 
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Who’d  have 
imagined  the 
world’s  largest 
notebook 
screen  would  fit 
into  such  a 
small  package? 
(Other  than  us? 

No  one.)  With 
its  brilliant  14.1" 
screen,  3.2  GB 
hard  drive  and 
powerful  Intel 
Pentiuni®processor 
with  MMX™ 
technology,  the 
1.4"  thin,  6.2-lb. 
Digital  HiNote™ 
Ultra  2000  lets 


you  do  whatever, 
wherever.  Add 
in  its  extra-long 
battery  life,  full 
plug-and-play 
Windows  NT® 
compatibility, 
20x  swappable 
CD-ROM,  and 
what  have  you 
got?  No  room  left 
for  compromises. 
For  details,  find 
us  at  www.digital. 
com/xxl  or  call 
1-800-DIGITAL. 
And  get  ready 
to  win  in  a 
networked  world. 


$1997  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Digital,  tha  Digital  logo 
and  HINota  art  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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Compatibility  solved;  Office  97  sales  rise 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


lena  rozell  has  no  problem  saying 
her  company  is  an  all-Microsoft  shop. 

When  Microsoft  Corp.  upgraded  Of¬ 
fice  4.3  to  Office  95,  United  Video  Satel¬ 
lite  Group,  Inc.  switched  over  most  of  its 


800  desktops,  Rozell  said. 

“We  deployed  Office  95  almost  as  soon 
as  it  hit  the  street,’’  said  Rozell,  director 
of  information  technology  services  at  the 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  company. 

When  the  time  came  to  switch  from 
Office  95  to  Office  97  early  this  year,  Ro¬ 


zell  was  set  to  do  it  again.  But  she  hit  a 
snag  that  Microsoft  is  only  too  aware  of 
by  now:  the  much-publicized  incompati¬ 
bility  between  its  Word  97  and  all  previ¬ 
ous  versions  of  the  application. 

Microsoft  officials  say  those  days  are 
gone.  With  the  release  two  months  ago  of 
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Hey,  we  know  your 
hectic  schedule  doesn’t 
always  allow  you  as  much 
quality  time  as  you’d  like 
with  your  trusty  issue  of 
Computerworld.  And  that 
you  can’t  always  peruse 
every  pixellated  word  of 
our  website,  spiffy  though 
it  may  be. 
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its  Enterprise  Update  Service  1.0,  Micro¬ 
soft’s  sales  have  been  brisk  enough  to 
break  previous  records.  The  company 
claims  to  have  sold  an  average  of  60,000 
licenses  per  day,  or  20  million  total,  since 
Office  97  was  released  last  December. 

Although  Microsoft  said  the  figures 
can’t  be  compared  directly,  Office  95  — 
which  set  a  record  itself  —  sold  about  5 
million  copies  in  a  io-month  period 
when  it  was  introduced  in  August  1995. 

But  one  software  analyst  said  he  would 
remain  skeptical  of  the  numbers  until 
the  company  provides  more  details. 

“They’re  trying  to  generate  a  lot  more 
interest  in  the  marketplace,”  said  Chris 
Le  Tocq,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Le  Tocq  said  the  market  for 

"A  lot  of  the  documents  that  are 
produced  wind  up  on  our  intranet 
and  extranet,"  so  moving  to 
Office  97  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  good  business  decision. 

-  Fred  Winograd 

Nationsbanc  Montgomery 


suites  has  matured,  and  upgrade  pur¬ 
chases  have  generally  slowed.  By  releas¬ 
ing  numbers  that  show  droves  of  compa¬ 
nies  adopting  the  suite,  Microsoft  may 
just  be  trying  to  persuade  others  to  follow 
suit,  he  said. 

Microsoft  officials  wouldn’t  provide  a 
breakdown  of  the  figures  but  admitted 
that  only  about  half  of  the  20  million  li¬ 
censes  sold  had  been  deployed  to  date. 
That  figure  excludes  Office  97  licenses 
purchased  by  companies  that  still  run  Of¬ 
fice  95,  officials  said. 

BUGFIXES 

Despite  the  criticism,  Le  Tocq  said  Office 
97  has  been  popular  —  especially  with 
the  maintenance  release  that  fixes  nu¬ 
merous  reported  bugs,  including  the 
Word  incompatibility  problem. 

The  update  was  enough  for  Rozell, 
who  has  moved  two-thirds  of  her  compa¬ 
ny  to  Office  97. 

The  main  reasons  users  cited  for  the 
upgrade  are  the  Internet  capabilities  and 
collaboration  features  of  the  suite,  Micro¬ 
soft  officials  said.  Office  97  applica¬ 
tions  let  users  save  in  native  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML)  and  view 
changes  made  by  individuals  to  a  shared 
document. 

Internet  features  such  as  the  ability  to 
save  documents  in  HTML  were  among 
the  reasons  Nationsbanc  Montgomery 
Securities,  Inc.  switched  from  Office  95 
to  Office  97  for  its  2,500  desktops,  said 
Fred  Winograd,  chief  technologist  at  the 
San  Francisco  company. 

“A  lot  of  the  documents  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  wind  up  on  our  intranet  and  extra- 
net,”  Winograd  said.  He  wouldn’t  give 
details  about  the  cost  of  upgrading  but 
said  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  decision.  □ 
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Presenting  our  new  expanded  line  of  servers.  Each  day  more  and  more  companies  realize 
the  power  and  advantages  of  running  their  operations  with  Compaq  servers. 

Today,  over  one  million  Compaq  servers  are  in  operation.  As  the  need  for  this  more  efficient  and 
intelligent  form  of  computing  has  expanded,  our  line  of  servers  has  expanded  to  meet  every  demand. 
The  ProSignia  200  is  our  entry-level  server,  which  your  business  can  buy  for  the  price  of  a  desktop. 

For  workgroups,  we  offer  the  ProLiant  800  and  the  new  850R,  which  is  the  first  high-density,  rack-ready  workgroup  server. 

Moving  up  the  organization,  we  offer  the  scalable  and  flexible  ProLiant  2500  for  departments  and  the  ProLiant  6000,  which  delivers 
excellent  price  performance  for  midrange  enterprises. 

The  ProLiant  6500  and  7000  are  the  newest  scalable  additions  to  our  line  and  establish  solid  enterprise  capabilities.  Each  offers  the  highest 
levels  of  availability  for  7x  24  computing. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Compaq  servers  have  set  the  standard  for  open  systems  computing.  Today,  Compaq  management  software  allows 
companies  to  keep  networks  up  and  running  and  costs  down. 

The  days  of  having  to  run  your  business  only  on  the  big,  expensive  iron  are  over.  Go  with  the  company  that  sells  the  most  computers  on 
the  planet  and  you'll  see  the  future  is  a  wide  open,  newly  paved  superhighway  just  begging  to  be  travelled. 

www.compaq.com/products/servers 
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THE  MARINES. 
THE  GREEN  BERETS. 
THE  NAVY  SEALS. 

Welcome  to  reseller  boot  camp:  The  Sun  Competency  Certification  Program-a  proving  ground  from  which 


a  handful  of  value-added  resellers  will  graduate.  Trained  in  Sun™  products,  consulting  and  interoperability, 


as  well  as  the  latest  Java™  technologies,  they’re  certified  in  everything  from 


Enterprise,  Workgroup  and  Specialty  categories  to  service  and  support.  Simply 


# Sun 

microsystems 


ENTERPRISE,  WORKGROUP 
AND  SPECIALTY  CERTIFIED 


put,  they’re  the  ones  the  tabloids  call  when  the  big  MIS  scandal  breaks.  Sure,  there  are  easier  ways  to 


♦ Sun 

microsystems 

become  a  reseller.  There  are  also  bargain  parachutes.  The  bottom  line  is  that  when  you  see  the  Sun  seal 


of  approval  hanging  on  the  wall,  your  rip  cord  worries  will  evaporate  like  software  titles  for  the  Commodore  64. 


Just  look  for  the  certification  logo,  and  walk  on  in.  Left-left-left-right-left.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER" 

LET’S  TALK  ABOUT 
PROGRAM  THAT’S 
TOUGH  TO  GET  INTO. 
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BROWSERS 

Microsoft 
Explorer  gains 
new  security 

By  Laura  DiDio 


Microsoft  corp.  last  week 
released  the  latest  version  of  its 
Internet  Explorer  browser  for  its 
Windows  platforms. 

Microsoft  took  steps  to  shore 
up  potential  security  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  in  Internet  Explorer  4.01. 

The  Redmond,  Wash. -based 
company  was  sharply  criticized 
following  the  Oct.  1  release  of 
Explorer  4.0,  which  had  several 
security  glitches. 


Internet  Explorer  4.01 
includes  enhancements 
designed  to  make  it  easier 
for  users  with  disabilities 
to  surf  the  Internet. 


Explorer  4.01  includes  the 
latest  security  updates  and 
patches  to  the  Version  4.0,  so 
users  only  have  to  make  one 
download  for  the  most  up-to- 
date  feature  set. 

The  most  notable  patch  cor¬ 
rects  a  flaw  in  the  so-called  buff¬ 
er  overmn  facility,  which  causes 
Explorer  4.0  to  crash.  This  af¬ 
fects  only  Windows  95  PCs  run¬ 
ning  Explorer  4.0. 

Specifically,  Windows  95  sys¬ 
tems  were  at  risk  when  a  mali¬ 
cious  World  Wide  Web  site  con¬ 
tained  a  uniform  resource 
locator  that  began  with  “res://” 
and  had  more  characters  than 
the  browser  supports. 

The  extra  characters  poten¬ 
tially  could  form  a  malicious 
executable  that  could  then 
run  on  an  unsuspecting  user’s 
computer. 

EASIER  ACCESS 

Explorer  4.01  also  includes  “ac¬ 
cessibility”  enhancements  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  easier  for  us¬ 
ers  with  disabilities  to  surf  the 
Internet. 

Users  can  control  the  display 
of  colors,  font  sizes  and  font 
styles  of  all  Web  pages.  Explorer 
4.01  also  incorporates  keyboard 
improvements  for  users  who 
have  difficulty  using  a  mouse 
and  support  for  screen  readers 
to  assist  vision-impaired  users. 

For  instance,  all  objects  in 
Web  pages  on  the  Active  Desk¬ 
top  can  now  be  accessed  using 
keystrokes  instead  of  a 
mouse.  □ 


StorageTek  system  a  lifesaver  for  clinic 


STORAGETEK'S  MEDICAL  IMAGE  ARCHIVE 

Storage 
time  frame 

Tool 

Use 

0  to  1  month 

StorageTek  RAID 
disk  array 

Immediate  patient 
diagnosis 

1  to  3  months 

StorageTek 
random  access 
tape 

Ad  hoc  access  to 
recent  historical 
images 

0  to  7-plus 
years 

StorageTek 
Nearline  robotic 
tape  library 

High-capacity 
storage  of  all 
historical  images 

By  Tim  Ouellette 


like  many  hospitals  around 
the  country,  the  Cleveland  Clin¬ 
ic  Foundation’s  medical  imag¬ 
ing  projects  were  in  critical  con¬ 
dition. 

In  radiology  alone,  “we  were 
burning  several  thousands  of 
dollars  of  optical  disk  per 
month,”  with  access  times  up  to 
a  half-hour  long,  said  Dr.  Robert 
Cecil,  director  of  network  com¬ 
puting  at  the  Cleveland-based 
health  system. 

But  the  foundation  is  consoli¬ 
dating  isolated,  expensive  and 
unscalable  imaging  projects  in¬ 
to  one  central  archive  based  on 
Storage  Technology  Corp.’s 
high-end  tape  storage. 

Louisville,  Colo.-based  Sto¬ 
rageTek  last  week  made  the  sys¬ 
tem  widely  available  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  the  Medical  Image 
Archive,  a  bundle  of  tape,  disk 
and  software  tuned  to  the  high- 
capacity,  high-volume  needs  of 
the  health  industry. 

The  announcement  comes  at 
a  crucial  time,  as  the  health  care 


industry  deals  with  managed 
care,  cost  cutting  and  mergers 
that  require  more  doctors  in 
widespread  locations  to  share 
data. 

Medical  imaging  originally 
was  seen  as  a  way  to  slash  the 
time  and  costs  of  film-based  X- 
rays.  For  example,  each  X-ray 
film  costs  about  $5,  but  the  hos¬ 
pital  spends  at  least  another  $5 
for  the  labor  and  space  needed 
to  file,  store  and  access  the  film. 

Imaging  projects  have  been 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  a  strong 
storage  component  that  can 


handle  the  performance  and 
scalability  requirements  of  huge 
medical  image  files.  These 
aren’t  typical  iM -byte-size  busi¬ 
ness  data  archives  —  medical 
image  files  can  average  iG  to 
100G  bytes  in  size,  and  doctors 
often  need  them  quickly. 

Robotic  tape  technology  is 
thought  to  be  better  suited  for 
these  duties  than  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  optical  disk  platters  or  ex¬ 
pensive  RAID. 

“StorageTek,  with  its  support 
in  its  tape  systems  for  huge 
files,  really  can  bring  something 


to  the  effort  to  support  central¬ 
ized  medical  imaging  systems,” 
said  Philip  Drew,  an  analyst  at 
Concord  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
in  Concord,  Mass. 

The  Cleveland  Clinic’s  ar¬ 
chive  now  holds  between  5T 
and  10T  bytes  of  medical  im¬ 
ages  and  will  soon  add  those 
from  the  cardiology  department, 
Cecil  said.  The  clinic  also  plans 
to  create  a  link  between  the  im¬ 
age  archive  and  the  hospital’s 
other  business-oriented  infor¬ 
mation  systems  to  tie  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  patient’s  file  together 
online. 

Prices  for  StorageTek’s  Medi¬ 
cal  Image  Archive  begin  at  less 
than  $100,000  and  include  the 
following: 

■  StorageTek  open  systems 
RAID. 

■  StorageTek  Nearline  tape  li¬ 
braries. 

■  Application  Storage  Manager 
software,  which  lets  users  view 
all  archived  files. 

■  Network  security  software 
from  StorageTek’s  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  division.  □ 


CA  links  Unicenter  TNG 
to  raft  of  specialty  tools 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


computer  associates  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  has  taken  steps  to 
strengthen  its  Unicenter  TNG 
enterprise  management  suite  by 
linking  it  to  specialized  tools 
from  several  vendors. 

The  moves  reflect  CA’s  strate¬ 
gy  of  embracing,  not  replacing, 
users’  existing  tools,  yet  making 
them  work  together  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  source  of  sup¬ 
port. 

That  integration 
offers  information  systems 
managers  the  best  of  both 
worlds  —  streamlined  enter¬ 
prise  management  coupled  with 
best-of-breed  solutions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Peter  Kastner,  an  analyst 
at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

CA  needs  this  type  of  broad 
support  to  compete  with  Tivoli 
Systems,  Inc.  and  its  many  part¬ 
ners  in  the  systems  manage¬ 
ment  market,  which  could  hit 
$18  billion  by  2001. 

CA’s  actions  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■  It  beefed  up  its  network  man¬ 


agement  capability  and  added 
support  for  devices  and  software 
from  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Now,  cen¬ 
tral  operators  can  gather  vital 
performance  data  from  those 
routers,  switches  and  hubs  di¬ 
rectly  through  Unicenter  TNG. 
They  can  also  launch  device¬ 
specific  tools  from  the  suite's 
network  map. 

“Now  we  can  see  the  dozen 
most  important 
router  statistics, 
not  a  zillion  param¬ 
eters,”  said  Unicenter  TNG  user 
Mike  Altiero,  network  services 
manager  at  American  Interna¬ 
tional  Underwriters  in  Living¬ 
ston,  N.J. 

Altiero  said  central  operators 
need  this  “lite  router  manager” 
so  they  can  compare  router  er¬ 
rors  and  congestion  with  system 
performance  and  other  factors 
to  diagnose  complex  problems 
such  as  slow  application  re¬ 
sponse  time. 

■  Within  weeks,  users  of  inter¬ 
networking  gear  from  Bay  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.  and  3Com  Corp.  will 
get  similar  support,  according 


ENTERPRISE 

MANAGEMENT 


“Now  we  can  see 
the  dozen  most 
important  router 
statistics,  not  a 
ziiiion  parame¬ 
ters." 

-  MIKE  ALTIERO, 
AMERICAN 
^INTERNATIONAL 
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to  officials  at  CA  in  Islandia, 
N.Y. 

■  On  the  systems  management 
front,  CA  and  Silicon  Graphics, 
Inc.  (SGI)  announced  plans  to 
support  Unicenter  TNG  and 
CA’s  database  software  on  SGI’s 
cache-coherent  Non-Uniform 
Memory  Access  servers. 

SGI  also  will  bundle  the 
framework  subset  of  Unicenter 
TNG  to  manage  servers  and 
workstations. 

■  CA  and  HP  have  integrated 
support  for  HP’s  Vectra  desktop 
PCs,  Kayak  workstation  PCs, 
NetServer  server  PCs  and  Laser¬ 


Jet  printers  in  Unicenter  TNG. 

That  means  Unicenter  TNG 
can  wake  up  1,500  HP  systems 
at  night  to  automatically  distrib¬ 
ute  software  in  conjunction  with 
HP’s  TopTools,  said  Mark  Ho- 
rak,  technology  manager  at  Ful- 
bright  &  Jaworski  LLP  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Integrating  the  international 
law  firm’s  management  tools 
that  way  “helps  us  put  an  upper 
limit  on  our  personnel  costs,” 
Horak  said.  "Technical  staff  is 
getting  harder  to  find  and  more 
expensive  when  you  do  find 
them.”D 
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Corel’s  success  is  rooted  in  its  ability  to  develop  and  deliver  cutting-edge  technology  ahead 
of  the  rest.  Through  12  years  of  industry  “firsts”  and  outstanding  growth — Corel  is 
ranked  one  of  the  fastest-growing  companies  in  the  world*— Corel  has  attracted 
customers  with  innovative  software  solutions.  These  comprehensive  solutions  can  be 
tailored  to  individual  organizations’  needs  through  flexible  and  easy-to-administer 
licensing  programs. 


The  Corel  License  Program  (CLP)  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  deploy 
Corel  software.  CLP  delivers  an  all-in-one  business  solution  by  combining 
powerful  products  with  high-quality  service.  Corel  applications  help  boost 
employee  productivity  and  reduce  training  costs.  Specialized  tools  for 
installation  and  maintenance  greatly  reduce  software  administration.  And 
the  company’s  exceptional  technical  support  optimizes  your  IT 
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Corel  solutions  effectively  lower  your  total  cost  of  ownership  (TCO). 
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Briefs 

Hard  drive  slump 

Seagate  Technology,  Inc.,  a 
leading  PC  hard  drive  maker, 
last  week  warned  that  sales  for 
its  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
1998 — wh  ich  will  end  Jan.  2 — 
won’t  meet  Wall  Street  expec¬ 
tations. 

Seagate  officials  said  the 
revenue  shortfall  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  unexpected  pricing 
pressure  and  iower-than- 
anticipated  demand  for  its 
high-performance  drives. 

IChat  buys  GlohalChat 

Austin,  Texas-based  IChat, 
Inc.  has  acquired  the  Global- 
Chat  product  line  from  Quar¬ 
terdeck  Corp.  in  Marina  del 
Rey,  Calif.,  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  The  buyout  will  give 
IChat  about  33%  of  the  market 
for  software  that  lets  users 
send  text  messages  in  real 
timeoverthe  Internet 

Cats  deepen  at  AT&T _ 

AT&T  Corp.  in  Basking  Ridge, 
N.J.,  reportedly  plans  deep 
cost-cutting  measures  under 
new  CEO  C.  Michael  Arm¬ 
strong. 

The  $52  billion  telecom¬ 
munications  giant  announced 
$2.6  billion  in  spending  re¬ 
ductions  in  March,  but  Arm¬ 
strong  intends  to  cut  even 
more,  a  spokeswoman  said. 
AT&T  also  may  take  another 
run  at  acquiring  a  regional 
Bell  operating  company. 

AST  to  slash  1,200  jobs 

AST  Research,  Inc.  plans  to 
eliminate  as  much  as  37%  of 
its  worldwide  workforce,  or 
about  1,200  jobs,  company  of¬ 
ficials  said  last  week.  The  cuts 
—  the  company’s  second 
round  of  layoffs  in  less  than  a 
year  —  are  aimed  at  reducing 
the  time  it  takes  to  get  prod¬ 
ucts  to  market. 

Open  Text  buy _ 

Waterloo,  Ontario-based  Open 
Text  Corp.  has  acqu  ired  Camp¬ 
bell  Services  from  FTP  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc,  in  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  $6.7  million.  Camp¬ 
bell  makes  electronic  calendar¬ 
ing  software  that  Open  Text 
plans  to  integrate  with  its  Live- 
link  Intranet  document  man¬ 
agement  and  collaboration 
software. 


Security  consolidations  consumer-friendly 


►  Small  stand-alone 
vendors  are  targets 

By  Laura  DiDio 

there  was  a  flurry  of  consoli¬ 
dation  activity  in  the  security  in¬ 
dustry  last  week  as  vendors  tried 
to  bolster  their  product  lines. 

Axent  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Rockville,  Md.  —  best  known 
for  its  intrusion  de- 

SmiBITV 

tection,  remote  ac-  — 

and  security 


TECHNOLOGY 

cess  ~~ 

management  products  —  ac¬ 
quired  firewall  vendor  Raptor 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Waltham, 

Mass.,  for  $243.2  million  in 
stock. 

Next,  leading  antivirus  vendor 
Network  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  formerly 
McAfee  Associates,  Inc.,  closed 
its  $1.3  billion  acquisition  of 
Network  General  Corp.  early. 

With  that  deal  done,  the 
merged  entity  promptly  bought 
encryption  vendor  Pretty  Good 
Privacy  Corp.  in  San  Mateo, 

Calif.,  for  $36  million. 

Finally,  Internet  Security  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  a  maker  of 
intrusion  detection  devices  and 
security  management  tools, 


inked  a  deal  with  security  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Price  Waterhouse 
LLP  to  provide  high-level  securi¬ 
ty  services  for  Fortune  1,000 
companies. 

Mary  McCaffrey,  an  analyst  at 
New  York  brokerage  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons,  Inc.,  noted  that 
security  is  a  high-growth  market 
that  is  “currently  a  very  frag¬ 
mented  market.” 

“The  [security]  market  is 
greatly  in  need  of  con¬ 
solidation.  There  are 
way  too  many  pieces 


for  a  lot  of  these  small  compa¬ 
nies  to  get  sufficient  revenues 
and  a  customer  base  as  stand¬ 
alone  firms,”  McCaffrey  said. 

Other  analysts  said  the  con¬ 
solidation  could  result  in  lower 
prices. 

Phillip  Carden,  managing 
consultant  at  The  Registry,  Inc. 
in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  said  the  Ax- 
ent/Raptor  merger  spells  one- 
stop  shopping  for  consumers. 

“Before  the  acquisition,  Ax¬ 
ent  had  one  of  the  broadest  set 
of  security  offerings  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  one  thing  that  was 
notably  missing  was  a  firewall 
device,  and  they  addressed  that 
problem  by  buying  Raptor  Sys¬ 
tems,”  Carden  said. 


Carden  also  said  the  burst  of 
merger  activity  underscores  the 
crucial  role  security  will  play  in 
21st-century  networks  that  rely 
on  the  Internet. 

"This  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ice¬ 
berg.  The  security  industry  is  at 
the  same  stage  right  now  that 
the  internetworking  industry 
was  in  in  the  early  1990s.  Secu¬ 
rity  is  the  key  enabling  infra¬ 
structure  technology  for  the 
next  wave  of  Internet- 
enabled  applications,  such  as 
electronic  commerce,”  Carden 
said.  □ 
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Percentage  of  companies 
that  cited  the  Internet  as 
a  frequent  point  of  attack 


38% 


1996 


1997 


Base:  563  Fortune  1,000  companies 

Source:  Computer  Security  Institute,  San  Francisco 


SmartStream  flows  along 

►  Geac  upgrade  has  enterprise  resource  focus 


By  Randy  Weston 


the  former  Dun  &  Bradsteet 
Software  Co.  is  alive  and  kick¬ 
ing,  one  year  after  being  bought 
by  Canadian  holding  company 
Geac  Computer  Corp. 

The  Atlanta-based  software 
maker  is  preparing  to  roll  out 
the  latest  version  of  its  client/ 
server  software  system,  Geac 
SmartStream  Version  5. 


Alliance  rallies  behind  E-commerce 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


several  major  financial  and 
technology  companies  have 
launched  an  initiative  to  pro¬ 
mote  electronic  commerce. 

The  alliance,  called  First 
Global  Commerce,  will  focus  on 
enterprise  payments,  Internet 
commerce  and  smart  cards.  It 
will  include  a  fomm  for  discuss¬ 
ing  those  technologies,  as  well 
as  an  initial  offering  of  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  products  based  on 
VeriFone,  Inc.’s  Integrated  Pay¬ 
ment  System. 

Other  backers  include  Veri¬ 
Fone  parent  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  Visa  International,  Inc., 
Citibank  and  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

“They  have  some  heavy  hit¬ 
ters,”  said  Cliff  Condon,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  initia¬ 
tive  holds  promise  to  help  edu¬ 
cate  financial  institutions  and 


First  Global  Commerce  members 
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Online  banking 

Mondex 

Smart  cards 

get  them  up  to  speed,  Condon 
said,  but  the  challenge  will  be 
"how  they  can  become  not  just 
another  group  with  meetings.” 

The  move  by  VeriFone  helps 
counter  aggressive  moves  by  IBM 
in  the  electronic-commerce  are¬ 
na,  industry  watchers  said. 

“We  think  it’s  an  important 
forum,”  said  David  Brancoli,  a 
spokesman  for  alliance  member 
Visa.  “We  anticipate  that  it  is  go¬ 


ing  to  do  significant  work.” 

The  fomm  is  expected  to  hold 
its  first  meeting  late  next 
month,  according  to  Bob  Mur¬ 
phy,  a  director  at  VeriFone.  The 
group  claims  that  its  offerings 
will  be  based  on  an  open  archi¬ 
tecture.  Initiative  founders  are 
talking  with  other  technology 
companies  and  hope  to  an¬ 
nounce  more  members  by 
March.  □ 


“They  bounced  back  after  the 
buyout,  and  it’s  provided  stabil¬ 
ity  for  the  company,”  said  Harry 
Tse,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston. 

“The  product  is  still  very 
good.  It  was  a  smart  move  on 
their  part  to  drop  the  manufac¬ 
turing  part  of  the  product  and 
concentrate  on  financials  and 
distribution,”  he  said. 

Geac  last  spring  dropped  a 
year-old  manufacturing  module 
from  its  lineup.  Its  package 
now  consists  of  financials,  pro¬ 
curement,  human  resources 
and  decision-support  modules 
—  a  sort  of  enterprise  resource 
planning  system  for  non¬ 
manufacturers. 

Geac  is  targeting  a  select 
group  of  vertical  industries  with 
its  applications,  namely  finan¬ 
cial  services,  health  care,  busi¬ 
ness  services,  public  sector  and 
manufacturers,  although  not 
the  process  side  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  business. 

New  inventory  and  project 
management  applications  are 
the  highlight  of  Geac’s  latest 
client/server  package,  which  is 
expected  to  be  released  the  week 
of  Dec.  22. 

KN  Energy,  Inc.  next  year 
plans  to  upgrade  to  the 
new  version  of  SmartStream, 
including  the  two  new  modules. 
Lorraine  Wilson,  technical  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Lakewood,  Colo., 
natural  gas  company,  said  a 
module  that  allows  consign¬ 
ment  of  inventory  will  save  the 
company  $600,000  at  one  loca¬ 
tion  alone.  □ 
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Take  a  break  Everybody 
in  my  office  seemed 
to  be  doing  it,  so 


finally  I  capitulated. 

I  surfed  over  to  www.gameshows.com,  downloaded 
the  plug-in  and  started  to  play  “Strike  a  Match.” 

“You’ll  love  this.  It’s  addictive,”  one  of  my  glassy¬ 
eyed,  addicted  colleagues  promised.  Indeed,  this  on¬ 
line  interactive  word-match  game  was  a  snap  to  learn 
(12,000  points  on  my  first  score!)  and  wonderfully 
distracting.  I  immediately  understood  why  small 
groups  of  writers  and  editors  have  been  clustering 
around  various  PCs,  shouting  out  categories  (“Try 
horses!  No,  no,  Broadway 
plays!")  like  demented 
Jeopardy  contestants. 

And  once  I’d  spent  some 
stress-relieving  time  this  way, 
I  realized  how  monumentally 
silly  it  is  for  managers  to 
waste  time  worrying  about 
this  phenomenon.  Frankly, 
we  all  need  an  occasional  mental  break  from  informa¬ 
tion  overload  —  whether  we  get  it  from  some  engag¬ 
ing  Web  game  or  a  sociable  stroll  to  the  coffee 
machine. 

Yet  there  is  an  obnoxious  trend  afoot  to  strip  all 
games  from  office  PCs,  as  one  of  our  feature  stories 
[“Not  playing  around’’]  detailed  last  week.  Leading  the 
publicity  campaign  is  a  boneheaded  U.S.  senator 
who’s  convinced  that  federal  workers  are  wasting  mil¬ 
lions  of  taxpayer  dollars  playing  Minesweeper.  Adding 
fuel  to  his  foolishness  are  a  handful  of  news  stories 
that  all  quote  the  same  sources,  a  highly  dubious 
study  that  claims  billions  are  lost  annually  in  “worker 
productivity"  and  a  few  self-serving  software  compa¬ 
nies  hawking  their  search-and-destroy  game  products. 

Suddenly  we’ve  got  a  completely  bogus  issue  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  “management  concern.”  I  could  go  on 
and  on  about  the  fatally  flawed  notion  that  informa¬ 
tion  workers  can  be  clocked  like  an  assembly  line,  or 
about  the  futile  expenditure  of  IS  resources  to  chase 
down  and  eliminate  PC  games.  But  there’s  more 
pressing  business  awaiting  me;  I  think  I  can  score 
15,000  points  this  time.  . . . 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maryfran_johnson@cw.com 


LET  T  E  R  S 


Developers  need  to  consider 
the  hearing-impaired,  too 

In  reference  to  the  Oct.  27  arti¬ 
cle  on  voice-recognition  software 
[“Can  we  talk?”  CW],  I  guess  this 
is  why  they  call  deafness  the  “in¬ 
visible  handicap.”  Developers  of 
voice-recognition  products,  when 
considering  what  applications  their 
product  could  have  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  disabilities,  seem  to 
limit  their  vision  to  those 
who  have  lost  motor  skills, 
are  blind  or  are  otherwise 
unable  to  easily  use  a  com¬ 
puter  keyboard. 

I  realize  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  product  is  be¬ 
ing  driven  primarily  by 
business  applications  that  could 
free  people  from  their  keyboards, 
but  there  is  also  an  immense  mar¬ 
ket  out  there  among  the  hearing- 
impaired.  Hopefully,  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vancements  we  will  see  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  will  be  speaker- 
independent  voice  recognition.  I 
dream  of  the  day  when  1  can  walk 
into  a  meeting,  open  a  laptop,  acti¬ 
vate  the  microphone  and  have  the 
conversations  of  everyone  present 
displayed  on  the  screen  for  me. 

Bill  Coombs 
Information  systems 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 
Bentonville,  Ark. 

Advice  on  HR  is  dead  wrong 

IN  computerworld’s  Oct.  6 
issue,  Bill  Laberis’  commentary 
[“Things  they  don’t  teach  you  in 
Management  ioi”]  raised  two 
questions.  Does  Computerworld 
really  want  its  readership  to  go 
around  human  resources  depart¬ 
ments  and  stop  training  its  people? 
And  how  did  someone  as  clearly 


arrogant  and  self-centered  as  Bill 
Laberis  last  at  a  market  leader  like 
Computerworld ? 

I  read  Laberis’  editorials  for 
years,  and  although  I  occasionally 
disagreed  with  his  wrongheaded 
thinking,  at  least  I  respected  his 
background  and  experience  in  IT 
markets  enough  to  accept  that  he 
had  a  valid  opinion.  But  where 
does  he  come  off  giving  advice 
contrary  to  that  of 
every  manage¬ 
ment  thinker  of 
the  last  20  to  30 
years? 

Laberis  says  to 
“stop  pushing 
training.”  Mean¬ 
while,  technology 
changes  dramati¬ 
cally  every  six  to  eight  months.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  moving  to  a 
client/server  model  and  extending 
our  network  to  all  of  our  sites  and 
creating  standards  across  multiple 
networks  inherited  through  multi¬ 
ple  acquisitions.  Training  is  vital 
to  just  keep  ahead  of  the  deluge. 

Laberis’  words  suggest  that  he 
views  management  as  control  — 
his  control.  If  we  look  beyond  his 
remarkably  destructive  advice,  we 
see  only  the  monumental  arro¬ 
gance  of  Mr.  Laberis. 

Lockhart  Floors 
Nashua,  N.H. 

Save  tax  dollars:  Hire  a  grad 
and  pay  off  the  student  loan 

With  all  of  the  talk  about  re¬ 
cruitment  and  retention,  as  a 
young  IS  graduate  student,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  the  answer.  For 
every  month  an  employee  works  at 
your  company,  send  a  check  for  his 
or  her  student  loan  payment  (for 
example,  $500  per  month).  Com¬ 
panies  would  save  33  cents  on  the 


dollar  in  taxes  (or  so  I’m  told)  and 
have  the  most  loyal  employee  pos¬ 
sible.  Also,  by  making  the  payment 
every  month,  companies  do  not 
risk  large  payouts  while  employees 
run  off  to  another  company.  It’s  an 
absolute  win-win  situation. 

Lewis  Curtis 
Graduate  student  in 
computer  information  systems 
Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins 
lewiscurtis@hotmail.com 

Review  of  Staples  Web  site 
flawed;  Navigator  supported 

Computerworld  evaluated  the 
www.staples.com  Web  site  in  its 
Nov.  3  issue  [“Office  vendor  Web 
expertise  is  out  of  stock”].  Al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  we  do  not 
currently  offer  an  online  catalog, 
your  note  that  Netscape  Navigator 
is  not  supported  is  totally  in  error. 
I  am  disappointed  that  this  article 
was  published  without  clearly  re¬ 
searching  the  truth  or  contacting 
us  via  the  Web  for  clarity’s  sake. 

Tom  Frost 

Manager  of  Internet  development 
Staples,  Inc. 
Westboro,  Mass. 
tom.frost@staples.com 

More  letters,  page  36 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


Training  at  my 
company  is 
vital  to  just 
keeping  ahead 
of  the  deluge. 
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Is  the  year  2000  problem  overhyped? 

William  Ulrich 


On  Nov.  3,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  an 
article  called  “Debunking  Year  2000’s  Com¬ 
puter  Disaster.”  The  article  said  the  year  2000 
problem  is  overhyped. 


The  industry  does  have  those  profes¬ 
sionals  who  have  gone  over  the  edge  in 
spreading  fear  about  this  problem.  Those 
people  should  step  aside  and  let  those  of 
us  who  are  legitimately  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  do  our  jobs.  But  the  year 
2000  problem  is  real,  regardless  of  what 
those  on  either  side 
of  the  issue  say. 

The  article  said 
the  year  2000  mar¬ 
ket  is  “vendor-creat¬ 
ed.”  That’s  a  tired 
myth.  Many  vendors 
have  told  me  if  they 
could  artificially  cre¬ 
ate  demand  for  their 
products  and  services,  they  would  have 
chosen  a  less  risky  area. 

There  are  legal  risks  associated  with 
year  2000  work  because  failed  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  looking  for  scapegoats. 
That’s  why  one  large  consulting  firm 
that  specializes  in  embedded  systems 
backed  out  of  the  year  2000  field  last 


month.  Outsourcing  firms  burdened 
with  noncompliant  systems  face  another 
risk.  There  is  no  legal  precedent  as  to 


who  will  pay  to  make  those  systems 
compliant. 

And  year  2000  projects  aren’t  a 
favorite  of  vendors  because  they  have  a 
short  life,  are  hard  to  staff  and  have  a 
deadline  most  companies  won’t  meet. 

SOURCE  ISSUES 

Another  problem  with  the  Times  article 
is  its  sources.  David  Starr,  CIO  at  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest,  is  the  poster  child  of  the  “not 


a  problem"  movement.  The  article  refers 
to  “others  in  similar  positions,”  an 
anonymous  group  that  refused  to  go  out 
on  a  limb  with  Starr. 

The  article  also  quotes  sources  at  the 
FAA,  Bank  of  America  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  as  being  on  target  with 
their  year  2000  projects.  But  the  FAA 
spent  billions  trying  to  replace  its  aging 
systems  and  failed.  Bank  of  America  lost 
two  project  office  leaders  just  trying  to 
launch  its  year  2000  initia¬ 
tive.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  has  more  types  of 
computers  than  we  can 
imagine  around  the  world, 
in  the  sky  and  under  the 
seas.  Does  anyone  want  to 
bet  on  whether  those  orga¬ 
nizations  will  have  their  sys¬ 
tems  fixed  in  time? 

The  article  also  quotes 
Tom  Mock  at  the  Consumer  Electronics 
Manufacturers  Association  as  saying 
VCRs  have  “no  internal  calendar”  — 
and  therefore  no  year  2000  problem. 
Perhaps  Mock  would  like  to  explain 
how  my  Magnavox  VCR  Model 
CRN130AT01  knows  01/01/00  is  a 
Saturday  without  having  an  embedded 
date  function.  Mock  is  one  of  the  “elec¬ 
tronics  experts”  quoted  as  saying  that 
less  than  5%  of  embedded  chips  have 


These  people  should  step 
aside  and  let  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  do  our  jobs. 


Impossible! 


date  functions. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  are  working  on  the  year  2000 
problem.  More  join  the  battle  daily.  Bro¬ 
kerage  houses,  banks  and  insurance 
companies  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  mitigate  year  2000 
risks.  Novell,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  have  articulated  previously  un¬ 
known  date  glitches  to  customers.  The 
U.S.  House  and  Senate,  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  White  House  have  weighed  in  on 
the  issue. 

Is  it  possible  that  those  people  are  so 
wrong  and  that  Starr,  Mock  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  others  are  so  right? 

When  the  press  publishes  the  Times’ 
type  of  article  (it  was  reprinted  on  the  In¬ 
ternet),  it  plants  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
executives,  directors  and  more  than  8 
million  small  to  midsize  firms  sitting  on 
the  fence  regarding  this  problem. 

Articles  such  as  this  make  me  think 
that  maybe  a  little  hype  isn’t  such  a  bad 
thing.  □ 


Ulrich  is  president  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc.  and  co-author  of  The  Year 
2000  Software  Crisis:  Challenge  of 
The  Century.  He  can  he  reached  at 
tsginc@cruzio.com. 


Sell  to  the  enterprise,  not  just  IS 

Michael  Schrage 


So  I  give  my  spiel  about  the  future  politics  of  en¬ 
terprise  computing  to  Large  Software  Vendor 
sales  force.  The  talk  goes  well.  But  the  crowd 
is  much  more  interested  in  the  next  speaker.  That’s  OK. 
He  represents  a  huge  account  that  Large  Software  Ven¬ 
dor  lost,  and  the  audience  wants  to  know  why. 


This  guy  is  all  “Aw,  shucks  . . .  I’m  just 
a  good  ol’  boy  from  Texas,”  with  attitude 
as  smooth  as  molasses  on  a  hot  Houston 
day. 

His  company  is  an  aerospace  giant 
with  a  very  good  IS  reputation.  Clearly, 
he’s  come  here  to  send  a  message  to 
Large  Software  Vendor.  The  crowd  isn't 
hostile,  but  it  sure  isn’t  happy. 

THE  PLAYERS 

Good  01’  Boy  starts  his  story  about  why 
his  company  switched  vendors.  He  talks 
about  the  role  his  IS  organization  played 
in  the  move.  Turns  out  that  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  had  made  a  key  decision:  IS 
alone  wouldn’t  pick  the  winning  vendor. 
It  would  only  select  qualified  finalists 


based  on  rigorous  technical  criteria.  The 
qualifiers  would  then  audition  for  the 
people  who  would  actually  use  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Large  Software  Vendor  was  one  of 
three  finalists. 

Unfortunately,  Good  Ol’  Boy  drawls, 
the  users  didn’t  much  like  the  folks  from 
Large  Software  Vendor.  Seems  the  users 
got  the  impression  that  Large  Software 
Vendor  didn’t  really  believe  that  the 
users  would  make  the  final  call  about 
buying  the  system.  Good  Ol’  Boy 
says  he  got  feedback  from  his 
folks  that  Large  Software  Vendor 
talked  past  the  users  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  pitch  IS.  In  other  words, 

Large  Software  Vendor  totally 
blew  it. 


The  tale  sucks  the  energy  right  out  of 
the  auditorium.  It  has  the  solemn  ring 
of  truth  that  makes  the  crowd  sag.  Good 
Ol’  Boy  takes  a  few  questions,  but  it’s 
clear  that  nobody  will  lay  a  glove  on  him. 

I’m  fascinated.  For  one,  his  was  a 
parable  of  pure  politics,  so  —  selfishly  — 
my  talk  was  made  that  much  more  rele¬ 
vant.  For  another,  I  admire  the  clever 
way  Good  01’  Boy  had  leveraged  his  IS 
organization.  He  positioned  his  group 
both  as  technical  screen  and  as  enter¬ 
prise  facilitator.  If  things  go  smoothly 
with  the  newly  acquired  system,  he’s 
played  the  successful 
role  of  technical  part¬ 
ner  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  side. 

If  the  new  system 
doesn’t  go  quite  so 
well,  then  responsi¬ 
bility  —  blame  is 
such  an  ugly  word, 


isn't  it?  —  is  shared  with  his  collabora¬ 
tors.  Smart  management,  smart  politics. 
Good  01’  Boy  didn’t  come  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  the  spumed  lion’s  den  to 
be  eaten,  y’know. 

So  Large  Software  Vendor  has 
nowhere  to  look  but  the  mirror  to  figure 
out  what  went  wrong.  Indeed,  the  larger 
message  here  might  be  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  IS  sell  of  tomorrow  truly  has  to  be 
an  enterprise  sell  instead  of  just  an  IS 
sell. 

To  be  sure,  the  role  of  IS  as  technical 
filter  for  an  organizational  decision  is 
hardly  the  mainstream  of  enterprise 
procurement  practice.  But  then,  I 
can’t  imagine  that  IS  organizations 
don’t  learn  from  their  acquisitions 
mistakes,  either.  My  best  bet  is  that 
this  kind  of  acquisitions  approach 
will  grow  along  with  the  rise  of  en¬ 
terprise  computing.  Believe  me, 
Large  Software  Vendor  now’  thinks 
so  . . .  and  it's  got  far  more  at  stake 
on  it  than  I  do.  □ 


Schrage  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  author  of  No 
More  Teams!  His  Internet  address  is 
schrage  @  media,  mit.edu. 


Large  Software  Vendor 
talked  past  the  users  and 
totally  blew  it. 
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SAP  implementations  bring  gain  as  well  as  pain 


In  computerworld’s  "From 
SAP  to  Nuts”  front  page  story  in 
the  Nov.  io  issue,  I  was  quoted 
saying,  “If  you  estimated  realisti¬ 
cally,  the  numbers  would  be  so 
staggering  that  you  might  never 
start.”  I  meant  that  for  life  cycle 
costs  on  any  enterprise  resource 
planning  implementation,  but  it 
came  across  unfairly  as  just  apply¬ 
ing  to  SAP  projects. 

For  years,  Gartner  Group  has 
been  advising  users  to  focus  on 
project  complexity,  not  just  product 
complexity.  Vendors  like  to  beat 
up  on  each  other  about  the  speed 
of  their  implementations,  but  in 
reality,  a  complex  project  will  take 
more  than  24  months  whether 
you  are  implementing  Oracle, 

Baan  or  SAP. 

The  majority  of  effort  in  a  com¬ 
plex  project  lies  in  steps  such  as 
infrastructure  deployment,  data 
architecture  design,  conversion, 
integration  with  legacy,  testing 
and  end  user  training.  SAP’s  competition 
does  not  have  any  magical  tools  that 
make  any  of  these  phases  any  less  com¬ 
plex.  In  my  interview  with  your  writer,  I 
explained  all  these  points,  but  she  chose 
not  to  explore  them. 

Vinnie  Mirchandani 
Research  director 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Editor’s  note:  In  this  SAP  story,  Comput¬ 
erworld  should  have  included  response  and 
commentary  from  SAP  officials  about  the 
criticisms  raised  about  R/j  installations  in 


Some  SAP  projects 
ield  sticky  mess 


the  article.  We  neglected  to  follow  our  edito¬ 
rial  fairness  policy  in  this  case,  and  we 
regret  the  oversight. 

I  was  responsible  for  a  very  successful, 
io-month  “big  bang”  SAP  implementa¬ 
tion  at  Fujitsu  Microelectronics,  Inc.  that 
has  been  live  for  2.5  years.  I  always  find 
these  SAP  stories  to  be  quite  humorous 
because  the  focus  is  always  on  the  soft¬ 
ware,  the  time  and  the  cost.  That’s 
absolutely  the  wrong  way  to  look  at  it. 
The  real  focus  should  be  on  the  business 
benefits  of  a  successful  project. 

Companies  should  be  asking  if  their 


About  your  "No  black  hats”  column 
[CW,  Oct.  27]:  First,  there  is  a  moral 
aspect  to  business  practices.  Wrapping 
Microsoft  in  the  cloak  of  shareholder  wel¬ 
fare  begs  the  question  of  the  spread 
of  that  welfare.  What  percentage  of 
Microsoft  shareholders  are  Microsoft  em¬ 
ployees  or  affiliates?  Further,  knowingly 
hurting  the  consumer  to  the  benefit  of 
the  shareholder  is  immoral,  like  failing  to 
call  back  a  product  with  a  defect  that  may 
result  in  injury. 

Second,  little  stands  against  Microsoft 
co-opting  Java  as  a  tool  for  perpetuating 
its  monopoly  position.  Putting  Java  in  the 
public  domain  would  eliminate,  in  my 
view,  any  possibility  of  the  successful  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  language  as  a  platform- 
independent  tool.  The  success  of  TCP/IP 
is  the  result  of  its  evolution  as  a  platform- 
independent  tool.  Would  you  like  to 
return  to  the  era  of  vendor-specific  net¬ 
work  protocols?  I  would  not. 

Third,  I  find  Microsoft’s  argument  in 
favor  of  integrating  Java  tightly  with  its 
operating  systems  totally  self-serving  and 
completely  uncompelling.  If  tight  inte¬ 
gration  is  what  the  consumer  wants, 
there  are  plenty  of  options  already  avail¬ 


able  from  Microsoft:  C,  C++,  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic,  etc.  The  whole  point  of  Java  is  plat¬ 
form  independence. 

The  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  are 
competing  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
others.  Black  and  white  hats  can  be  clear¬ 
ly  seen.  Of  course,  this  is  nothing  new  in 
human  history. 

Jay  Gallivan 
Technology  manager 
PaineWebber,  Inc. 

Chicago 

jgalliv@painewebber.com 

I  READ  EDITOR  PAUL  GILLIN’S  “No  black 
hats”  column  and  have  a  few  questions 
and  comments. 

Should  Microsoft  then  also  place  Win¬ 
dows  in  the  public  domain?  Shouldn’t  it 
open  the  doors  and  let  all  of  us  develop¬ 
ers  create  what  we  believe  Windows 
should  be? 

Windows  95/98/NT/3.1/3.11  all  have 
had  massive  problems,  but  most 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  change 
continue  to  run  these  environments 
because  it  is  the  thing  they  are  told  to 
do. 

I  support  approximately  2,000  Win- 


order  cycle  times  or  delivery  performance 
improved,  or  if  their  processes  have  been 
streamlined  so  that  productivity  im¬ 
proved.  Many  companies  go  into  these 
projects  thinking  that  by  implementing 
software,  their  business  performance  will 
magically  improve. 

With  our  SAP  implementation,  did  we 
substantially  modify  processes?  Yes.  Was 
there  pain?  Of  course.  Changes  to  orga¬ 
nizations  and  peoples’  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  going  to  be  painful.  Are  we 
light-years  ahead  of  where  we  would  have 
been  had  we  continued  with  our  old  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes?  Absolutely.  There  is 
a  lot  of  misinformation  out  there,  and 
people  like  to  blame  the  software  for  poor 
project  management.  SAP  is  just  soft¬ 
ware.  What  companies  do  with  it  is  based 
on  the  people  who  are  assigned  to  the 
project.  When  those  people  are  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  look  for  someone  to  blame. 

Walter  Curd 
Director  of  information 
technology  applications 
Fujitsu  Microelectronics,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
wcurd@fmi.fujitsu.com 

After  reading  the  article  on  SAP  im¬ 
plementation  difficulties,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  how  many  people  don’t  realize 
that  you  change  your  business  to  fit 
canned  software,  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  During  my  16  years  of  business 
computer  programming,  I’ve  lost  count 
of  how  many  times  and  how  many  ways 
I’ve  seen  companies  shoot  themselves  in 
the  foot  with  yet  another  “silver  bullet.” 

Jerry  Collins 
Indianapolis 


Free  agents  to  become  the  rule 

In  your  “Top  Guns”  article  on  project 
management  [CW,  Oct.  20],  I  think  you 
missed  a  large  section  of  the  project 
manager  population.  These  managers  are 
the  very  people  covered  by  Peter  Keen’s 
column  in  the  same  issue:  the  indepen¬ 
dent  free  agent  who  goes  from  company 
to  company  and  project  to  project. 

As  our  industry  moves  in  the  direction 
described  by  Keen,  the  independent  man¬ 
ager  will  become  the  rule:  hired  for  the 
duration  of  the  project,  working  with  the 
business  line  at  all  levels,  managing  the 
technical  resources,  ensuring  a  success¬ 
ful  implementation  and  then  riding  off 
into  the  sunset  to  the  next  project. 

If  Keen  is  correct,  the  internal  manag¬ 
er  will  become  more  the  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Those  of  us  who  fall  into  the  free 
agent  category  are  probably  an  increasing 
percentage  of  IS.  We’d  be  interested  in 
more  information  on  what  our  peers  are 
doing  and  how  they  do  it.  This  quibble 
aside,  thanks  for  an  interesting  article 
and  thought-provoking  column. 

Bryan  R.  Shelby 
President 
Contek  Systems,  Inc. 
Madison,  N.J. 
conteksys@aol.  com 

The  correct  E-mail  address  is ... 

Thanks  for  including  my  letter  in 
your  Nov.  3  issue  [“Indianapolis  of¬ 
fers  a  lot”],  but  my  E-mail  address  was 
misprinted.  I  would  like  it  very  much  if 
people  in  Indianapolis  could  contact  me, 
so  here  is  the  correct  one. 

Jessica  Shevitz 
Indianapolis 
jshevitz@galaxysi.com 


Readers  question  Microsoft's  actions,  wonder  if  customers  are  well-served 


No  black  hats 

Now  that  Sun  has  stepped  out  of  the  chorus  line  to  take 
its  role  as  Microsoft's  lead  antagonist,  ft's  worth  put¬ 
ting  both  sides'  arguments  in  perspective. 

Despite  what  Sun  and  other  Micro  soft -haters 
would  have  you  believe,  the  debate  over  Microsoft’s  business 
practices  isn't  a  matter  of  good  vs.  evil. 

It’s  about  good  business.  Microsoft  has  a 
fiduciary  duty  to  do  what's  in  the  best  In¬ 
terests  of  its  shareholders,  and  no  compa¬ 
ny  has  done  a  better  job  of  that  in  the  past 
10  years.  Microsoft’s  efforts  to  control  the 
Java  language  and  exploit  its  advantage 
on  the  desktop  to  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  Internet  efforts  are  consistent  with 
Jjat  responsibility. 


dows-based  users  and  about  5,000  Unix 
users,  and  I  have  to  say  that  the  people 
using  Unix  require  a  lot  less  of  my  time 
than  the  other  group. 

Perhaps  if  publications  like  Computer- 
world  would  promote  Unix  and  X 
with  the  gusto  they  do  for  Microsoft 
operating  systems,  we  could  move  for¬ 
ward  and  have  users  working  with  an 
operating  system  that  was  designed 
for  multiprocessing/multiuser  environ¬ 
ments. 

Mark  F.  Burgo 
mfburgo@surJshop.net 


Editor  paul  gillin  s  com¬ 
ment  in  his  column  that 
Microsoft  has  a  fiduciary  duty  to 
do  what’s  in  the  best  interests  of 
its  shareholders  shows  one  of 
the  major  flaws  in  corporate 
America  today.  Where  does  the 
customer  fit  into  the  formula? 

Every  day  I  have  to  deal  with 
employees  with  Windows  95 
and  Windows  for  Workgroups 
machines  that  crash.  To  me, 
this  is  an  operating  system 
problem  that  should  be  fixed.  I 
shouldn’t  have  to  buy  another  one  so 
that  the  shareholders  can  make  more 
money. 

I  worked  in  the  midrange  computer 
area  for  over  20  years,  on  IBM  System 
32,  34,  36  and  AS/400  machines,  and  in 
all  that  time  I  had  two  operating  system 
crashes.  If  those  systems  had  crashed 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  IBM  would  be 
out  of  business.  It  is  interesting  that  cor¬ 
porate  America  continues  to  put  up  with 
Windows  crashes. 

Roger  D.  Nack 
Livingston,  Mont. 
abank@mcn.net 
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YOU  CAN  LEAD  WORLDWIDE 
DIVISIONS  TO  A  COLLABORATION 
SYSTEM,  BUT  YOU  CAN'T 
ALWAYS  MAKE  THEM  SWIM 
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IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  he  trademarks  or  service  marks  ol  others  ©  199/  IBM  Corp 


WHAT’S  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  LITTLE 
KID  WITH  A  WEB  SITE  AND  A  MAJOR  CORPORATION 
WITH  ONE?  NOTHING.  THAT’S  THE  PROBLEM. 

Building  a  publishing-only  Web  site  is  the  first  step  to  becoming  an 
e-business.  A  step  that  most  businesses  (and  a  lot  of  little  kids)  have  already  taken. 

That’s  fine  as  far  as  it  goes  -  it’s  a  very  cost-efficient  way  to  distribute  basic  information. 

But  the  real  payoff  (for  businesses,  at  least)  comes  with  steps  two  and  three. 

Step  two  is  moving  to  “self-service”  Web  sites  -  where  customers  can  do  things  like 
check  the  status  of  an  account  or  trace  a  package  online. 

Step  three  is  moving  to  transaction-based  Web  sites  -  not  just  buying  and 
selling,  but  all  processes  that  require  a  dynamic  and  interactive  flow  of  information. 

IBM  has  already  helped  thousands  of  companies  use  the  Web  to  make  the 
leap  from  being  a  business  with  a  Web  site  to  being  an  e-business  -  putting  their  core 
processes  online  to  improve  service,  cut  costs  or  to  actually  sell  things. 

For  example,  we  helped  Charles  Schwab  Web-enable  their  brokerage  systems 
for  online  trading  and  customer  service.  Since  opening,  Schwab’s  Web  service  has 
generated  over  one  million  online  accounts  totaling  over  $68  billion  in  assets. 

e-business  economics  are  compelling.  According  to  a  recent  Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton  study,  a  traditional  bank  transaction  costs  $1.07;  the  same  transaction  over 
the  Web  costs  about  Id:.  A  traditional  airline  ticket  costs  $8  to  process;  an  e-ticket  costs 
just  $1.  Customers  love  the  convenience;  management  loves  the  lower  costs. 

IBM  solutions  have  already  helped  thousands  ol  businesses  become 
e-businesses.  Io  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  you  do  the  same,  bookmark 
www.ibm.com/e-business  or  call  us  today  at  1  800  IBM  7080,  extension  NC32. 
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What  Do  You  Know? 

It's  become  a  familiar  saying:  "If  we  only  knew  what  we  knew, 
we'd  be  a  stronger  company."  Those  words  ring  especially  true 
for  multinational  companies  that  have  wasted  untold  sums  by 
duplicating  efforts  or  repeating  the  same  mistakes  in  the  vari¬ 
ous,  disconnected  parts  of  their  company. 

Call  it  knowledge  management  or  collaboration  systems  — 
the  goal  is  the  same:  Global  companies  are  trying  to  get  knowl- 


Electronics  Giant 
Studies  Global 
Web  Transactions 


edge  out  of  staffers'  heads  into  a  general  pool  of  intelligence. 

European  companies,  in  fact,  are  reportedly  on  the  verge  of  a 
knowledge  management  explosion,  according  to  Information 
Strategy  magazine,  published  by  Economist  Newspaper  Ltd.  In 
the  study,  87°/o  of  respondents  said  more  formal  systems  would 
help  their  companies  manage  and  share  knowledge. 

But  global  companies  face  obstacles  their  domestic  counter¬ 
parts  never  would.  For  instance,  Hughes  Electronics  Corp.  re¬ 
stricts  collaboration  to  avoid  exporting  encrypted  material  that 


BUT  CHALLENGES 
LOOM,  INCLUDING 
PRICING,  NEW  ORDER 
VOLUMES,  GROWTH 


violates  federal  export  laws.  In  addition,  cultural  differences 
must  be  considered.  When  the  U.S.  builds  an  E-mail  system,  for 
instance,  it  may  not  consider  that  in  Japan,  attention  to  hierar¬ 
chy  can  prevent  a  free  flow  of  communications. 

On  the  technology  side,  some  global  companies  are  trying  to 
standardize  on  a  worldwide  set  of  collaborative  and  knowledge 
management  technologies,  be  it  Microsoft's  NetMeeting  soft¬ 
ware  or  Lotus  Notes.  And  certainly  intranets  will  play  a  major 
role.  But  despite  the  fancy  technologies  such  as  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  being  offered,  it  seems  most  of  the  world  still  dabbles  in 
pretty  simple  fare:  E-mail,  bulletin  boards  and  the  phone. 
Learning  what  you  know  still  boils  down  to  knowing  how  to 
learn  . . .  and  learning  that  even  the  most  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nology  cannot  always  solve  basic  communications  problems. 
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The  prospect  of  shifting  a  glob¬ 
al  firm  into  the  realm  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  presents  some 
daunting  technical  challenges. 
But  as  AMP,  Inc.,  the  $5.4  bil¬ 
lion  maker  of  electrical  con¬ 
nectors,  has  found  out,  the  tech¬ 
nical  challenges  sometimes  pale 
in  comparison  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  challenges  electronic  com¬ 
merce  presents. 

AMR  which  does  business  in 
50  countries  worldwide,  was 
one  of  the  first  industrial  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  world  to 
launch  an  electronic  catalog  of 
its  products  in  January  1996. 
Plans  called  to  link  the  catalog 
to  its  corporate  databases  at  a 
later  date  in  order  to  enable  on¬ 
line  ordering  (visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.computerworld.com/ 
emmerce  for  an  online  feature 
on  AMP). 

By  year’s  end,  AMP  plans  to 
have  enabled  online  ordering 
for  its  customers  in  the  U.S.  To 
do  this,  it  is  combining  its  orig¬ 
inal  catalog,  built  with  Saqquara 
Systems,  Inc.’s  StepSearch  tech¬ 


nology,  with  IBM’s  Net.Com- 
merce  software  suite. 

But  company  officials  are  still 
working  out  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  issues  and  are  not  yet  ready 
to  set  a  target  date  for  when  their 
international  customers  will 
come  online,  according  to  Jim 
Kessler,  AMP’s  director  of  glob¬ 
al  electronic  commerce. 

“There’s  clearly  nothing  tech¬ 
nical  standing  in  the  way  at  the 
moment,”  Kessler  said.  “It’s  just 
working  through  some  of  these 
issues  that  taken  one  at  time  are 
not  major  challenges  but 
amassed  together  add  a  set  of 
challenges  that  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  carefully.” 

One  of  the  biggest  of  these 
is  reconciling  pricing  for  AMP’s 
products  among  different  coun¬ 
tries.  For  instance,  in  some  mar¬ 
kets,  shipping  and  logistical 
costs  might  be  folded  into  the 
overall  cost  of  a  product.  In  oth¬ 
ers,  these  costs  might  be  add¬ 
ons.  The  problem  is,  when  more 
uniform  pricing  is  introduced 
on  the  Web,  customers  might 
be  confused  by  price  changes 
on  products  they  have  been 
buying  for  years. 

“If  a  person  thinks  he  was 
paying  ‘X’  dollars  for  something 
and  now  sees  it  on  the  ’net  for 
75%  [of]  that,  he’s  going  to 
think  he  can  get  it  cheaper  on 
the  ’net,”  Kessler  said.  “We’re 
having  to  spend  more  time  than 
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we  anticipated  at  the  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  levels  communi¬ 
cating  these  new  changes  to  the 
customer  so  they  understand 
the  new  deviation.” 

AMP  is  also  anticipating 
that  electronic  commerce  will 
bring  a  horde  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  smaller  quantities  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  that  reason,  he  said, 
AMP  is  studying  whether  to 
add  distribution  facilities  that 
might  focus  on  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  as  well  as  what  kind  of 
packaging  might  be  needed 
for  the  smaller  orders. 

“I  think  the  combination  of 
product  information  and  ease 
of  ordering  will  avail  us  of  many 
more  customers,”  Kessler  said. 
“To  be  able  to  support  standard 
pack  size  orders  vs.  small  pack 
orders  down  to  and  including 
individual  pieces  requires  a  vast¬ 
ly  different  logistics  system.” 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
technical  issues  as  well.  Because 


of  the  U.S.  government’s  ban 
on  exporting  128-bit  encryp¬ 
tion,  Kessler  said,  AMP  would 
not  be  comfortable  conduct¬ 
ing  all  of  its  transactions  elec¬ 
tronically.  While  64-bit  en¬ 
cryption  would  be  satisfactory 
for  routine  transactions,  it 
would  not  be  for  transactions 
that  involve  proprietary  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  customer 
equipment  designs,  he  said. 

Right  now,  the  firm  is  hop¬ 
ing  the  encryption  issue  will 
be  resolved  before  AMP  is 
ready  to  introduce  its  inter¬ 
national  customers  to  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce.  If  not,  the 
company  might  take  a  dual 
approach,  making  routine 
transactions  electronically  but 
keeping  more  sensitive  ones 
off  the  Internet. 

Bruce  Guptill,  research  di¬ 
rector  for  electronic  commerce 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  said  one  of 
the  biggest  technical  hurdles 


for  the  information  technol¬ 
ogy  staff  can  be  linking  the 
Web-based  front-end  systems 
with  a  firm’s  legacy  financial 
and  accounting  systems. 

“Posting  CAD/CAM  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  site  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  complex  as  linking  these 
front  ends  with  transaction 
servers  and  linking  to  financial 
accounting,”  Guptill  said. 

But  Kessler  said  the  task  was 
relatively  straightforward  for 
AMP. 

“With  the  ability  to  use  Java 
coding  to  interact  with  CICS 
applications,  you  end  up  with 
a  relatively  clean  interface,”  he 
said.  “Once  you  can  do  that, 
the  systems  are  pretty  much  in 
place  to  support  you  from  a  fi¬ 
nancial  point  of  view.” 

Nor  does  Kessler  expect  that 
supporting  the  systems  on  a  24- 
by-7  basis  will  present  too  much 
of  a  challenge.  “For  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  like  ours,  24-by-7  sup¬ 
port  has  been  a  way  of  life  for 
20  to  30  years,”  he  said.  “This 
is  just  another  element  of  that.” 

Indeed,  even  AMP’s  original 
catalog  was  quite  global  in  its 
scope.  From  the  beginning,  it 
supported  five  Indo-European 
languages,  and  it  soon  added 
Asian  language  support. 

Of  course,  that’s  not  to  say 
AMP  is  comfortable  it  has 
cleared  all  the  hurdles  —  busi¬ 
ness  and  technical  —  on  the  way 
to  the  brave  new  world  of  in¬ 
ternational  electronic  commerce. 

“Are  there  some  issues  in  Chi¬ 
na  or  some  third  world  coun¬ 
try  that  we  haven’t  unearthed 
yet?”  Kessler  posed.  “I’m  sure 
there  are.” 


AMP'S  JIM 
KESSLER  SAYS 
BUSINESS  ISSUES 
ARE  BIGGER  THAN 
TECHNICAL  ONES 
WITH  GLOBAL 
WEB  SALES 
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of  Global 
Software  Teams 


ADVANTAGES  SEEM 
TO  OUTWEIGH  THE 
OBSTACLES  TO  CROSS- 

BORDER  DEVELOPMENT 


The  early  1990s  will  be  seen 
as  a  turning  point  for  global 
software  development.  Not 
only  is  the  software  industry 
spreading  quickly  to  devel¬ 
oping  nations,  but  there  is 
also  a  dramatic  rise  in  soft¬ 
ware  collaboration  across  in¬ 
ternational  borders.  When 
two  or  more  such  groups 
work  together  on  the  same 
software  product,  they  be¬ 
come  a  “global  software 
team.” 

Almost  all  the  top  software 
companies  have  at  least  one 
collaborative  project  effort,  and 
many  have  multiple  efforts  in 
multiple  countries.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Manugistics,  a  $56  million 
company  based  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  develops  its  flagship  prod¬ 
uct  simultaneously  in  India, 
Germany  and  the  U.S. 

Until  recendy,  software  com¬ 
panies  preferred  the  co-locat- 
ed  form  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  all  developers 
are  centralized  at  one  site.  But 
companies  have  concluded  that 
other  factors  outweigh  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  distance. 

For  many  years,  geographi¬ 
cally  centralized  Microsoft  was 


a  holdout  in  dispersing  soft¬ 
ware  development  —  especially 
globally.  But  even  Microsoft 
now  has  three  R&D  centers 
outside  the  U.S.:  in  Britain,  In¬ 
dia  and  Israel. 

Five  factors  explain  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  global  software 
teams.  The  first  three  are  ide¬ 
alized  (though  they  are  very 
real  in  many  cases),  while  the 
last  two  are  pragmatic: 

1.  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  Soft¬ 
ware  companies  want  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  “best  talent,”  regard¬ 
less  of  location.  Few  companies 
can  uproot  individuals  from 
their  home  country  to  work 
on  a  given  project,  be  they  low- 
cost  programmers  from  devel¬ 
oping  countries  or  world-class 


programmers  from  Britain  or 
Belgium. 

2.  LOCATION  TRANSPAREN¬ 
CY.  This  is  the  ability  to  work 
with  another  colleague  or 
group  as  if  you  were  in  the 
same  room.  Global  software 
teams  make  use  of  various  col¬ 
laborative  technologies,  such 
as  shared  repositories  and  bul¬ 
letin  boards.  But  developers  of¬ 
ten  prefer  electronic  mail,  even 
when  more  expensive,  richer 
channels  are  available.  For  in¬ 
stance,  videoconferencing  is 
still  technically  fickle  and  un¬ 
comfortable  for  many. 

Software  professionals  like 
E-mail’s  ability  to  be  precise 
and  culturally  neutral,  and  they 
instinctively  like  its  asyn¬ 
chronicity.  Two  other  collabo¬ 
rative  software  engineering  en¬ 
vironments  are  critical  to  global 
software  teams:  multisite  ver¬ 
sion  control  and  multisite  bug 
tracking  databases. 

3.  FOLLOW  THE  SUN.  Giv¬ 
en  time  zone  differences,  the 
ideal  dispersed  project  can 
work  literally  around  the 


clock.  This  collapses  time  to 
market  for  project  completion 
—  sometimes  drastically.  Ear¬ 
ly  this  year,  IBM  publicized  a 
global  project  using  five 
teams:  in  Seattle,  Latvia,  Be¬ 
larus,  India  and  China.  The 
company’s  goal  is  to  rapidly 
produce  software  products  us¬ 
ing  Java. 

4.  GLOBALIZED  PRESENCE 
AND  GLOBAL  MERGERS/ 
ACQUISITIONS.  Software  com¬ 
panies,  predominantly  U.S.- 
based,  are  flush  with  new 
wealth  from  the  spectacular 
market  appreciation  of  their 
stock.  Since  1990,  these  com¬ 
panies  have  been  on  a  global 
hunt  to  expand  their  product 
offerings,  eliminate  competi¬ 
tion  and  fill  in  their  product 
offerings. 

Software  executives  are 
aware  they  need  to  position 
their  company  as  a  “global 
player.”  One  of  the  ways  to 
send  this  signal  is  to  move  key 
activities,  such  as  development, 
outside  the  home  country. 

5.  COST  REDUCTION  AND 
PROGRAMMER  SCARCITY. 
Companies  in  high-wage  na¬ 
tions  seek  low-cost  program¬ 
ming.  The  giant  of  off-shore, 
low-cost  programming  is  In¬ 
dia,  where  loaded  costs  per 
developer  are  about  25%  of 
those  in  the  U.S.  But  the 
U.S. /Indian  relative  cost  data 
can  be  deceptive,  for  it  ignores 
scale.  For  an  India-based 
team,  the  overhead  costs  of 
IT  infrastructure  and  travel 
are  substantial.  Smaller  de¬ 
velopment  teams  in  India  may 
not  be  cost-justified. 
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There’s  a  new  IT 

spender  in  town 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  LATEST  NUMBERS  from  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Asia-Pacific  will  overtake  Europe 
in  terms  of  IT  spending  by  the  end  of  the  century.  While  Japan 
is  relatively  slow-growing  at  only  7%  compound  annual 
growth  rate  (CAGR),  the  growth  in  China's  emerging  market  is 
stellar  (33%  CAGR).  Still,  the  U.S.  maintains  its  share  of  the 
worldwide  IT  market,  despite  the  strong  growth  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  markets.  U.S.  growth  is  being  driven  by  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  rather  than  the  PC  industry,  which  is  the  engine  for 
growth  still  in  many  of  the  emerging  markets. 

WORLDWIDE  INDUSTRY  GROWTH:  10.9%  (CAGR) 

U.S.  DOLLARS 

-U.S. 

1995  $224B 

2000  $385B 

Western  Europe 

1995  $1 55B 

2000  $220B 

Asia -Pacific 

1995  $  1 35B 

2000  $246B 

Rest  of  world 
1995  $43B 
2000  $84B 

Source:  IDC  Worldwide  Black  Book 

INTERNET  IN  IRELAND 

THIRTY-NINE  PERCENT  of  computers,  according  to  a 
Irish  Internet  users  have  used  survey  by  the  Irish  Internet 
the  Internet  for  shopping,  Association.  The  study  su¬ 
spending  money  and  ordering  veyed  more  than  2,300  busi- 
goods  remotely  from  their  nesspeople  and  consumers. 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 
DO  YOU  RANK? 

:  TEH NA FIONA!.  DATA  CORP.  —  almost  1 ,400  points  higher 

in  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  than  Finland,  the  second-place 
World  Times,  Inc.  have  com-  .  finisher, 
pleted  their  second  Information  ALTHOUGH  LAST  year 
Society  Index.  The  study  ranks  Sweden  was  the  second-place 
the  55  developed  and  develop-  finisher,  this  year  its  score 
ing  countries  that  account  for  dropped,  as  did  Germany's, 
more  than  99%  of  all  IT  expen-  New  Zealand's  and  Mexico's, 
ditures  annually.  Scores  are  Other  than  Sweden,  the 
based  on  20  variables  within  Scandinavian  countries 
the  countries'  information,  had  strong  scores, 

computer  and  social  infrastruc-  JAPAN  SHOWED  the  highest 
tures.  Here  are  some  prelimi-  percentage  growth,  with  a  35% 
nary  excerpts.  (A  full  report  will  higher  score  in  computer  infra- 
be  published  in  the  March  1998  structure  and  a  19%  gain  in 
edition  of  Global  Innovators.)  overall  score.  In  the  1996  study, 

Japan  ranked  12th. 

OVERALL  SCORES  were  7.5% 

higher  this  year  than  in  1996.  For  more  information  on  this 

HE  U.S.  CONTINUES  to  lead  study,  contact  Lisa  Bloom  at 
the  list,  with  a  score  of  4,987  (5 08)  935-4236. 

WEB  POCKETS  OF  PROFIT 

YOU  WOULD  THINK  THE  tensions  of  the  network  to  cus- 

strongest  Web  adoption  would  tomers  and  suppliers, 
occur  in  more  developed  coun-  In  Europe,  the  Netherlands 
tries.  But  according  to  a  recent  led  in  home  pages,  self-hosting 
IDC  study,  this  is  not  always  and  Java  deployment, 
true.  IDC  examined  Web  market  France  holds  a  strong  interest 
opportunities  by  region  and  in  intranets  but  has  weak 
country,  using  10  leading  indi-  interest  elsewhere, 
cators  of  Internet  connectivity,  Germany  and  Italy  were 
adoption  and  commitment.  low  in  most  areas  except  ISP 
Findings  are  based  on  15,000  hosting.  Italy  was  strong  in 
interviews  in  1 5  countries.  extending  the  network  to 

customers  and  suppliers. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  FINDINGS: 

Korea  and  India  score  well  in  For  more  information  on  this 
strategy,  home  page  deploy-  study,  contact  Elizabeth  Freedman 
ment,  Java  deployment  and  ex-  at  (508)  935-4764. 
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'ell  senior  consultants  lead  a  collabo-  stance,  many  glo 
spirit.  Auditors  are  required  to  con-  grown  frustrated  wi 
i  at  least  five  pieces  of  knowledge  a  ing  just  the  right  d 
qualify  for  a  bonus.  Outside  the  U.S.,  sive  Notes  databas 


But  even  if  you 
into  a  well-seasone 
if  users  are  allergic: 

“Unless  there  h 
knowledge,  whatet 


are  just  now  starting 

1 


i  abase  access,  nauuwiam  or  any 
t  of  technology. 

tlem:  Man)  consultants  in  the 
son  global  consultancy  were  re- 
rogram  because  they  had  no  in- 
ise  it.  On  the  contrary,  sharing 
end  information  via  Notes  might 


Ernst  &  Youngs  experience  is  typical  of 
the  many  global  organizations  trying  to  int¬ 


ent 


laboration.  The  first  challenge  is  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  share  in  the  first  place.  Certainly,  there 


is  a  tremendous  soud  or  collaborative  t 


have  harmed  ah  employees  own  chance 
advancement  within  the  firm  by  putting 
valuable  information  in  the  hands  of  a  co¬ 
worker  who  might  then  grab 
for  a  job  well  done. 


The  company’s  so, 
tureof  ’ 
employee 


BUBS 
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You  can  lead  worldwide 

divisions  to  a  collaboration 


someone  mi 
knowledge  ( 
Accordin 


a/unior  c< 


system,  but  you  can't 

always  make  them  swim 
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is  understandable  in  a  world  in  which  com¬ 
panies  are  increasingly  drawing  on  markets, 
workforces  and  suppliers  around  the  globe. 
When  workers  are  separated  from  water 
coolers  and  drawing  boards  by  time  zones, 
the  need  to  facilitate  collaboration  with  soft¬ 
ware,  silicon  and  fiber  is  clear. 

With  the  right  approach,  worldwide  com¬ 
panies  can  share  knowledge  that  might  oth¬ 
erwise  remain  parochial,  and  they  can  gain 
efficiencies  —  all  without  spending  a  career 
developing  in-company  contacts  or  letting 
questions  and  answers  bounce  around  in  a 
series  of  buck-passing  phone  messages. 
Workers  need  instant  access  to  digitized  ex¬ 
pertise.  Call  it  push-button  knowledge. 

CULTURAL  ISSUES 
Which  makes  it  all  the  more  important  for 
companies  such  as  DHL  Worldwide  Ex¬ 
press  to  overcome  cultural  and  other  hu¬ 
man  differences  that  could  impede  collab¬ 
oration.  DHL,  the  leading  international 
document  and  package  delivery  company, 
operates  in  226  countries,  including  Israel 
and  much  of  the  Arabic  Middle  East.  “Some 
of  the  countries  don’t  recognize  Israel  — 
don’t  even  want  them  on  the  map,”  noted 
Alan  Boehme,  director  for  customer  access 
and  logistics  marketing  at  the  company’s 
U.S.  subsidiary,  DHL  Airways,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.  Cobbling  together  an  in¬ 
ternational  intranet  for  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  among  its  autonomous  country 
groups  raised  the  question  of  whether  to  in¬ 
clude  Israel,  which  DHL  did. 


there’s  choosing  icons  for  your  Web  pages. 
The  “A  OK”  sign  in  one  culture  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  obscene  gesture  in  others.  And 
color  schemes  could  prove  offensive  if  not 
tailored  to  a  country  because  in  various  cul¬ 
tures,  blue,  white,  red  and  yellow  are  re¬ 
garded  as  colors  of  death  and  mourning. 

Sometimes,  the  issue  is  not  so  much  ac¬ 
tive  resistance  to  sharing  as  it  is  passive.  At 
most  global  companies,  the  knowledge  an 
employee  holds  has  traditionally  resided  in 
die  employee’s  head.  While  that  is  a  secure 
location,  it  is  hardly  one  that  others  in  the 
organization  can  readily  tap. 

Car  maker  Chrysler  Corp.  is  giving  that 
notion  plenty  of  thought  as  it  implements 
a  collaborative  system  for  automobile  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  that  will 
eventually  support  engineers  at  Chrysler 
plants  in  Mexico  and  Spain.  The  system, 
called  the  Engineering  Book  of  Knowledge 
(EBOK),  provides  “best  practice”  informa¬ 
tion  on  car  design  and  building  processes, 
ranging  from  door  panels  to  tail  lamps  to 
engine  parts. 

For  many  Chrysler  engineers,  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  long  resided,  if  not  in  their  heads, 
in  countless  loose-leaf  binders.  The  idea  of 
EBOK  is  to  get  subject  matter  experts  to 
enter  best-practice  descriptions  in  a  central 
database  on  a  Notes  system,  according  to 
Susan  Miller,  supervisor  of  product  and 
process  systems  at  Chrysler’s  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich.,  technical  computer  center. 

“Not  everyone  is  doing  this  with  a  smile 


to  share  the  knowledge,  the  third  is  to  lever¬ 
age  it  and  the  fourth  is  to  improve  it.” 

Like  consulting  firm  Ernst  &  Young, 
Chrysler  is  making  collaboration  part  of  its 
employee  performance  appraisal  process, 
taking  into  account  contributions  to  EBOK. 

OLD-FASHIONED  SHARING 
Some  global  companies  have  hesitated  to 
take  this  step  but  have  still  managed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  collaborative  culture.  Buckman  Lab¬ 
oratories  International,  a  Memphis  chem¬ 
ical  and  solvents  maker,  has  won  awards  for 
its  internal  knowledge  sharing  system,  which 
it  calls  K’Netix.  Despite  the  fancy  word, 
K’Netix  draws  on  what  these  days  could  ar¬ 
guably  be  considered  pedestrian  technolo¬ 
gy:  CompuServe  bulletin  boards  set  up  on 
the  company’s  intranet. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  for  employees 
—  Buckman  calls  them  “associates”  —  to 
regularly  read  and  contribute  to  any  of  its 
seven  CompuServe  forums.  This  way,  em¬ 
ployees  in  Europe,  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Rim  can  share 
knowledge  that  other  employees  might  not 
have  known  they  possessed.  Chuck  Cam- 
cross,  Buckman’s  vice  president  of  coatings 
and  plastics,  recalled  an  instance  in  which 
a  Buckman  researcher  posted  a  question 
about  water  treatment.  His  answer  came 
back  from  an  unpredictable  source:  anoth¬ 
er  Buckman  employee  who  had  little  to  do 
with  the  first  one’s  field  but  whose  hobby 
was  beer  making. 


on  their  face,”  Miller  said.  “It’s  a  painful, 
grueling  task.  I  don’t  want  to  say  they’re 
trained,  but  we’ve  got  them  to  agree  to  doc- 
;nt  what  they  know.  The  second  step  is 


“He  said,  ‘Here’s  how  we  treat  that  prob- 

•..A./,  \ 

lem  in  beer  making,’  ”  (iarncro~  ~~~ — 
ed.  “There’s  no 


res  into  dif- 
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IBM.  Deep  Blue,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others  ©  1997  IBM  Corp 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  FIFTY  MILFION 
UNEXPECTED  GUESTS. 


The  only  thing  faster  than  word-of-mouth  advertising  is  word- of- e-mail 
advertising.  A  positive  reputation  in  cyberspace  can  bring  you  millions  of  new 
customers;  a  bad  rap  spreads  ill  will  at  the  speed  of  light. 

When  you  start  sending  millions  of  customers  at  a  time  to  your  Web  site  to 
do  more  than  browse,  you  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  quality  of  their  experience. 
Too  much  demand,  and  the  performance  of  your  Web  site  can  slow  to  an  annoying 
crawl  (this  is  had).  Way  too  much  demand,  and  users  wont  be  able  to  connect  at  all 
(this  is  terrible),  e-business,  after  all,  is  about  interactivity  -  buying,  selling,  customer 
service,  etc.  -  and  if  customers  cant  get  through,  they  cant  interact. 

This  is  why  scalability  is  a  major  issue  for  any  business  thinking  seriously 
about  becoming  an  e-business.  Scalability  is  simply  the  ability  to  easily  increase  the 
capacity  of  your  Web  site  -  to  handle  more  visitors  or  unexpected  spikes  in  volume. 

IBM  designs  scalability  into  all  our  Web  technology  -  hardware  and  software. 
So  if  your  site  gets  100  million  hits  when  you  expected  only  50  million,  you  can  adapt 
quickly.  As  we’ve  done  with  some  of  history’s  most  heavily  trafficked  Web  sites:  the 
1996  Atlanta  Olympic  Games  (189  million  hits/17  days);  the  U.S.  Open  Tennis 
Championships  (70  million  hits/14  days)  and  Deep  Blue™  (74  million  hits/9  days). 

Scalability  is  just  one  e-business  problem  we  can  help  you  solve.  We’ve 
helped  thousands  of  businesses  move  their  core  processes  to  the  Web  to  lower  costs, 
improve  customer  service  and  actually  sell  things.  To  keep  up  with  the  latest  IBM 
solutions,  bookmark  www.ibm.com/e-business.  Or  call  us  at  1  800  I BM  7080,  ext.  NC33. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


Continued  from  page  9 
pened  without  the  forums.” 

However,  an  effective  forum  requires 
dutiful  employee  participation.  Carncross 
and  others  at  Buckman  claim  to  have  en¬ 
gendered  a  cooperative  spirit  without  bas¬ 
ing  remuneration  on  sharing.  Carncross  said 
appraising  cooperative  spirit  might  en¬ 
courage  a  mercenary  attitude. 

“When  you  pay  children  to  do  things 
around  the  house,  when  you  ask  them  to 
take  out  the  garbage,  they  say,  ‘Where’s  my 
money?’  ”  Carncross  said. 

Getting  employees  into  a  collaborative 
mode  is  just  one  human  challenge  in  the 
quest  for  global  collaboration.  There’s  an¬ 
other  human  factor  in  the  equation,  and  an 
ironic  one.  It  seems  companies  are  increas¬ 


ingly  relying  on  humans  to  monitor  the 
state  of  databases  and  forums  and  to  make 
sure  data  doesn’t  get  lost.  The  reason?  In¬ 
formation  indeed  seems  to  be  getting  lost 
or  scattered  about  in  incohesive  form  across 
the  myriad  databases  in  place  within  a  com¬ 
pany  or  even  within  one  database.  Many 
Notes  users,  for  instance,  say  finding  files 
within  the  database  can  be  difficult. 

Jim  Bair,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  who  is  both  a  Notes  observer  and  a 
Notes  user,  said  the  Notes  database  works 
well  as  a  repository  of  information  but  is 
not  an  effective  communicator  because  find¬ 
ing  files  in  it  can  be  “tedious  and  cumber¬ 
some.”  Bipin  Junnarkar,  director  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management  at  Monsanto  Corp.  in 
St.  Louis,  described  searching  his  Notes 
database  as  “not  a  user-friendly  process.” 

So  remarkably,  despite  all  the  technolo¬ 
gy  intended  to  deliver  information  to  the 
fingertips,  global  companies  are  assigning 
human  beings  as  knowledge  shepherds.  A 
new  form  of  worker,  who  might  be  called 
the  human  metafile,  is  emerging. 


Buckman,  for  instance,  assigns  individ¬ 
uals  as  “forum  specialists,”  Carncross  not¬ 
ed.  These  workers  are  not  industry  experts. 
Rather,  they  make  sure  questions  get  an¬ 
swered  and  don’t  die  on  the  vine  or  rot  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Another  type  of  spe¬ 
cialist,  called  a  section  leader,  writes  abstracts 
into  a  central  database  accessible  via  the 
CompuServe  forum.  This  spares  others  the 
drudgery  of  reading  through  the  records  of 
an  entire  conversation. 

Monsanto’s  Junnarkar  said  he  recognizes 
human  knowledge-herding  as  a  top  prior¬ 
ity  in  enhancing  collaboration  among  the 
global  agricultural,  pharmaceutical  and  food 
giant’s  19,000  worldwide  employees.  Cur- 
rendy,  he  is  identifying  new  roles  people  can 
play  to  move  knowledge  through  the  com¬ 


pany’s  extensive  intranet  and  Notes  system 
and  is  basing  his  work  on  the  book  The 
Knowledge  Creating  Company  by  Nonaka 
and  Takuechi. 

“Often  we  have  the  content,  but  it  comes 
down  to  context.  If  you  can’t  capture  the 
context,  it  becomes  abstract,”  he  said.  For 
example,  he  noted,  an  employee  may  fetch 
information  on  items  sold  but  not  know 
what  events,  such  as  weather,  might  have 
affected  sales. 

Price  Waterhouse,  a  global  consultancy 
based  in  New  York,  has  coined  the  term 
“knowledge  concierge”  for  the  individuals 
it  assigns  to  maintain  about  25  Notes  data¬ 
bases.  These  workers  are  constantly  purg¬ 
ing,  adding  and  reordering  information  such 
that  any  consultant  in  the  firm  can  tap  an¬ 
other’s  knowledge  by  accessing  the  Notes 
database. 

This  is  a  modern-day  supplement  to 
what  Fran  Engoron,  Price’s  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  of  intellectual  capital,  calls 
the  personal  network  of  human  contacts 
within  the  organization. 


“It  took  me  20  years  to  build  up  a  per¬ 
sonal  network  here  so  I  could  answer  any 
question  I  might  have  by  making  no  more 
than  three  phone  calls,”  she  said.  “I  knew 
who  to  call,  and  if  that  person  didn’t  know 
the  answer,  they  would  know  who  would. 
But  my  personal  network  is  a  little  deficient 
for  today’s  times.” 

International  borders  can  pose  another 
obstacle  to  collaborative  efforts  in  the  form 
of  technology  export  laws.  Defense  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Hughes  Electronics  Corp. 
restrict  collaboration  because  they  run  the 
risk  of  exporting  encrypted  material  that 
might  violate  federal  technology  export  laws, 
noted  Larry  White,  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  security. 

STATE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
So  once  international  organizations  have 
the  incentives  in  place,  what  is  the  state  of 
technology  today?  Basically,  it’s  a  groupware 
program  accessed  through  an  intranet  front 
end  in  the  form  of  a  browser.  Users  and  an¬ 
alysts  are  calling  for  programs  that  make 
collaborative  databases  easier  to  search.  As 
a  user,  Ernst  &  Young  is  experimenting  with 
Verity,  Inc.’s  Intelliserve  search  engine  as  a 
way  to  improve  on  an  earlier  Verity  search 
tool  that  comes  standard  with  Notes. 

Better  yet,  users  are  hoping  for  technol¬ 
ogy  that  actively  delivers  collaborative  data 
as  they  need  it  and  packages  content  in  the 
context  they  need,  which  could  vary  from 
the  context  required  by  their  co-worker. 

Borrowing  an  in-vogue  term,  Gartner’s 
Bair  said  collaborative  technology  needs 
to  be  “more  push  and  less  pull.”  Various 
companies  are  developing  programs  with 
that  aim  in  mind.  Chrysler’s  Miller  is 
evaluating  products  from  a  number  of 
companies,  including  Grapevine  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Mayflower,  to  enhance  notifi¬ 
cation  for  the  EBOK  users,  who  now 
number  500  and  could  eventually  reach 
5,000  or  6,000. 

Montreal-based  consulting  firm  DMR 
Corp.,  which  global  Japanese  giant  Fujitsu 
Ltd.  owns,  claims  to  have  developed  an  in¬ 
telligent  database  that  delivers  information 
on  time  and  in  context  and  says  its  early 
global  customers  include  The  Boeing  Co.’s 
commercial  airplane  division. 

This  reflects  the  precepts  of  many  other 
percolating  collaborative  technologies.  Al- 


CERTA1N 1  there  is  a  tremendous 
soup  of  collaborative  technologies  now 
simmering  at  most  global  companies. 

But  even  if  you  stir  them  into  a  broth, 
what  good  is  it  if  users  are  allergic? 
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buquerque,  N.M. -based  Muse  Technolo¬ 
gies  Corp.,  a  spin-out  from  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  claims  its  Continuum  col¬ 
laboration  system  radicalizes  the  human/ 
computer  interface  and  permits  a  hands¬ 
free,  three-dimensional  sharing  of  thoughts 
and  designs  in  a  sort  of  virtual  reality/com- 
puter-aided  design/voice  synthesis  combi¬ 
nation.  Early  customers  include  NASA’s  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratories,  which  is  using 
Continuum  to  design  spacecraft.  Muse  also 
claims  to  have  industrial  customers  includ¬ 
ing  Chevron  Corp.  and  Schlumberger  Ltd. 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Creve  Maples  said 
several  major  automobile  manufacturers  are 
interested  in  the  technology. 

While  there  are  plenty  of  fancy  notions 
about  how  to  advance  the  state  of  the  col¬ 
laborative  art,  the  problem  is,  many  com¬ 
panies  don’t  have  the  wherewithal  or  pa¬ 
tience  to  serve  as  trial  labs  for  technologies 
that  will  require  mind-set  changes.  Ken 
McLenan,  DMR  vice  president,  candidly 
conceded  that  for  all  its  revolutionary  po¬ 
tential,  “we  have  trouble  explaining  this  to 
people.” 

For  reasons  like  that,  it’s  no  wonder  some 
of  the  more  successful  global  collaborators 
are  not  always  practicing  bleeding-edge  tech¬ 
nology.  Just  as  DHL  uses  camels,  not  vans, 
to  deliver  packages  in  some  countries,  it  is 
limited  in  information  collaboration  by 
technology  infrastructures. 

“In  some  parts  of  Africa,  the  best  way  to 
communicate  is  with  telex,”  Boehme  said. 
“You  use  whatever  you  have  to  in  any  area.” 

SRI’s  Hoffmann  concurred.  “There’s  a 
huge  chasm  between  the  technology  you 
hear  about  and  what’s  being  used,  which  is 
E-mails,  faxes  and  telephones,”  he  said. 

While  familiarity  weighs  heavily  in 
people’s  preferences,  resistance  will  stem 
from  some  unpredictable  factors.  Hoff¬ 
mann  noted  that  virtual  reality  programs 
may  prove  unusable  as  a  collaborative 
tool  because  about  a  third  of  its  users  ex¬ 
perience  motion  sickness. 

“I  personally  did,  and  I  didn’t  find  that 
particularly  fun,”  Hoffmann  reported. 

All  the  more  reason  why  global  innova¬ 
tors,  as  usual,  may  want  to  keep  on  hand  a 
stock  of  stomach  medicine. 


HALPER  IS  A  SAN  FRANCISCO-BASED 
JOURNALIST. 
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AutonM«TOR  C0- 
For  Companywide 

Collaborative  Standards 


WHILE  DISSEMINATING  COLLABORATION  SYSTEMS 

COMPANYWIDE,  FORD  STUDIES  CULTURAL  ISSUES, 
HARDWARE  STANDARDS,  BANDWIDTH.  BY  MARC  FERRANTI 


;lobal  automaker  Ford  Motor  Co., 
success  or  failure  of  collaborative 
tputigg  is  tallied  in  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

■•Collaborative  technology  is  part  of  a 
ipanywide  effort  to  build  “world 
designed  and  manufactured  by 
teams  spread  across  five  continents,  lever¬ 
aging  economies  of  scale  that  only  a  com¬ 
pany  as  large  as  Ford  could  achieve.  That 
effort  —  the  company’s  massive  Ford 
2000  reorganization  launched  in  1995 
—  is  supposed  to  cut  product  develop¬ 
ment  time  from  36  to  24  months  and 
save  $3  billion  to  $4  billion,  starting  with 
the  1999  models. 

Ford  took  the  plunge  into  what  it  calls 
“virtual  engineering,”  or  “virtual  colloca¬ 
tion,”  shortly  after  the  Ford  2000  launch. 
It  started  with  eight  product  design  sites 
that  took  part  in  an  initiative  that’s  still  un¬ 
der  way,  called  Global  Studio,  intended  to 
help  design  engineers  work  together  while 
reducing  travel,  speeding  product  review 
cycles  and  reducing  costs. 

The  design  sites  encompassed  Valen¬ 
cia,  Calif;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Cologne, 
Germany;  Dunton,  England;  Coventry, 
England;  Turin,  Italy;  Hiroshima,  Japan; 
and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

So  far,  the  program  looks  successful. 
By  using  the  tools  selected  for  the  Glob¬ 


al  Studio  program,  the  industrial  de¬ 
signers  found  they  reduced  the  need  for 
travel,  improved  the  quality  of  their 
work,  made  more  timely  decisions  and 
avoided  personnel  relocations. 

Ford  started  with  the  design  function 
because  of  its  homogeneous  workstation 
environment,  said  Dick  Carver,  senior 
technical  specialist  at  Ford’s  Product  De- 


These  sites  have  been  using  SGI’s  In- 
Person  videoconferencing,  whiteboard  video 
and  audio  software,  as  well  as  SGI’s  Z-Mail 
and  Annotator  electronic-mail  programs, 
to  send  video  clips  and  three-dimensional 
images  over  the  company’s  intranet. 

Using  this  technology,  design  engi¬ 
neers  can  import  renderings  from  mod¬ 
eling  packages  and  video  snaps  from  clay 
models,  while  design  managers  in  Dear¬ 
born  coordinate  various  off-site  design 
projects,  Carver  said. 

For  instance,  a  Dearborn-based  vice 
president  of  design  can  help  ensure  some 
degree  of  cross-fertilization  among  teams 
working  on  related  projects  —  especial- 


“AT  THE  END  of  the  day,  Ford 
is  essentially  people.  We  have  to 
make  sure  we’re  providing  the  right 
tools  and  that  we  understand  what 
makes  .  .  .  virtual  meetings  work.” 

DICK  CARVER,  FORD  I 


velopment  Systems  at  the  Dearborn 
headquarters.  While  other  Ford  units  use 
a  mix  of  workstations  and  servers  from 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  and  IBM,  the  design  teams  at  the 
eight  sites  standardized  on  Unix-based 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  workstations  even 
before  Ford  2000,  Carver  noted. 


ly  important  when  designers  at  different 
sites  are  building  variations  of  designs 
based  on  the  same  platform  chassis  and 
using  the  same  circuitry. 

From  this  design-centric  use  of  col¬ 
laborative  technology.  Ford  is  branching 
out.  But  it  won’t  be  easy. 

“We’re  trying  to  build  upon  that  ef- 
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fort  with  the  design  community  and  ex¬ 
trapolate  that  into  engineering,  which  is 
a  much  bigger  animal  because  of  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  different  types  of  worksta¬ 
tions,”  Carver  said. 

With  the  goal  of  standardizing  on  a 
set  of  collaborative  technologies  com¬ 
panywide,  Ford  has  undertaken  about 
20  different  virtual  engineering  pilot 
projects,  involving  about  300  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  These  pilots  use 
different  types  of  point  solutions,  in¬ 
cluding  Look-In,  a  3-D  shared  white¬ 
board  mark-up  tool  from  C-TAD  based 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  teleconfer¬ 
encing  software  from  PictureTel  Corp. 
in  Andover,  Mass. 

STICKING  TO  STANDARDS 

Though  no  one  package  has  been  rolled 
out  companywide  yet,  where  possible 
the  company  uses  software  that  adheres 
to  International  Telecommunications 
Union  standards.  These  include  T.  120 
for  data  conferencing  and  H.323,  a  spec¬ 
ification  developed  to  guarantee  that  sys¬ 
tems  made  by  different  vendors  will  work 
together  over  packet  networks. 

The  Vehicle  Quality  Review  (VQR) 
manufacturing  unit  participates  in  one  of 
these  pilots.  Currendy,  VQR  teams  at  plant 


sites  in  Dearborn,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Valencia,  Venezuela,  use  Pic¬ 
tureTel  for  videoconferences.  While  the 
geographically  dispersed  teams  gather  in 
conference  rooms  to  see  and  hear  one  an¬ 
other  using  the  PictureTel  system,  partic¬ 
ipants  use  laptops  and  projectors  to  si¬ 
multaneously  look  at,  for  example,  the 
same  portable  document  format  designs 
stored  on  a  Web  server.  These  paperless 
meetings  serve  to  help  coordinate  opera¬ 
tional  tasks  among  the  lead  plant  and  its 
sister  plants,  Carver  said. 

From  these  experiments,  Ford  plans  to 
disseminate  collaborative  computing  tech¬ 
nology  throughout  the  organization.  One 
plan  calls  for  installing  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
NetMeeting  software  (which  now  incor¬ 
porates  the  H.323  protocol)  throughout 
the  company —  not  just  for  engineers  but 
for  anyone  who  has  a  PC.  Initially,  it  will 
be  used  primarily  for  data  conferencing, 
with  audio  for  travelers  to  follow. 

However,  though  there  are  some 
165,000  PCs  in  use  at  Ford,  not  all  of 
them  are  running  Windows  95,  Carver 
noted.  Most  likely,  Ford  will  start  in¬ 
stalling  the  software  at  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  next  year,  during  the  next 
round  of  PC  upgrades. 

Bandwidth  is  another  concern.  Ford 


is  trying  to  get  vendors  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  software  that  will  operate  more 
efficiently.  Rotating  a  three-dimension¬ 
al  rendering  and  sending  it  across  an  IP 
network  to  several  different  sites  is  a  great 
way  for  engineers  at  various  sites  to  work 
together,  but  it  eats  up  a  lot  of  band¬ 
width,  Carver  pointed  out.  While  some 
sites  might  have  the  necessary  bandwidth, 
or  soon  will,  it’s  difficult  to  ensure  that 
all  sites  around  the  globe  will. 


PEOPLE  MATTER  MORE 

But  one  thing  that  Carver  stressed  has 
more  to  do  with  people  and  cultural  is¬ 
sues  than  with  technology. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
is  essentially  people,”  Carver  said.  “We 
have  to  make  sure  we’re  providing  the  right 
tools  and  that  we  understand  what  makes 
these  virtual  meetings  work  and  what  gets 
in  the  way  of  them.” 

For  example,  companies  rolling  out 
collaborative  technology 
would  do  well  to  think 
about  whether,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  virtual 
meetings  could  do  without 
video.  Depending  on  the 
scope  and  goals  of  a  virtual 
meeting,  the  latency  inher¬ 
ent  in  videoconferencing  to¬ 
day  may  be  a  hindrance. 

Meeting  protocol  should 
also  be  examined.  “We  all 
have  these  books  on  our 
shelves  about  making  meet¬ 
ings  work.  Do  the  same  is¬ 
sues  apply  in  these  virtual 
meetings?”  Carver  asked. 
“You  can’t  ignore  the  human 
side  of  business.” 


FERRANTI  IS  AN  IDG  NEWS 
SERVICE  CORRESPONDENT  IN 
NEW  YORK 
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For  This  Gas  Com»!SH  GAS  PLC 
Only  a  ‘Superintranet’  Will  Do 


BUSINESS  UNITS  WILL 
MAINTAIN  THEIR  OWN 
INTRANETS  BUT  ALSO 

TAP  A  CENTRAL  DATABASE. 
BY  KRISTI  ESS1CK 

To  BG  PLC,  managing  and  sharing  infor- 
‘  matSi  is  mare  than  a  good  idea  —  it’s  cru- 
cialfifter  all,  the  formerly  state-owned 
British  Gas  has  36,000  worldwide  em¬ 
ployes,  is  responsible  for  delivering  gas  to 
1 8  million  customers  and  undertakes  re¬ 
search  in  far  corners  of  the  world  on  topics 
such  as  pipeline  engineering. 

BG,  which  the  UK  government  priva- 


said.  “This  body  of  knowledge  is  our 
biggest  asset.” 

For  instance,  BG  will  make  the  last  three 
years’  worth  of  Research/Technology  reports 
available  on  KITE.  Staying  abreast  of  the 
latest  findings  will  help  engineers  and  re¬ 
searchers  ponder  new  worldwide  projects. 

But  there  was  one  problem:  Each  of  BG  s 
seven  business  units  already  had  an  intranet. 
Each  was  developed  separately,  is  managed 
by  a  local  Webmaster  and  differs  in  infra¬ 
structure  and  design.  The  servers  are  run¬ 
ning  a  mix  of  technology  from  Microsoft 
Corp.,  Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
and  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Each  one 
uses  a  local  search  engine  the  intranet  de¬ 
veloper  chose  and  built. 

The  solution  is  a  careful  balance  between 


“WE  ASPIRE  to  be  a  company  not 
constrained  by  physical  boundaries.” 

JOHN  WYBREW,  BRITISH  GAS  * 


tized  in  1 986,  has  a  history  of  operating  di¬ 
verse  and  geographically  disparate  business 
units  under  one  banner,  said  John  Wybrew, 
executive  director  of  corporate  affairs. 

But  to  survive  in  the  increasingly  liber¬ 
alized  worldwide  gas  market,  BG  began  to 
realize  it  had  to  start  sharing  knowledge 
among  all  of  these  units,  according  to  Tom 
O’Connor,  head  of  communications  and 
operations,  corporate  affairs.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  BG  is  developing  a  corporatewide  su¬ 
perintranet  —  dubbed  “Knowledge  and  In¬ 
formation  To  Everyone,”  or  KITE  —  that 
will  enable  employees  to  share  information 
and  also  act  as  a  central  repository  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  O’Connor  said.  So  far,  7,000  em¬ 
ployees  have  passwords  to  the  site.  In  the 
next  year  or  two,  everyone  will. 

“We  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  gas  chain,”  Wybrew 


separation  and  centralization.  KITE  will 
actually  be  a  “supersite,”  with  informa¬ 
tion  stored  on  several  databases,  includ¬ 
ing  Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle,  Microsoft’s  SQL 
Server  and  Notes,  managed  by  informa¬ 
tion  staffers  in  each  business  unit.  Web¬ 
masters  will  continue  to  choose  and  de¬ 
ploy  the  technology  that  works  best  for 
their  business  group,  O’Connor  said.  BG 
plans  to  make  all  of  the  sites  searchable 
from  KITE. 

One  scenario  is  to  also  have  a  central 
Webmaster  to  manage  content,  passwords 
and  maintenance  for  all  of  KITE.  This  Web¬ 
master  would  most  likely  manage  the 
KITE-specific  servers  and  databases  in  con¬ 
junction  with  BG’s  integrator,  British  Tele¬ 
communications  PLC.  In  fact,  KITE  was 
designed  and  built  by  BT’s  Intranet  Com¬ 
plete  service,  and  BT  hosts  the  site. 


To  be  competitive  in  the  future,  BG  needs 
to  share  and  manage  this  knowledge  base 
across  the  organization  and  with  partners 
worldwide.  In  one  case,  it  is  developing  an 
open  discussion  forum  concerning  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  gas  industry.  It  expects  em¬ 
ployees  around  the  world  to  share  their 
knowledge  of  regulatory  statutes  and  trends 
in  their  particular  country. 

For  remote  areas,  where  connectivity  is 
sparse  or  low  quality,  BG  will  regularly  send 
CD-ROMs  with  updated  versions  of  KITE. 

BG  plans  to  extend  its  intranet  into  an 
extranet  to  share  data  with  external  part¬ 
ners  around  the  globe,  Wybrew  said.  The 
extranet  would  run  over  leased  lines  and  use 
both  encryption  and  authentication,  he  said. 

But  first,  there  are  a  few  hurdles  to  clear 


—  for  instance,  right  now,  business  units 
function  as  individual  operations  and  don’t 
collaborate  with  one  another,  Wybrew  said. 

But  if  it’s  up  to  Wybrew,  that  won’t  re¬ 
main  the  case  for  long:  “We  aspire  to  be  a 
company  not  constrained  by  physical 
boundaries,”  he  said. 


ESSICK  IS  AN  IDG  NEWSSERVICE 
CORRESPONDENT  IN  LONDON. 
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Global  Frame-R^e*,CAM 
Keeps  Ad  Agency  in  Sync 


FROM  TAIWAN  TO  ECUADOR, 
YOUNG  Et  RUB1  CAM’S  GOAL 
IS  TO  GET  ALL  MARKETS 
ONTO  THE  SAME  PAGE. 

BY  JEFF  ZBAR 


Cola n  c;tio  no  returned  to  Mia- 
har||ed  days  in  Mexico  City 
temjpr,  among  the  messages 
—  a  ~  »wf  word  that  client  Unit¬ 
ed  InternaSonal  Pictures  Ltd.  (UIP)  in 
London  had  changed  the  Latin  American 
release  dates  raff  one  of  its  movies. 

That  could  have  resulted  in  chaos  for 
the  group  account  director  at  New  York- 


ident  and  chief  technology  officer. 

The  agency’s  network  was  first  installed 
in  the  U.S.,  followed  by  parts  of  western 
Europe  and  Latin  America,  said  David 
Gutierrez,  Young  &  Rubicam’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  regional  technology  officer  for 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  goal  is  to 
get  all  markets  to  the  same  level  within 
the  next  six  months,  bringing  on  offices 
in  Taiwan,  China,  India,  Korea,  Japan  and 
the  Philippines,  Scielzo  added. 

“The  entire  world  will  have  the  same 
standard,”  Gutierrez  said.  That  standard 
includes  using  Notes  to  transfer  infor¬ 
mation  across  continents,  transfer  print 
advertisements  and  TV  commercial  files 
as  attachments  and  generally  “share  and 
keep  informed  about  who  is  doing  what 


sharing,  for  promotions  that  worked  in 
other  countries,”  he  said. 

Executives  also  track  competitive  re¬ 
leases  by  title,  distributor,  release  date, 
country,  region  and  studio.  When  infor¬ 
mation  is  received  on  competitor  spend¬ 
ing,  it’s  added  to  the  database.  When  a  ri¬ 
val  bumps  up  a  release,  account  reps  can 
rework  release  plans  of  their  own.  “It’s  like 
a  huge  filing  cabinet,”  Colantuono  said. 

It  might  be  easy  to  lose  track  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  that  huge  cabinet,  Scielzo  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  the  quality  of  data  retrieval  from 
within  any  database  is  only  as  good  as  its 
organizational  programming,  he  said.  With 
Notes,  for  example,  users  can  search  on  text 
strings,  keywords  or  items,  Scielzo  said. 

There’s  another  benefit  to  Young  &  Ru- 


I  I  II  LI  is  best  for  idea  sharing,  for 
promotions  that  worked  in  other  countries.” 
BILL  COLANTUONO,  UNITED  INTERNATIONAL  PICTURES  » 


based  Young  &  Rubicam  Advertising. 
Colantuono  would  have  to  log  on  to  the 
agency’s  network,  rewrite  the  media  plan 
for  a  half-dozen  regional  markets  and  dis¬ 
seminate  the  revisions  throughout  Latin 
America  —  all  while  getting  approval  from 
client  offices  in  London  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

But  it’s  for  time-sensitive  situations  such 
as  these  that  the  agency  implemented  its 
frame-relay  global  network  three  years  ago. 
Colantuono  accessed  UIP’s  records  from 
the  agency’s  Lotus  Notes  database  in  Lon¬ 
don,  made  the  changes  and  disseminated 
the  new  plan  for  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico  and  Panama. 

The  agency’s  backbone  network  con¬ 
nects  more  than  300  offices  worldwide. 
Where  frame  relay  is  not  available,  the 
agency  uses  alternatives  such  as  X.28  or 
X.25,  said  James  Scielzo,  senior  vice  pres- 


around  the  world,”  he  said. 

The  UIP  Notes  database  is  hosted  cen¬ 
trally  in  Young  &  Rubicam’s  London  of¬ 
fices.  The  system  automatically  replicates 
the  data  to  UIP’s  computers,  or  the  client 
can  dial  directly  into  the  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam  network.  The  application  is  also  avail¬ 
able  on  the  other  side  of  the  firewall  so  it’s 
accessible  via  the  Internet.  Security  clear¬ 
ance  is  divided  into  seven  levels. 

As  piracy  and  competition  force  inter¬ 
national  movie  release  dates  closer  in  time 
to  U.S.  release  dates,  the  technology  also 
enables  executives  to  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  execute  marketing  programs  that  af¬ 
fect  UIP’s  global  image.  When  UIP  re¬ 
leased  Jurassic  Park:  The  Lost  World , 
Colantuono  and  other  executives  shared 
information  to  tweak  media  plans  and 
promotional  activities.  “It’s  best  for  idea 


bicam’s  automated  collaboration.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  time  of  year,  Rio  may  be 
two  hours  ahead  of  Miami;  London  may 
be  six.  “There’s  only  a  brief  window  every 
day  when  I  can  communicate  with  both,” 
Colantuono  said.  “It’s  very  useful  just  to 
get  that  flow  of  information  going.  ” 


ZBAR  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  CORAL 
SPRINGS,  FLA. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  A  SECRET. 


In  transforming  your  business  into  an  e-business,  the  single  most  important 
issue  you  have  to  wrestle  with  is  the  issue  of  security. 

Without  flexible  control  over  who  sees  what  information,  all  the  benefits  of 
putting  your  key  business  processes  online  (which  is,  after  all,  the  definition  of  an 
e-business)  are  a  moot  point.  And  when  you  connect  your  critical  systems  to  the 
Web  to  help  you  improve  customer  service  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
organization  -  security  is  a  white-knuclde  issue  for  the  people  charged  with  keeping 
your  systems  running  and  your  data  protected. 

It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  whom  you  let  in  and  whom  you  keep  out  (although 
that  is  obviously  important).  When  you’re  using  the  Web  (or  an  intranet)  to  do  things 
like  let  your  employees  change  the  asset  allocation  of  their  401  (k)  accounts  or  let 
your  customers  see  what  their  credit  balance  is,  you  need  the  ability  to  determine  who 
sees  what  and  who  can  make  changes  to  what  they  see. 

IBM  e-business  solutions  can  help  you  manage  access  to  the  really  important 
information  you  make  available  online.  We’ve  spent  over  three  decades  protecting  the 
integrity  of  corporate  information  systems.  We’ve  pioneered  things  like  Realtime 
Intrusion  Detection,  Anti  Virus  Labs,  and  Emergency  Response  Services.  And  we’ve 
made  security  an  integral  part  of  IBM  e-business  technology  -  so  you  can  build  Web 
sites  that  know  how  to  keep  a  secret. 

To  keep  up  with  the  latest  IBM  security  solutions  for  e-business,  book¬ 
mark  www.ibm.com/e-business.  Or  call  us  at  1  800  426  7080,  extension  NC31. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  ” 


TM 


e-business 


YOUR  COMPETITORS  ARE  READY  FOR  E-BUSINESS. 

(ARE  YOU?) 


www.ibm.com/e-business 
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Briefs 

BASF  hires  Unisys _ 

Chemical  maker  BASF  Corp. 
in  Mount  Olive,  N.J.,  signed 
Unisys  Corp.  to  a  three-year, 
$65  million  desktop  services 
contract  to  roll  out  Windows 
NT  software  to  12,000  desk¬ 
top  users  at  80  BASF  sites  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Unisys  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  systems  procurement, 
project  management,  installa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance. 

Stress  injuries  ruling 

The  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals  extended  the  time  to 
sue  computer  makers  for 
repetitive  stress  injury.  Under 
the  ruling,  injured  users  have 
three  years  from  the  time 
their  symptoms  first  appear 
or  from  the  last  time  they 
used  the  keyboard  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Previously,  users  had  to 
file  suit  within  three  years  of 
first  using  the  keyboard. 

The  euro  problem _ 

Confidence  levels  for  meeting 
the  January  1999  deadline  for 
converting  systems  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  euro  vary  widely.  A 
survey  of  792  information 
technology  managers  and  254 
finance  executives  in  Europe 
found  half  of  the  U.K.  respon¬ 
dents  and  90%  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  respondents  believe  they 
will  meet  the  deadline.  The 
survey,  conducted  by  Nea- 
mon  Bond  Associates,  was 
sponsored  by  Viasoft,  Inc. 
Sixty  percent  don’t  know  how 
much  code  will  be  affected  by 
the  addition  of  the  euro. 


WHITHER 

CERTIFICATION? 


What  difference  does  vendor 
certification  make  in  retaining 
corporate  IS  employees? 


Base:  250  technical  training 
managers 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Warehouse  helps  lens  maker  focus 


The  data  warehouse  "helps 
us  decide  levels  of  inventory 
for  different  categories"  of 
lenses 


►  Serves  as  standard 
for  multiple  platforms 

By  Julia  King 
Paris 


information  systems  director 
Didier  Lambert  is  a  pragmatist 
who  cuts  to  the  chase  about  the 
IS  strategy  of  $1.5  billion  Es- 
silor,  the  world’s  largest  lens 
and  eyewear  company. 

“Realistically,  we’re  going  to 
run  different  systems  on  differ¬ 
ent  platforms  for  years.  We 
don’t  have  the  time  to  replace 
all  of  our  systems  with  integrat¬ 
ed  software,”  Lambert  said. 

Yet  Essilor  also  needs  to  ag¬ 
gregate  and  analyze  data  from 
plants  and  laboratories  world¬ 
wide.  It  also  is  looking  ahead 


to  a  growing  market,  as  more 
of  the  world  population  ages 
and  requires  corrective  lenses. 
That,  Lambert  said,  is  where  the 
company’s  data  warehouses 
come  in. 

In  1994,  Essilor  standardized 
worldwide  on  data 
warehouse  software 
and  tools  from  SAS 
Institute,  Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C. 
Since  then,  a  warehouse  imple¬ 
mented  in  France  has  played  a 
key  role  in  reducing  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  running  inventory  levels  by 
around  10%,  or  about  $375 
million.  Another  warehouse 
in  the  U.S.  promises  to  launch 
Essilor  into  an  entirely  new 
business:  selling  eyewear  mar¬ 
ket  data. 

The  Paris-based  warehouse  is 
the  repository  for  order,  produc¬ 


tion,  manufacturing  and  inven¬ 
tory  data  from  various  propri¬ 
etary  and  off-the-shelf  software 
systems  that  run  on  PCs,  IBM 
AS/400S  and  Unix-based  com¬ 
puters  throughout  Europe. 

“With  the  SAS  warehouse, 
we’re  able  to  take 
files  from  any  plat¬ 
form  or  any  data¬ 
base,”  Lambert  said.  “Users  can 
then  use  a  menu  of  wizards  or 
write  their  own  requests  to  ana¬ 
lyze  why  a  particular  lens  is 
selling  in  a  particular  place.  It 
also  helps  us  decide  levels  of 
inventory  for  different  cate¬ 
gories.” 

In  the  U.S.,  meanwhile,  Es¬ 
silor  of  North  America  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla.,  has  implemented 
a  separate  warehouse  to  track 

Lens  maker,  page  36 
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Users  rev  up  marketing  software 


By  Craig  Stedman 

the  need  for  speed  is  pushing 
competition-frenzied  users  to 
dig  deep  and  invest  in  packaged 
software  for  managing  market¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

For  many  direct  marketers, 
the  homemade  mass-marketing 
systems  they  threw  together  in 
the  past  aren’t  keeping  up  as 
product  promotions  get  faster- 
paced  and  are  targeted  at  small¬ 
er  groups  of  customers.  So 
companies  are  counting  on  a 
new  breed  of  packaged  products 
to  help  chop  the  time  it  takes  to 
create  their  customer  pitches. 

“We’re  constantly  running 
multiple  offers  and  direct-mail 
programs  for  our  customers, 
with  increasing  degrees  of  per¬ 
sonalization,”  said  Bob  Boroski, 
manager  of  database  marketing 
at  BCTel,  the  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia-based  telephone  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  British  Columbia 
Telecommunications,  Inc. 

But  the  accelerated  market¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  pushed  by 
industry  deregulation  that 
opened  up  BCTel  to  cellular  and 
local  phone  competition,  is 
overwhelming  the  homegrown 
PC-based  setup  that  Boroski’s 
staff  uses  now. 


Too  many  working  hours  are 
eaten  up  just  creating  and 
maintaining  files,  Boroski  said. 
“You  spend  all  your  time  in  exe¬ 
cution  and  not  enough  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  what  worked  and  what 
didn’t,”  he  said.  “We’ve  reached 
the  point  where  it  makes  finan¬ 
cial  sense  to  invest  in  packaged 
software  that  lets  me  get  my 
people  back.” 

BCTel  this  month  plans  to 


start  using  software  called 
ValEx,  from  Boston-based  Ex¬ 
change  Applications,  Inc.,  ini¬ 
tially  in  parallel  with  its  custom 
system.  In  addition  to  faster 
campaign  turnaround  times, 
Boroski  said  he  expects  ValEx  to 
help  him  do  more  sophisticated 
targeted  marketing  and  event- 
based  mailings. 

Other  users  had  kind  words 
Marketing  software,  page  36 


DATA  VAULTS 

Backup 
saves  day 
in  storage 
meltdown 

By  Tim  Ouellette 

here’s  the  latest  folk  wisdom 
for  IT  staff:  It  is  never  too  late 
to  back  up  your  data. 

Within  a  month  of  enlarging 
its  central  corporate  backup 
archive  in  Philadelphia,  the  law 
office  of  Cozen  O'Conner  saw 
2  the  move  pay  huge  dividends. 

That’s  because  even  the  best- 
s  laid  storage  plans  can  fall  apart 
|  in  an  instant. 

Recently,  the  central  Banyar 
Systems,  Inc.  server  at  Cozen’s 
New  York  offices  crashed,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  excessive  heat 
in  the  computer  room,  said 
Amy  Freese,  directo.  of  info: 
mation  services  at  the  nation¬ 
wide  law  firm.  Then  the  t .  >m 
paq  Computer  Corp.  RAID 
storage  that  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
tect  data  from  such  problems 
also  failed. 

Backup,  page  36 
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Lens  maker  focuses  on  data 
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U.S.  sales  trends  and  identify 
best  practices  at  the  company’s 
42  U.S. -based  labs. 

Eventually,  Essilor  of  North 
America  also  plans  to  use  its 
warehouse  to  launch  a  business 
selling  eyewear  market  data. 
“Right  now,  we  have  to  buy  that 
data  from  third  parties,”  said 
Jeff  Kubacki,  vice  president  of 
IS  at  Essilor  of  North  America. 
“But  if  I  can  get  that  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  42  labs,  which 
represent  over  25%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  I  can  start  extrapolating 
what  the  total  market  looks 
like.” 

Kubacki  said  the  next  step  is 
persuading  other  labs  to  supply 
Essilor  with  data  so  it  can  be¬ 
come  an  information  broker  to 
the  industry. 

Yet  whether  other  industry 
players  would  be  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  data  to  Essilor  or  buy  data 


from  it  remains  an  open  ques¬ 
tion. 

“It’s  true  that  the  more  data 
you  have,  the  more  information 


With  19,000  employees 
worldwide,  Essilor 
operates  15  lens  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  75 
finishing  labs  around 
the  world. 


you  can  extract  from  it,  and 
there’s  a  huge  market  for  infor¬ 
mation,"  .said  Herb  Edelstein, 
president  of  Two  Crows  Con¬ 
sulting,  a  data  warehousing 
consultancy  in  Potomac,  Md. 
“But  I’m  not  sure  it’s  realistic 


that  competitors  would  want  to 
contribute  data.  That’s  the  keys 
to  the  kingdom.” 

Kubacki  estimated  that  Es¬ 
silor  of  North  America  already 
is  saving  between  $1,200  and 
$1,500  per  user  by  having  users 
access  the  warehouse  via  the 
company’s  intranet. 

The  warehouse  is  also  serving 
as  a  data  "bridge”  as  Essilor  of 
North  America  migrates  from 
an  older  AS/400-based  financial 
system  to  Oracle  Corp.’s  pack¬ 
aged  financial  applications, 
which  run  on  a  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  HP  9000  computer. 

“I  have  a  need  with  finance  to 
pull  data  out  of  new  Oracle  fi¬ 
nancials  and  the  old  AS/400  ap¬ 
plications,  and  I  can  do  that 
with  SAS.  So  it’s  also  providing 
me  with  a  solution  to  writing 
old-fashioned  programs,”  Ku¬ 
backi  said.  □ 


U.K.  retailer  prepares  for  new  currency 

►  $16]  million  for  NT-based  systems  will  ease  transition  to  euro 


By  Ron  Condon 
London 


u.k.  retailer  Marks  &  Spencer 
PLC  is  investing  100  million 
pounds  ($163  million)  in  new 
systems  over  the  next  two  years 
to  make  sure  its  stores  can  han¬ 
dle  multiple  currencies,  includ¬ 
ing  Europe’s  upcoming  com¬ 
mon  currency,  the  euro. 

The  plan  involves  replacing 
all  the  systems  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  300  stores  in  the  U.K.  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  Win¬ 
dows  NT-based  systems. 


not  link  easily  with  our  other 
systems.” 

The  new  systems  already 
have  been  tested  in  seven 
stores,  where  staff  training  time 
has  been  cut  by  half  and  95%  of 
customers  are  processed  within 
two  minutes,  compared  with 
a  rate  of  60%  using  the  old 
terminals. 

Sacher  said  the  systems  will 
be  in  place  by  March,  in  time  to 
prepare  for  the  introduction  of 
the  euro  in  January  1999.  At 
that  time,  participating  coun¬ 
tries’  currencies  will  be  fixed  to 


a  standard  currency  across  the 
European  Union.  The  new 
Marks  &  Spencer  terminals  will 
be  multicurrency  and  multilan¬ 
guage  and  will  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  different  tax 
rates,  depending  on  where  they 
operate. 

“We  want  to  offer  customers 
the  chance  to  pay  in  practically 
any  major  currency,”  Sacher 
said.  ”We  see  the  euro  as  just 
another  currency  to  handle.”  □ 

Condon  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  London. 


Backup  saves  day 
in  storage  meltdown 
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“We  have  had  only  three  disk 
failures  in  six  years,  and  two 
happened  on  the  same  day,  in 
the  same  place,”  Freese  said. 

Then  the  reality  of  the  scarce 
information  technology  labor 
pool  reared  its  head.  With  no  lo¬ 
cal  information  systems  staff  in 
New  York,  the  local  tape  back¬ 
ups  were  able  to  recover  only 
30%  of  the  server’s  critical  data. 

That  left  30  users  pacing  out¬ 
side  the  systems  room  15  hours 
after  the  crash  waiting  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  approximately  iG 
byte  of  client  files. 

But  Freese  had  helped  build  a 
central  backup  archive  in  the 
firm’s  Philadelphia  headquar¬ 
ters  with  ABARS  software  from 
CommVault  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
small  Oceanport,  N.J. -based 
vendor. 

Using  that  storage  “vault,” 
Freese  rebuilt  the  New  York 
Banyan  server  over  an  X.25 
wide-area  network  providing 
56K  bit/sec.  throughput. 

“We  never  planned  to  rebuild 
remote  servers  from  the  vault,” 
she  said.  “It  is  not  an  efficient 
way  to  restore  gigabytes  of 
data.” 

But  it  worked.  Less  than  24 
hours  after  the  crash,  users  in 
New  York  had  their  crucial 
client  data  and  electronic-mail 
files  back  online  and  were  work¬ 
ing  again  —  all  thanks  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  data  vault  80  miles  away. 

The  upgrade  a  month  before 
had  added  extra  storage  capacity 
specifically  for  the  10  remote  of¬ 
fices,  including  New  York,  that 
tie  in  to  the  Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters.  Freese  said  she  tries  to 


keep  three  to  four  months  of 
data  available  in  the  vault  for 
emergencies  such  as  this. 

Even  with  local  backups  and 
RAID  systems,  today  “there  are 
more  possible  points  of  failure 
and  increasing  vulnerability,” 
said  Donna  Scott,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  in  a  recent  report 
“At  the  same  time,  there  is  also 
a  need  to  recover  more  swiftly 
because  customer  service  and 
loyalty  can  be  directly  affected.” 


DOWNTIME  DOWNER 


Longest  duration  of  unplanned 
downtime  in  the  past  year: 


6%  - 
1  to  2 
days 


.7% 

2-plus  days 


17% 
Less  than 
1  hour 


23% 

5  hours  to 

1  day  47% 

1  to  5  hours 


Base:  700  IS  executives 

Source:  Find/SVP,  New  York 


So  like  Cozen,  businesses  are 
starting  to  develop  central  back¬ 
up  schemes  for  all  servers,  not 
just  their  mainframe,  finding 
that  their  work  is  driven  by  ap¬ 
plications  on  a  hodgepodge  of 
platforms  in  spread-out  loca¬ 
tions. 

“If  this  happened  before  we 
had  the  vault  —  I  don’t  want  to 
think  about  it,”  Freese  said.D 


Users  rev  up  marketing  software 
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Campaign  management  software  "is  one  of  the  first  full 
bloomings  of  [decision-support]  applications"  tied  to 
data  warehouses  or  marketing  databases. 

-  Wayne  Eckerson,  Patricia  Seybold  Group 


TIME  TO  CHANGE 

ICL  PLC  is  the  main  contractor 
managing  the  project,  which  in¬ 
volves  converting  20  stores  each 
month.  ICL,  which  is  based 
in  the  U.K.  and  owned  by  Fujit¬ 
su  Ltd.  of  Japan,  also  has  collab¬ 
orated  for  two  years  with 
Marks  &  Spencer  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Globalstore  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  run  the  cash  reg¬ 
isters  and  communicate  with 
back-office  servers  from 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

“Our  current  systems,  which 
were  supplied  by  ICL,  have 
been  mnning  since  1984  and 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
useful  life,”  said  John  Sacher, 
director  of  information  technol¬ 
og)  and  physical  distribution  at 
Marks  &  Spencer.  “They  are 
now  hard  to  upgrade  and  do 


for  products  such  as  ValEx.  For 
example,  officials  at  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  Corp.  in  Memphis  said 
the  company  has  seen  nearly  a 
300%  increase  in  direct-mail  re¬ 
sponse  rates  since  installing  Ex¬ 
change’s  software  last  year  as 
part  of  a  move  to  do  more  tar¬ 
geted  marketing  [CW,  Sept.  22]. 

Campaign  management  soft¬ 
ware  “is  one  of  the  first  full 
bloomings  of  [decision-support] 
applications”  tied  to  data  ware¬ 
houses  or  marketing  databases, 
said  Wayne  Eckerson,  an  analyst 
at  Patricia  Seybold  Group  in 


Boston.  Work  that  often  was 
farmed  out  to  high-priced  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  can  now  be 
brought  back  in-house,  he  said. 

But  doing  so  isn’t  cheap. 
Paragren  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Reston,  Va.,  last  month  intro¬ 
duced  a  campaign  management 


product  that  costs  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  for  10  to  20  users,  with 
consulting  thrown  in.  Exchange 
officials  said  ValEx  installations 
also  can  easily  top  $1  million. 
And  users  may  have  to  bring  in 
a  whole  new  set  of  workers  to 
use  the  software  [CW,  Sept.  29]. 


However,  the  packaged  tools 
hold  out  the  promise  of  en¬ 
abling  direct  marketers  to 
change  their  product  pitches  al¬ 
most  daily,  said  Jeff  Johnston, 
director  of  consumer  marketing 
at  American  Security  Group, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta. 

Johnston  is  beta-testing  Para- 
gren’s  One-By-One  software  and 
has  seen  10%  to  50%  improve¬ 
ments  in  response  rates  on  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  his  company  sells  on  a 
contract  basis. 

“Speed  is  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  for  us,  except 
maybe  for  data  cleanliness,”  he 
said.  “If  we  find  something 
valuable  now,  we  can  literally  be 
in  the  market  in  days  instead 
of  weeks.”  □ 
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Briefs 

Web  connections 

Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Westboro,  Mass.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  Relay/Cold  Web 
Server,  client/server  software 
for  connecting  mainframe 
and  midrange  applications  to 
the  Internet,  and  Relay/Gold 
3270  Gateway  for  connecting 
host  applications  to  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT,  Unix 
and  other  platforms.  Both  of 
the  products  are  integrated 
with  Banyan’s  StreetTalk 
directory  and  are  priced  at 
$1,495  per  server,  plus  $4,995 
to  $9,995  for  50  clients. 

Web  workflow 

UWI.Com,  a  division  of 
Unisoft  Wares,  Inc.  in  Victo¬ 
ria,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alameda,  Calif.-based  Action 
Technologies,  Inc.  have  inte¬ 
grated  UWI’s  Internet  forms 
technology  with  Action 
Technologies’  ActionWorkflow 
Metro  Web-based  workflow 
software. 

E-commerce  services 

France  Telecom  plans  to  offer 
a  range  of  electronic-com¬ 
merce  services  over  the 
Internet  and  has  licensed 
software  from  Open  Market, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
develop  those  services,  which 
will  include  secure  payments. 
France  Telecom,  the  world’s 
fourth-largest  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company,  already  offers 
Internet  access  and  a  search 
engine  at  www.pageszoom, 
com.  Open  Market  officials 
said  the  firm  has  five  of  the 
top  10  telephone  companies 
as  E-commerce  customers. 


ONLINE  SUBSCRIBERS 


September  1996 


19.2M 


June  1997 


23.9M 


September  1997 


25.3M 


Base:  90  online  business  and 
consumer  services 

Source:  Electronic  Information  Report. 
Stamford.  Conn. 
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'net  shopping  not  so  merry 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 


like  zillions  of  other  proud 
Americans,  I  shopped  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving.  But  rather 
than  hip-checking  and  feinting 
to  ensure  I  got  what  I  wanted,  I 
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By  Sharon  Machlis 


L.  L.  Bean's  Web  site  is  energetic  and  fun  - 
and  better  looking  than  the  paper  catalog 


browsed,  clicked  and  sipped  hot 
cocoa. 

I  tackled  companies  that  have 
a  long  history  in  catalog  sales 
and  now  sell  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  Some  had  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises,  such  as  the  Holiday  Gift 
Finder  at  Recreation  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.’s  (REI)  site.  Others 
presented  obstacles,  such  as 
broken  links  and  glitches  at  Lil¬ 
lian  Vernon  Corp.’s  site. 

Despite  recent  articles  in  the 
business  and  trade  press  that 
breathlessly  proclaim  this  will 
be  the  season  online  shopping 
comes  into  its  own,  my  socks 
weren’t  knocked  off. 

Overall,  I  found  that  the  most 
successful  catalog  sites  organize 
information  simply  and  intu¬ 
itively,  use  humor  and  simple 
features  to  draw  shoppers  in, 
provide  services  shoppers  can’t 
get  over  the  telephone  and  con¬ 
tain  links  and  features  that  ac¬ 
tually  work.  Unfortunately,  I 
didn’t  find  any  that  included  all 
of  those  elements. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  INC. 

I’ll  start  with  what  went  right, 
namely  L.  L.  Bean,  Inc. 

Bean’s  site  design  is  dynam¬ 
ic,  but  without  animation  that 
can  slow  download  time.  The 
sense  of  activity  comes  from  the 
graphics  —  crisp  color  photos 
that  show  people  having  out¬ 


door  fun.  The  site  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  look  at  than  Bean’s 
traditional  paper  catalog,  in  fact. 

Product  category  labels  are 
easy  to  understand  —  home 
and  camp,  clothing,  L.  L.  Kids. 
One  caught  my  attention:  Gift 
Box  Kit,  which 
the  company 
described  as 
“a  special  way 
to  present 
an  L.  L.  Bean 
gift.”  It  turned 
out  to  be 
a  cardboard 
box,  ribbon 
and  L.  L.  Bean 
sticker  for 
$1.95  —  noth¬ 
ing  remark¬ 
able.  But  the 
sense  of  mys¬ 
tery  in  the 
labeling  kept 
me  interested  and  clicking. 

A  couple  of  drawbacks:  On¬ 
line  selection  is  limited  to  1,000 
products.  So,  even  if  you  know 
Bean  sells  an  item  elsewhere, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  order  it 


online.  Online  shoppers  also 
can’t  get  items  monogrammed 
or  altered,  as  phone  shoppers 


can. 


REI 


REI’s  site  is  nice,  but  with  prod¬ 
uct  names,  animated  promo¬ 
tions  and  other  come-ons  all 
vying  for  your  attention,  it  gets 
a  bit  crowded. 

However,  the  breadth  of  in¬ 
formation  is  impressive.  You 
can  compare  snowshoes,  learn 
how  to  use  them  and  get 
suggestions  about  where  to  go 
snowshoeing,  all  at  the  same 
place.  That’s  more  information 
than  you  can  pry  out  of  a  busy 
salesperson  in  one  of  REI’s 
stores. 

REI’s  Holiday  Gift  Finder  is 
clever.  It  steps  you  through  the 
selection  of  a  product  by  nar¬ 
rowing  categories  and  picking  a 
price.  I  was  thrilled  to  find  12 
versions  of  water-resistant, 
breathable  rain  pants  priced  at 
less  than  $75.  But  a  closer  look 
revealed  three  duplicate  entries. 

Review,  page  38 


AOL  user 
decries 
court  ruling 

By  Matt  Hamblen 

a  recent  court  ruling  involv¬ 
ing  America  Online,  Inc.  may 
give  managers  of  World  Wide 
Web  sites  and  bulletin  boards 
some  comfort  that  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  legal  liability  for  al¬ 
legedly  damaging  messages 
posted  by  visitors  to  their  sites. 

A  federal 
appeals  court 
ruled  last 

month  that, 
under  the 
Good  Samari¬ 
tan  section  of 
the  Commu¬ 
nications  De¬ 
cency  Act,  on¬ 
line  providers 
are  immune 

from  lawsuits  over  information 
posted  by  third  parties.  But  a 
Seattle  man  was  left  wondering 
who  will  watch  out  for  him  and 
others  harmed  by  anonymous 
Internet  attacks. 

Kenneth  M.  Zeran,  51,  so  far 
has  unsuccessfully  sued  Ameri- 
AOL  user,  page  39 


Federal  ruling 
protects  online 
providers,  but 
one  person 
cries  foul. 


•  Mainstream  retailers  test  3-D 

Consumers  plug  in 
to  interactive  sites 


some  mainstream  retailers 
have  begun  experimenting  with 
three-dimensional  images  on 
their  Web  sites,  hoping  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  enticed  by  a 
more  immersive  online  experi¬ 
ence. 

For  now,  the  interactive 
graphics  are  usually  small  addi¬ 
tions  to  most  sites.  Eddie  Bauer 
last  month  added 


3-D  capabilities, 
linking  its  site  to 
I  Dream  Software 
LLC  in  Bothell,  Wash.  The 
I  Dream  download  is  an  auto¬ 
install  design  package  that  al¬ 
lows  users  to  model  a  room  and 
then  insert  various  Eddie  Bauer 
home  products  within  it  to  see 
how  they  look  and  fit  together. 


3-D 


TECHNOLOGY 


Traffic  from 
Eddie  Bauer 
to  I  Dream  is 
higher  than 
anticipated, 
and  about  5% 
of  the  visitors 
download  the 

software.  “I  think  that’s  great 
right  out  of  the  gate,  not  having 
marketed  this  anywhere,”  said 
Judy  Neuman,  vice  president  of 
interactive  media  at 
the  Redmond, 
Wash.,  retailer. 

The  link  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  World  Wide  Web 
surfers  a  more  interactive  expe¬ 
rience,  as  well  as  the  chance  for 
a  more  informed  online  pur¬ 
chase.  Home  product  sales  have 
been  rising  as  a  percentage  of 
total  Eddie  Bauer  online  pur- 


Eddie  Bauer  uses  3-D  features  to  let  cus¬ 
tomers  try  home  product  arrangements 


chases,  Neuman  said,  and  Eddie 
Bauer  hopes  1  Dream  will  begin 
working  on  a  version  of  the 
software  for  its  line  of  clothing. 

PLAYING  GAMES 

Philips  Mobile  Computing 
Group  recently  posted  a  3-D 
game  at  its  Wei)  site  (www. 
velo. philips  com)  that  touts  its 
Velo  handheld  computer.  In  the 
contest’s  first  48  hours,  there 
were  more  than  200  entries  — 
“pretty  good,  considering  people 
Interactive  sites,  page  38 
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And  though  I  specifically  select¬ 
ed  women's  rain  pants,  some 
men’s  items  appeared. 

Unlike  at  L.  L.  Bean,  interna¬ 
tional  shipping  is  available,  and 
the  site  is  translated  into  four 
languages  other  than  English 
—  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Japanese. 

SPIEGEL,  INC. 

My  next  two  stops,  Spiegel,  Inc. 
and  Lillian  Vernon,  were  sec¬ 
ond-tier  compared  with  the  out¬ 
door  outfitters  above. 

At  Spiegel’s  Web  site,  a  fat, 
bold  typeface  made  the  home 
page  look  sloppy  and  inelegant. 

In  addition,  the  site  makes 
heavy  use  of  frames,  which 
often  produce  a  cramped  view. 
For  example,  the  “Gifts  for 
Him”  section  took  almost  two 
minutes  to  download  at  28. 8K 
bit/sec.  and  produced  a  long, 
narrow  frame  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  screen. 

Also,  it  would  not  let  me 
place  a  final  order  myself. 
Instead,  a  message  said  that 
when  I  placed  an  order,  a  sales 
associate  would  add  the  correct 
tax.  Why  isn’t  the  tax  calculated 
automatically  online? 

LILLIAN  VERNON 

The  Lillian  Vernon  catalog’s 
claim  to  fame  is  the  weird  stuff 
it  offers  cheap  (and  the  cheap 
stuff  it  offers  cheap). 

And,  of  course,  the  company 
will  slap  names  and  mono¬ 
grams  on  almost  all  of  its 
items. 


When  I  first  visited  on  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving,  I  could 
not  shop. 

A  click  on  the  “Online  Cata¬ 
log”  button  brought  this  gram- 
mar-challenged  apology:  “We’re 


sorry,  the  file  you  requested 
does  not  exist  on  this  server. 
Please  recheck  the  file  name 
and  if  correct  then  the  file  must 
have  been  moved  and  we  apol¬ 
ogize  for  the  inconvenience.” 

When  I  tried  again  a  few 
days  later,  I  wasn’t  over¬ 
whelmed. 

The  site’s  overall  design  is 
nice  and  simple  —  very  easy  to 


navigate.  But  there  were  quirks. 
The  “Decorating  Inside  and 
Out”  section  wouldn’t  show  me 
any  gardening  tools  because 
they  are  considered  off-season, 
at  least  in  the  northern  part  of 


the  country. 

Lillian’s  “Make  Your  Own 
Catalog”  was  similar  to  REI’s 
Holiday  Gift  Finder. 

You  plug  in  keywords  and  a 
price  range  and  receive  a  list  of 
items  that  fit  your  criteria. 

I  built  a  catalog  of  items 
priced  from  $5  to  $15  —  a  bo¬ 
nanza  of  46  products  from 
which  to  choose. 


The  neatly  arranged,  simple 
categories  saved  this  site. 

OZARK  MOUNTAIN  FAMILY 

Away  from  the  mainstream  of 
clothes  and  tchotchkes,  I  found 
meat-and-cheese  purveyor 
Ozark  Mountain  Family.  The 
company  has  sold  “fine  foods 
by  mail  since  1946”  and  spe¬ 
cializes  in  smoked  turkeys.  The 
home  page  urges  visitors  to 


order  a  turkey  and  then  slice 
some  off  to  make  a  sandwich. 
Meanwhile,  the  “shopkeeper” 
will  be  “wolfing  it  down  with 
nothing  but  Coca-Cola  and  a 
salt  shaker.”  That  made  me 
smile  and  want  to  dig  deeper. 

Too  bad  there  wasn’t  much  to 
explore.  Although  canned  goods 
and  cheeses  are  listed  among 
Ozark’s  wares,  they  were 


nowhere  to  be  found  at  the  site. 
Just  meat.  A  couple  of  amateur 
mistakes  on  the  “Our  Story” 
page  —  a  typo  and  a  dead  link 
—  are  unfortunate. 

What  graphics  there  are  are 
simple  and  fun.  One  shows  a 
big  pencil  and  a  handwritten 
holiday  shopping  list  with 
names  crossed  off.  It’s  even 
realistically  crumpled. 

One  neat  feature:  You  can 


bookmark  your  order  form  and 
it  will  keep  for  three  days. 

All  told,  I  couldn’t  do  all  my 
holiday  shopping  online, 
so  look  for  me  at  the  mall. 
I’ll  be  the  one  with  the 
cocoa.  □ 


Next  week  in  Buyer’s 
Guide:  Experts  rate  top 
cybershops. 
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Spiegel 
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REI 

Ozark  Mountain  Family 
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ping  time  lines 
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send  specific  items 
to  other  addresses 
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have  to  download  a  plug-in,” 
said  Ginger  Moschetta,  a  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  manager  at 
Philips. 

Philips  is  using  software 
from  Live  Picture  Corp.  in 
Scotts  Valley,  Calif.,  whose 
chairman  is  former  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  CEO  John  Sculley. 

But  Chris  Stevens,  an  analyst 
at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  questioned  whether 
consumers  have  the  patience  for 
more  plug-ins. 

“I  have  talked  to  a  bunch  of 
companies  that  have  tried 
things  like  that,  and  they’ve 
scaled  back”  because  not 
enough  visitors  used  some  of 
the  features,  Stevens  said. 

However,  officials  at  Rent 
Net,  a  Web  site  with  about 
ic.ooo  apartment  listings  na¬ 


tionwide,  said  the  firm  has  had 
a  good  experience  with  what  it 
calls  virtual  walk-throughs. 
“Properties  that  have  the  360- 
degree  [image]  get  seen  much 
more  often,”  said  Jed  Katz,  vice 
president  and  founder  of  the 
San  Francisco-based  company. 

It  costs  advertisers  $58  per 
month  for  two  such  360-degree 
photos  on  the  site.  Web  surfers 
download  a  free  plug-in  devel¬ 
oped  by  Interactive  Pictures 
Corp.  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and 
then  load  an  image  of  about 
175K  bytes. 

Users  can  then  navigate 
throughout  an  apartment  using 
a  mouse  to  look  at  the  property 
around,  up  and  down. 

“You  have  your  consumers 
who  will  do  it  and  your  con¬ 
sumers  who  won’t,”  Katz  said. 
“But  more  and  more  people  are 
getting  used  to  using  plug-ins. 
By  the  number  of  downloads, 
it’s  definitely  being  seen."D 


TELEBYTE  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  has 

announced  Office  Web,  soft¬ 
ware  that  provides  Internet 
access  for  LAN  users  over  a 
shared,  dial-up  connection. 

According  to  the  Green- 
lawn,  N.Y.,  company,  the  soft¬ 
ware  runs  on  a  nondedicated 
PC  server  equipped  with  an 
Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  adapter  or  modem. 
The  server  uses  Windows  95 
or  NT  dial-up  networking  to 
establish  a  dial-up  connection 
over  which  LAN  traffic  is 
routed  at  speeds  of  up  to 
128K  bit/sec.  A  three-user 
concurrent  license  is  $195.  A 
license  for  unlimited  users  is 
$495. 

Telebyte  Technology 
(800)  835-3298 
www.telebyteusa.com 


GLOBALINK,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Globalink  Intranet 
Translator,  software  that  trans¬ 
lates  electronic  mail,  World 
Wide  Web  pages  and  other 
text  files  for  international 
companies. 

According  to  the  Fairfax, 
Va.,  company,  the  software 
can  translate  documents  both 
to  and  from  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese 
and  Spanish. 

The  server  software  runs 
on  Windows  NT,  and  desktop 
clients  can  run  on  Windows 
3.x,  Windows  95  or  NT. 

A  basic  configuration  starts 
at  $5,000  per  server  with  five 
clients  for  English  and  one 
other  language.  Additional 
clients  are  $100  per  seat. 
Globalink 


(800)  255-5660 
www.globalink.com 

ATREVE  SOFTWARE,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  WebSpective  1.5, 
software  for  managing  busi¬ 
ness-critical  World  Wide  Web 
applications. 

According  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  company,  the 
software  helps  users  manage 
unpredictable  traffic  and  un¬ 
reliable  hardware  or  software 
for  multiple  host  and  Web 
servers. 

A  single  console  gathers 
performance  information  and 
lets  users  analyze  hits,  trans¬ 
actional  activity  and  response 
times.  It  starts  at  $20,000. 
Atreve  Software 
(617)  576-3400 
www.atreve.com 
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ca  Online  in  Reston,  Va.  He  contended 
that  America  Online  should  be  held 
accountable  for  false  and  misleading 
messages  about  him  posted  on  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  April  1995,  an  anonymous  party 
on  the  AOL  site  posted  messages  shortly 
after  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  bombing  that  killed  168  people  in 
Oklahoma  City,  advertising  “Naughty 
Oklahoma  T-shirts”  that  used  offensive 
slogans  about  the  victims.  The  messages 
urged  readers  to  call  “Ken”  and  gave 
Zeran’s  telephone  number. 

Zeran  received  hundreds  of  angry 
phone  calls  —  and  even  death  threats  — 
after  an  Oklahoma  City  radio  station 
urged  listeners  to  call  him  as  well. 

RANDOMLY  ACCESSED 

“It’s  important  to  know  that  I  was  se¬ 
lected  at  random,  and  it  was  my  phone 
number  that  some  nut  somewhere 
pulled  off  a  database  somewhere,”  Zeran 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  Zeran  com¬ 
plained  to  America  Online  for  several 
days  after  the  first  posting  and  after  sub¬ 
sequent  postings.  America  Online  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  were  frustrated  because 
the  postings  were  made  under  different 
accounts. 

Zeran  filed  a  federal  suit  against 
America  Online  in  April  1996,  seeking 
to  hold  the  company  liable  for  defama¬ 
tory  speech  by  a  third  party,  but  a  feder¬ 
al  judge  sided  with  America  Online.  On 
Nov.  12,  a  three-judge  appeals  panel  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  unanimously  agreed. 

The  appeals  court  said  it  would  be 
“impossible  for  service  providers  to 
screen  each  of  their  millions  of  postings 
for  possible  problems.” 

But  the  case  isn’t  over.  Zeran’s  attor¬ 
neys  on  Nov.  26  filed  for  a  rehearing 
and  have  vowed  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  An  America  On¬ 
line  attorney  said  in  an  interview  that 
the  company  took  “prompt  and  respon¬ 
sible  action  every  time  Zeran  com¬ 
plained.” 

Companies  managing  Web  sites 
should  welcome  the  appeals  court  ruling 
but  remain  vigilant,  said  First  Amend¬ 
ment  expert  Robert  M.  O’Neil,  a  law 
professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville. 

The  ruling  “certainly  is  potentially 
comforting  or  helpful,  but  it  depends  on 
how  companies  maintain  their  systems 
and  what  they  have  the  technical  and 
legal  capacity  to  remove,”  O’Neil  said. 
For  other  people  who  are  in  Zeran’s 
predicament,  legal  remedies  might 
come  from  other  pending  cases,  he 
added. 

“The  target  is  simply  the  hapless  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  anonymous  posting  that  can 
be  damaging,”  O’Neil  said.  □ 


CUBIC  CORP.  has  announced  a  stand-alone 
version  of  its  CVideo-Mail  program,  a 
hardware  and  software  package  that  lets 
users  record  video  and  audio  messages 
and  attach  them  to  electronic-mail. 

According  to  the  San  Diego  company, 
it  works  with  all  Messaging  Application 
Programming  Interface-compliant  E- 
mail  packages.  It  costs  $149. 

Cubic 


(619)  505-2030 
www.cvideomail.com 

JE  SOFTWARE  has  announced  JE  Mail- 
Call,  a  service  that  lets  users  listen  to 
their  electronic-mail  messages  by  dialing 
a  Touch-Tone  or  cellular  telephone. 

According  to  the  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 
company,  subscribers  receive  a  JE  Mail- 
Call  card  that  lets  them  dial  in  to  a  cen¬ 


tral  server,  enter  a  personal  identification 
number  and  listen  to  E-mail  off  of  their 
desktop  computers.  Messages  are  read 
by  text-to-speech  software. 

An  unlimited  i-year  subscription  is 
$99.  A  30-day  trial  subscription  is 
$10.99. 

JE  Software 
(914)  699-6710 
www.jesoft.com 


EMMERCE 


Computerworld  Emmercc:  A 
primary  source  for  21st  century 
IT  Leaders.  Computerworld 
Emmerce  is  the  only  print  mag 
azine  and  companion  Webzine 
that  explores  the  technologies 
and  business  management 
issues  of  electronic  commerce. 


Electronic  Commerce:  New 
marketplace.  New  character¬ 
istics.  New  rules.  The  EC 
landscape  is  changing  fast 
and  you  need  an  authorita¬ 
tive  guide  to  emmerce  your¬ 
self  in  this  revolutionary  new 
IT  market  direction. 


For  advertising  information, 
contact: 


COMPUTERWORLD 


mmerce 


John  S.  Gordon, 

National  Director  of  Business 
Development,  Computerworld 
Phone:  (770)  668-5414 
Fax:  (770)  394-6354 
E-mail:  john_gordon@cw.com 
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Finally, 


AN  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTION 


FOR  A  COMPANY 


whose  budget  is  modest. 


■  r  ;  '/■’ 


few,''  fe  ' 

Here's  the  usual  catch  most  moderate-sized  companies  find  themselves  in:  they  need  an  ERP 

' 1  ■  ■ 

solution  to  make  themselves  more  competitive,  but  don't  have  the  time,  resources  or  budget  to 
•^fefefefefe '  implement  such  a  complex  solution.  That's  why  HP  and  Baan  are  offering  HP  &  Baan  Certified 
Solutions,  scalable  solutions  designed  for  a  growing  business.  Not  only  are  they  pre-engi  nee  red  and 
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that  demonstrate  performance  improvement  of  21%  over  the  previous  Baan  IV  Benchmark.  ©1997  Baan  Company.  ©1997  Hewlett-Packard  Company. 


of  10/1/97,  as  well  as  Baan  IV  benchmark  results  of  6,504  users 


But  whose 


GROWTH  PLANS 


aren  t 


pretested  for  faster  implementation,  then  ore  also  barked  by  the  111 *  &  Baan  Certified  Solutions 
Customer  Protect  ion  Plan  to  reduce  customer  risk.  To  lop  it  off,  i  ini  usl  ry-lead  i  ny  jx’tforhpgnee 


assures  that  the  HP  and  Baan  solution  will  grow  as  your  company  grouts.  Let  us  knou 


What  we  can  do  for  you.  Call  1 -888-4HPBAAN.  Or  visit  www.hp.com  or  www.baan.coin 
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(□Cisco 

Powered  Network* 


THE 

T?" 


If  the  answer  is  Cisco,  you  know 
your  network  service  provider  is 
supported  by  the  products  and 
technology  that  brought  the 
Internet  to  business.  In  fact,  the 
Internet  as  we  know  it  today  is 
built  on  Cisco  equipment. 

Cisco  Powered  Network™ 
service  providers  are  equipped  to 
make  your  network  work  for  you. 
Whether  it’s  Internet  access,  ATM, 
frame  relay  or  other  data  services, 
you  will  know  your  business  is 
getting  the  quality  it  can  depend  on. 


Look  for  the  new  Cisco 
Powered  Network  mark  or  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cisco.com 
to  find  out  more  about  the 
participating  network  service 
providers.  Either  way,  you  will 
know  your  provider  is  committed 
to  giving  your  business  the  most 
in  reliable,  secure  and  innovative 
service.  And  you  will  know  it’s 
powered  by  Cisco  -  the  company 
that  makes  the  world’s  networks 
work  for  business. 


Cisco  Systems 


® 

The  Network  Works. 
No  Excuses.'*1 


©1997  Cisco  Systems.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Enterprise  Network , 


LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


Computerworld 


Briefs 


MANAGE  OR  LOSE 


Downtime  and  service 

degradations  cost  four  times 

more  in  lost  productivity 

and  revenue  than  the  total  t 

2 

cost  of  LAN  management  * 
(products,  maintenance, 
outsourcing  and  salaries).  » 

o 

Base:  100  U.S.  organizations  with  j 
1,500  or  more  nodes  £ 

Source:  Infonetics  Research,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  ^ 

10/100  switch _ 

Intel  Corp.  has  announced 
the  Express  5ioT  switch.  It 
has  24  ports  that  can  support 
ioM  or  100M  bit/sec.  con¬ 
nections.  It  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  switches  the  vendor 
plans  to  roll  out  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months.  It  can  be 
equipped  with  a  four-port 
twisted-pair  module,  which 
costs  $995;  and  a  two-port 
fiber  module,  which  costs 
$1,495.  The  Express  51  oT  be¬ 
gan  shipping  last  week.  It 
costs  $4,77$,  or  about  $199 
per  port. 

Lucent  firewall _ 

Lucent  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  Lucent  Managed 
Firewall,  a  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  platform  for  protecting 
data  networks  for  Internet 
service  providers  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  firewall  can  be 
scaled  up  as  users’  data 
needs  grow.  Pricing  starts  at 
*15.995- 

Data  protection _ 

Network  Integrity,  Inc.  in 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  last  week 
released  LANtegrity  4.0, 
which  provides  server  fail¬ 
over  protection,  retrieval  of 
protected  files  and  protection 
for  symmetric  multiprocess¬ 
ing  versions  of  Novell,  lnc.’s 
NetWare.  It  costs  $6,995  f°r 
a  100-user  license. 


Medical  supplier  overhauls  IT 


►  R/3  implementation 
requires  network  and 
systems  upgrade 

By  Patrick  Dryden 
McGaw  Park,  III. 


medical  supplies  distributor 
Allegiance  Healthcare  Corp.  is 
using  a  $100  million  informa¬ 
tion  systems  project  to  com¬ 
pletely  change  its  business  op¬ 
erations. 

A  combination  of  process  re¬ 
engineering  and  R/3  applica¬ 
tions  from  SAP  AG  already 
have  begun  to  smooth  the  flow 
of  orders  between  2,000  suppli¬ 
ers  and  70,000  customers. 

The  main  competitive  goal  is 


to  help  control  costs  for  a  wide 
range  of  items  such  as  latex 
gloves  and  hip-replacement  kits, 
and  deliver  those  items  reliably 


Without  any 
integrated  tools 
and  staff,  "nobody 
knows  where  the 
problem  really  is" 
in  a  client/server 
enterprise. 

-  KATHY  WHITE 
ALLEGIANCE  HEALTHCARE 

so  hospitals  won’t  jeopardize 
patient  care. 

“Our  customers  have  to  be 
able  to  count  on  us  because  this 


is  about  life  and  death,  not  re¬ 
frigerators,”  said  Kathy  White, 
chief  information  officer  at 
Allegiance. 

But  halfway  through  the  proj¬ 
ect,  IS  managers  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  managing  a 
distributed  client/server  envi¬ 
ronment  may  be  harder  than 
overhauling  internal  processes 
and  organizations. 

The  changes  required  to 
maintain  the  applications,  sys¬ 
tems  and  networks  that  support 
the  supply  chain  Allegiance  is 
streamlining  are  more  difficult 
and  far-reaching  than  expected. 

First,  Allegiance  needed  to 
build  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
new  applications.  That  means 
Medical,  page  45 


Arena  makes  concessions  -  faster 

►  Net  package  stabilizes,  speeds  up  Madison  Square  Garden  food  sales 


data  about  employees. 

The  Garden  needed  a  net¬ 
work  that  could  handle  sudden 
onslaughts  and  deliver  near- 
100%  uptime  to  accommodate 
the  20,000  people  who  pour  in¬ 
to  the  famed  New  York  arena 
320  days  and  nights  per  year. 

So  the  Garden  replaced  the 
system  with  a  customized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Aloha  Quick  Service 
POS  software  from  Ibertech, 
Inc.  in  Hurst,  Texas. 

About  215  Windows  95  PCs 
run  the  Aloha  software.  They 
are  connected  via  an  Ethernet 
Arena,  page  47 


Ibertech's  Aloha 
Quick  Service 
software  (pic¬ 
tured  above) 
provides  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Gar¬ 
den  with  total 
redundancy  to 
ensure  against 
tost  data  and 
sales  at  the 
arena's  46 
concession 
stands 


By  Laura  DiDio 
New  York 


TALK  ABOUT  A  FAST  BREAK. 

As  much  as  80%  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  generated  by  a  New  York 
Knicks  basketball  game  can 
occur  in  the  30  minutes  before 
the  opening  tip-off,  the  10  min¬ 
utes  immediately  after  the  first 


quarter  and  the  20-minute  half¬ 
time  rush. 

But  Madison  Square  Garden’s 
dumb  terminal/mainframe- 
based  network  couldn’t  handle 
the  surges  from  its  point- 
of-sales  (POS)  systems. 

There  were  delays  in  process¬ 
ing  sales  and  long  lines  at  the 
arena’s  46  concession  stands. 

Behind  the 
scenes,  the  over¬ 
burdened  net¬ 
works  would 
crash,  losing  cru¬ 
cial  inventory 
and  labor-related 


SWITCH  ADD-ONS 

Fast  Ethernet 
makes  beeline 
for  desktop 

By  Bob  Wallace 


hoping  to  feed  the  Fast  Ether¬ 
net  fire,  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 
last  week  an¬ 
nounced  switch 
modules  that 
will  let  users 
extend  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  the 
desktop  without 
breaking  the 
bank. 

Cabletron,  in 
Rochester,  N.H., 
has  introduced 
models  that 
slash  the  per- 
port  cost  of 
Fast  Ethernet  by 
30%  —  high¬ 
lighting  the  networking  technol¬ 
ogy’s  downward  pricing  trend. 

Fast  Ethernet  was  introduced 
as  a  backbone  technology  in 
1993.  It  is  quickly  becoming  a 
popular  desktop  LAN  scheme, 
largely  because  of  the  plummet¬ 
ing  cost  of  the  equipment  and 
the  rise  of  bandwidth-hungry 
LAN  applications,  analysts  said. 

“It’s  extremely  acceptable  for 
downloading  very  large  files  and 
Fast  Ethernet,  page  49 


Fast  Ethernet  is 
good  for  pulling 
down  files  from 
the  Internet 


©1997  Intersystems  Corporation  InterSystems  Cache  is  a  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  Other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  vendors 


RDBMS  promised  you  the  moon. 

And  the  sun.  And  the  stars.  But  now  you're  finding  that  your  relational  database  acts  like  a  big  black  hole.  Struggle  no  more.  You  can  now  develop  transactional  applications 
without  the  limitations  of  relational  technology.  With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  from  InterSystems.  Cache  provides  the  performance  and  scalability  needed  for 
complex  transaction  processing.  Unlike  "object-relational''  products  that  layer  objects  onto  a  relational  database  engine.  Cache  incorporates  a  lightning-fast  transactional 
multidimensional  data  model  and  advanced  object  technology.  In  addition,  even  in  backward  compatibility  mode  with  SQL  for  legacy  applications.  Cache  achieves  a  several¬ 
fold  improvement  in  performance  and  scalability.  Now  is  the  time  for  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  available  for  GUI  and  Web-based  applications  on  Windows  95  and 
NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.intersys.com. 

CACHE. 

InterSystems 

Post-Relational  Database.  ' 

New  Dimensions  of  Transactional  Performance, 
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Medical  supplier  overhauls  IT 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

replacing  host  systems  with  various 
midrange  systems  and  Windows  NT 
LAN  and  application  servers  by  the  time 
the  project  is  finished  next  year. 

And  the  company  had  to  plan  and 
then  stress-test  LAN  wiring,  wide-area 
network  bandwidth  and  overall  monitor¬ 
ing  capability  to  make  sure  the  network 
will  be  up  to  snuff. 

“You  can’t  overestimate  how  much  in¬ 
frastructure  will  kill  you,”  White  said. 

For  example,  WAN  latency  proved  to 
be  a  drag  on  an  underperforming  R/3 
module  that  handles  50,000  price 
changes  per  day  —  which  sparked  com¬ 
plaints  from  users,  said  Steve  Tindall, 
network  technical  specialist  at  Alle¬ 
giance. 

IS  managers  optimized  the 
application  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
other  glitches  still  crop  up. 

CRUNCH  TIME 

“We’re  not  entirely  ready  for  this  R/3 
rollout,”  Tindall  said.  “We’ve  been 
putting  our  fingers  in  the  dike,  but  we’re 
starting  to  run  out  of  fingers.” 

And  to  provide  a  single  point  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  complex  mix,  Allegiance 
wants  to  apply  the  Unicenter  TNG  suite 
of  enterprise  management  tools  from 
Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
CA’s  suite  promises  a  direct  business- 
oriented  view  of  operations.  So  far,  Alle¬ 
giance  uses  only  the  suite’s  workload 
management  function. 

Like  many  SAP  users,  Allegiance  re¬ 
quired  more  powerful  job-scheduling  ca¬ 
pability  than  SAP  provides. 

Because  Allegiance  already  used  and 


PRODUCTS 


SEAGATE  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Manage  Exec,  software 
for  World  Wide  Web  and  Windows 
NT-based  management  of  net¬ 
works. 

According  to  the  Scotts  Valley, 
Calif.,  company,  the  software  can 
manage  more  than  10,000  Win¬ 
dows  NT  or  Novell,  Inc.  NetWare 
servers  via  one  Web  console. 

The  software  can  profile  normal 
server  behavior  to  help  establish 
alert  thresholds. 

It  can  sort  alerts  from  multiple 
sources  by  priority  level,  time  of 
alert,  type  of  event  or  point  of  ori¬ 
gin.  An  associated  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  is  given  with  each  alert. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $895  per 
server  for  a  single-server  license  to 
$495  per  server  for  a  100-server 
license. 

Seagate  Technology 
(408)  438-6550 
www.seagate.com 


trusted  CA’s  host  scheduler,  it  beta-tested 
Unicenter  TNG  to  handle  from  one  con¬ 
sole  tasks  spanning  a  variety  of  servers, 
said  Jim  Nennig,  a  technical  analyst  at 
Allegiance. 


“We  were  already  familiar  with  Uni¬ 
center  MVS,  so  we  didn’t  have  to  learn 
another  skill  set  to  control  Unix  systems 
or  to  bring  in  more  staff,”  he  said. 

Now  that  Unicenter  TNG  takes  care  of 


scheduling,  IS  managers  want  to  attempt 
tasks  such  as  managing  and  monitoring 
servers  here  and  at  remote  sites,  Nennig 
said. 

But  first,  CA  must  deliver  agent  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
servers  running  Unix  and  the  R/3  appli¬ 
cations,  said  Thomas  Cesar,  another 
technical  analyst  at  Allegiance. 

“We’ve  only  scratched  the  surface,”  he 
said.  □ 


“We  are  pleased  to  be  working 
with  BMC  Software  on  this  project,” 
said  Business  Development 
Manager  Travis  Muesing,  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  “We  have  worked 
with  them  before  and  have  always 
felt  that  our  products,  services,  sup¬ 
port  and  education  complement 
each  other.  Together,  we  can  always 
provide  our  customers  with  a  com¬ 
plete,  timely  and  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  integrated  network  and 
system  management  needs.” 

U  S  WEST  Dex  plans  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  of  the  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software  products  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  support  for  IT  oper¬ 
ations,  performance  monitoring  and 
IT  administration. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Managing  Re-Systemization 

How  U  S  WEST  Dex  moved  from  a  mainframe  to  a  distributed 


environment  with  PATROL 


US  WEST  Dex,  one  of  many 
U  S  WEST  companies, 
sells  Yellow  Pages  adver¬ 
tising,  related  mailing  lists 
and  other  products  that  are 
derived  from  telephone  directories. 
In  all,  they  publish  over  300  directo¬ 
ries  with  over  42  million  printed 
copies. 

Handling  all  of  this  publishing 
and  taking  care  of  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  USA  and  international  clients 
calls  for  complete  distribution  of 
data  24  hours  a  day.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  critical  applications  must  be 
available  to  thousands  of  users. 

The  original  mainframe  needed 
upgrading  and  the  decision  was 
made  by  U  S  WEST  Dex  manage¬ 
ment  to  move  to  a  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment.  Over  a  period  of  many 
months,  operational  processes  were 
decreased  on  the  mainframe  and 
increased  on  the  distributed  systems. 

U  S  WEST  Dex  created  a  new 
group  called  the  “System 
Management  Center”  (SMC)  to  rec¬ 
ommend  products  to  help  them  ease 
and  manage  the  transition.  As  inter¬ 
action  with  the  SMC  progressed 
over  a  couple  of  months,  one  partner 
relationship  between  two  vendors 
stood  out,  that  of  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software. 

“We  found  that  the  partner  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  was  able  to  satisfy  a  broad 
range  of  our  needs.  The  joint  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  individual  products 
tended  to  complement  and  even 
strengthen  each  other.  We  saw  clear 
advantages  to  both  vendors  working 
with  us  as  a  single  team  rather  than 
separately.  We  awarded  them  our 
contract  jointly  and  plan  to  order 
more  later  this  year,”  explains 
Project  Manager  Henry  Vargas  of 
U  S  WEST  Dex. 

“Our  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  re-architected  into 
the  client/server  model  to  help  give 
us  a  competitive  advantage.  We  use 
the  Hewlett-Packard  systems  due  to 


their  mission-critical  capabilities, 
high  performance  and  the  ability  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  BMC 
Software  to  put  together  a  solution.” 

These  products  will  provide  U  S 
WEST  Dex  with  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  information  from  their  new  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment 
and  process  it  to  report  the  status  of 
individual  elements  within  their  IT 
environment.  They  will  be  able  to 
graphically  show  the  current  status 
of  all  elements  of  their  enterprise, 
including  networks,  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases,  and  manage 
them  through  one  console.  They 
should  realize  a  seamless,  easy  tran¬ 
sition  of  critical  systems  with 
reduced  user  downtime. 


U 


HP 


is  reselling  PATROL  technolo¬ 
gy  and  products  because  of  the 
tight  integration  BMC  Software 
is  delivering  through  the  HP 
OpenView  enterprise 
solutions.  Together ,  HP 
OpenView  and  PATROL  pro¬ 
vide  the  highly  desired  comple¬ 
mentary  functionality  that  our 
customers  need  today  in  the  areas 
of  application  and  data  management. 


PATROL 


Johnnie-Mike  Irving,  General  Manager 
HP  Professional  Services  Organization 
for  the  Americas 

Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 


SOFTWARE 

www.bmc.com/patrol 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  traoen ur  ■  %  /  t  v 
countries  ®  and  ™  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark  Other  logos  and  product/trade  names  ment-oned  are 
respective  companies  ©1997  BMC  Software,  Inc  All  rights  reserved 
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Advanced  Data  Solutions  For  Corporate  Challenges 


Has  your  present 
technology  left  gaps  in 
your  communications 

network? 


See  us  at 


Consult  with  Sprint's  data  experts  for  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  link  your  disparate  communications  networks. 
Sprint’s  Frame  Relay  Service  can  connect  your  e-mail,  private 
line,  and  SNA  networks,  plus  give  you  Internet  access  over  the 
same  seamless  network.  This  commitment  to  meeting  your 
needs  is  why  we  operate  the  world’s  largest  public 
data  network  and  were  the  first  to  announce  public  frame 
relay  service  nationwide.  Because  we  believe  you  should 
expect  nothing  less  from  a  worldwide  leader  in  data  commu¬ 
nications.  www.sprint.com/sprintbiz  1  •  800*  588*  DATA 


Sprint 


Booth  2759 


We  help  your  business  do  more  business m 
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Arena  makes  concessions  -  faster 
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TCP/IP  network  to  a  single 
Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  NT  server  that 
runs  BackOffice  and  the  SQL  Server 
database. 

Ken  McGuigan,  the  Garden’s  director 
of  information  business  systems  devel¬ 
opment,  said  the  arena  chose  the  POS 
package  for  its  ability  “to  measure  and 
consolidate  all  data  from  all  concessions 
while  operating  simultaneous  events, 
thereby  providing  us  with  better  food 
and  labor  cost  control.” 

Longtime  New  York  Ranger  hockey 
fan  Gino  Coppola  said  he  used  to  wait  in 
line  35  minutes  to  get  a  beer  and  hot 
dog.  “I  spend  close  to  $ioo  on  a  game.  I 
don’t  want  to  look  at  someone’s  back. 
Since  the  Garden  got  the  new  touch-pad 
PCs,  I  only  spend  io  minutes  on  line,” 
Coppola  said. 

The  NT/ Aloha  network  minimizes  the 
potential  for  downtime  because  each 
concession  stand  runs  as  its  own  net¬ 
work.  The  single  Windows  NT  Server 
polls  each  concession  stand  for  the  latest 
information.  That  way,  problems  at  one 
concession  stand  don’t  disrupt  other  net¬ 
work  operations,  McGuigan  said. 

“The  Aloha  system  gives  us  live  data 
feed  capabilities  that  provide  our  food 
services  and  merchandise  managers  with 
statistics  on  sales,  inventory  and  labor 
that  are  updated  every  20  seconds,” 
McGuigan  said. 

The  minute-by-minute  flow  of  sales 
information  lets  Garden  concession 
managers  identify  those  food  and  mer¬ 
chandise  stands  where  sales  are  lagging. 
“If  we  see  a  concession  that’s  not  doing 
a  lot  of  business,  we  may  decide  to  close 
it  at  half  time  and  save  on  labor  costs,” 


PRODUCTS 


INNOMEDIA,  INC.  has  announced  In- 
foBlazer,  an  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN)  terminal 
adapter  with  three  user  ports:  one 
for  connection  to  a  PC  and  two  for 
connection  with  regular  telephone 
lines. 

According  to  the  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  company,  the  adapter’s  two 
analog  device  ports  let  users 
connect  any  two  analog  devices, 
such  as  fax  machines  and  tele¬ 
phones,  to  the  same  ISDN  line 
used  by  a  PC. 

InfoBlazer  then  lets  users  trans¬ 
mit  or  receive  data  on  their  com¬ 
puter,  talk  on  the  phone  and  send 
or  receive  faxes  simultaneously. 

It  supports  multilink  Point-to- 
Point  Protocol  and  Internet  access 
up  to  128K  bit/sec. 

InfoBlazer  costs  $249. 
Innomedia 
(408)  562-3535 
www.innomedia.com 


he  said. 

The  Garden  also  needed  a  system  that 
requires  minimal  training.  The  Aloha 
POS  touch  screens  running  Windows  95 
are  “pretty  self-explanatory,”  said  a 
cashier,  who  requested  anonymity.  “It 


rings  up  the  items  and  automatically 
brings  me  back  to  the  correct  screen.  It 
also  gives  me  the  correct  prompts  for 
things  like  refunding  items.  I  learned  it 
in  less  than  one  shift.” 

The  network  migration  is  part  of  an 


overall  upgrade  that  began  in  1991.  The 
changes  have  included  remodeled  seats 
and  corporate  boxes,  new  scoreboards 
and  electronic  marquees  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  said  Dan  Schoenberg, 
Garden  public  relations  director. 

“The  network  upgrade  is  a  big  priority. 
This  is  New  York  City.  Our  customers 
pay  top  dollar  for  entertainment  events, 
and  they  deserve  the  best  service  we  can 
offer,”  Schoenberg  said.  □ 


Currently,  no  two  vendors  come  as 
close  as  Intel  and  BMC  Software  in 
providing  this  comprehensive 
approach  to  I/O  processing  and 
manageability. 

“We’ve  moved  into  a  new  para¬ 
digm  where  I/O  is  as  important  as 
the  central  CPU  technology,”  states 
Steinberg.  “This  shift  will  allow 
BMC  to  proliferate  its  management 
product  line  in  the  open  systems 
environment.  Pairing  Intel  I/O  tech¬ 
nology  with  PATROL  is  just  the 
very  beginning.  It’s  the  first  product 
of  many,  as  this  new  I/O-centered 
technology  emerges  into  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  and  we  think  it’s  going  to 
be  an  exciting  ride.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


From  Desktop  to  Enterprise 


Leaders  in  I/O  Technology 


The  demand  for  device  dri¬ 
ver  portability  between 
operating  systems  and  host 
platforms,  combined  with 
increasing  requirements 
for  intelligent,  distributed  I/O  pro¬ 
cessing  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  Intelligent  Input/Output,  or 
I2O  specification.  BMC  Software 
and  Intel  Corp.  are  working  closely 
with  the  I2O  Special  Interest  Group 
(SIG)  to  bring  ^O-compliant  tech¬ 
nologies  to  market,  including  inte¬ 
grating  PATROL  Management  solu¬ 
tions  with  the  Intel  i960RP  I/O 
processor. 

“The  importance  that  the 
Intel/BMC  relationship  brings  to  the 
market  is  that  BMC  innovation  in 
I/O  technology  naturally  makes 
them  a  leader  in  this  collective  new 
I/O-centric  industry,”  states  Alan 
Steinberg,  Director  of  New  Business 
Development,  Connected  P.C. 
Division  at  Intel.  “Currently  we 
have  companies  coming  in  from  the 
desktop  and  from  other  areas  of  the 
industry  that  don’t  necessarily  have 
the  Enterprise  experience  BMC 
Software  has  to  deal  with  the  type  of 
I/O  that  is  needed  in  what  could  be 
called  the  new  ‘open  mainframe’ 
world.” 

Steinberg  envisions  a  world 
where  Microsoft  will  provide  the 
main  operating  system,  Intel  will 
provide  the  hardware  architecture 
and  BMC  Software  will  contribute 
the  key  ^O-compliant  management 
technology.  BMC  Software's  role 
will  be  to  help  architect  what 
Steinberg  calls  the  "highly  available, 
highly  manageable  open  system 
mainframe”  on  the  I/O  space. 

Bob  Beauchamp.  Vice  President 
of  Strategic  Marketing  and 
Corporate  Development  for  BMC 
Software,  agrees.  “The  pervasiveness 
of  the  i960  chip  in  the  Windows  NT 
and  NetWare  environments,  com¬ 
bined  with  BMC  Software's 
PATROL  technology,  will  empower 


customers  with  unprecedented  man¬ 
agement  and  monitoring  capabilities 
from  the  application  to  the  mother¬ 
board.” 

Clearly,  the  ability  to  gather  sta¬ 
tistics  regarding  I/O  is  a  great  step 
forward.  The  PATROL  Application 
Management  Suite  completes  the 
picture  by  correlating  I/O  statistics 
with  the  applications  that  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  I2O  components  or  sub-sys¬ 
tem.  This  allows  unprecedented 
optimization  capabilities,  such  as 
automated  load  balancing,  cache 
reallocation,  and  the  rerouting  of 
network  traffic.  All  of  these  capabil¬ 
ities  can  be  performed  on  demand 
and  are  based  on  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  applications. 


Intel 


PATROL 


Corp.  is  integrating 
PATROL ® 

K  management 

^  '  technology  into  the  i960RP 

I/O  processor  in  order  to 
provide  the  direct  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  for  I/O  subsystems 
customers  are  asking  for. 


Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 
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JTARTINE  TODAY,  THE  RULES  HAVE  CHANGED.  SYBASE’S  NEW  ADAPTIVE  SERVER”  PRDDUCT  FAMILY  IS 
GOING  TO  HELP  YOU  USE  INFORMATION  MORE  POWERFULLY  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.  THAT’S  BECAUSE 

Adaptive  Server  is  based  on  a  new  architecture  that  is  optimized  for  specific  application 

REQUIREMENTS,  fc  OUR  OPTIMIZED  DATA  STORE  APPROACH  HANDLES  TODAY’S  CUSTOMER-CENTRIC 
APPLICATIONS,  SUCH  AS  THE  INTERNET,  DATA  WAREHOUSING,  E-COMMERCE  AND  MOBILE  COMPUTING. 

Instead  of  a  one-size  fits  all  approach,  you  handle  information  on  your  terms,  Adaptive 
Server  also  features  common  services  across  all  data  stores.  These 

SERVICES  INCLUDE  AN  EASY  TO  USE  MANAGEMENT  INTERFACE,  COMMON  DATA  ACCESS 
AND  MOVEMENT,  WEB  ACCESS  AND  INTEGRATED  SECURITY.  fc  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  OUR 


ADAPTIVE 

SERVER 


PART  OF  OUR  ADAPTIVE 


COMPONENT  ARCHITECTURE 


nwriii -  *  family  is  Adaptive  Server  Enterprise,  which  continues  to  be  a  market  leader 

IN  MAINLINE  OLTP  PERFORMANCE  AS  WELL  AS  MIXED  WORKLOAD  ENVIRONMENTS,  fc  THE  ADAPTIVE 

Server  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Adaptive  Component  Architecture1;  an  open, 

INTEGRATED,  END-TO-END  ARCHITECTURE  THAT  INCLUDES  EVERYTHING  FROM  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  SERVERS 
TO  LEADING  EDGE  MIDDLEWARE  AND  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS.  AND  IT’S  SOMETHING  YOU  SHOULD 
DEFINITELY  BE  READING  UP  ON.  Ik  TO  DO  JUST  THAT,  VISIT  US  AT  WWW.SYBASE.COM/ADAPTIVESERVER.  DR 
CALL  FOR  OUR  FREE  INFORMATION  KIT  ON  THE  ADAPTIVE  SERVER  FAMILY  AT  1 -BDD-BSYBASE  (REF.  ASCW). 


Sybase 


THE  FUTURE  IS  WIDE  OPEN: 


C  »  9  9  7  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  all  trade 


RKS  ARE  PROPERTY  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  OWNERS. 
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Fast  Ethernet  on  desktop 
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also  can  be  used  for  applications  such  as 
groupware,  video  and  anything  where 
you  have  heavy  graphics,”  said  Barbara 
Maaskant,  executive  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  Emory  University  in  At¬ 
lanta.  “We’ve  found  it’s  good  for  pulling 
down  live  presentations  from  the  Inter¬ 
net.” 

Sales  of  Fast  Ethernet  modules  have 
more  than  quintupled  in  the  past  year 
alone,  from  $42.6  million  in  the  second 
quarter  last  year  to  $239.4  million  in  the 
same  quarter  this  year,  according  to  the 
Dell’Oro  Group  in  Portola  Valley,  Calif. 

“We  use  it  in  selected  workgroups 
where  we  need  its  bandwidth  to  support 
specific  map-imaging  applications,”  said 
Jan  Nakshige,  a  senior  network  analyst  at 
the  Morin  county  government  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  “We  also  use  it  to  tie  Ethernet  seg¬ 
ments  to  routers.” 

Cabletron’s  Fast  Ethernet  modules 
illustrate  the  price  reductions.  The  ven¬ 
dor’s  latest  Fast  Ethernet  module  for  the 
MMAC-Plus  switch  costs  $653  per  port 
and  replaces  one  that  cost  $2,000  per 
port.  Cabletron’s  Fast  Ethernet  module 
for  its  SmartSwitch  6000  costs  $562, 
compared  with  $750  for  its  predecessor. 


PRODUCTS 

GADZOOX  NETWORKS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Gibraltar  GS  hub,  a 
modular  Fibre  Channel-Arbitrated 
Loop  hub  for  storage  area  net¬ 
works. 

According  to  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  company,  the  hub  has  12 
Gigabit-speed  ports  that  can  be 
configured  with  a  combination  of 
copper  or  fiber-optic  Gigabit  Inter¬ 
face  Converters. 

Pricing  starts  at  $6,000,  or 
about  $500  per  managed  port. 

Cadzoox  Networks 
{408)  360-4950 
www.gadzoox.com 

SIDEWARE  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Net  Notions,  a  groupware 
messaging  system  that  uses  a 
workgroup-specific,  server-based 
database. 

According  to  the  North  Vancou¬ 
ver,  British  Columbia,  company, 
the  software  lets  users  create, 
share  and  update  electronic  notes 
that  can  be  attached  to  Windows- 
based  documents  and  World  Wide 
Web  pages  controlled  by  work¬ 
groups. 

The  software  costs  $79.95  for  a 
five-user  starter  kit. 

After  February,  it  will  cost  $295 
for  five  users. 

Sideware  Systems 
(604)  986-6121 
www.sideware.com 


Rival  3Com  Corp.  plans  to  make 
deeper  cuts. 

“We’re  at  $800  per  port  on  our  Core- 
Builder  5000,  but  will  take  that  down  to 
$399  in  March,”  said  Brendon  Howe, 
product  line  manager  at  3Com.  “I  ab¬ 


solutely  expect  a  30%  to  50%  price  drop 
overall  over  the  next  year.  As  the  price 
drops,  [sales]  volumes  go  through  the 
roof.” 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  will  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  remain  competitive  in  the  Fast 
Ethernet  market,  said  Soni  Jiandani,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  Cisco’s  LAN 
switching  unit. 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  vendor  already 
sells  a  Fast  Ethernet  module  at  $416  per 


port  for  its  Catalyst  5000  and  5500  data 
center  switches.  Cisco  will  likely  come 
up  with  modules  featuring  12  or  24 
more  ports,  but  Jiandini  wouldn’t  say 
when. 

Cabletron  is  studying  the  Fast  Ethernet 
product  line  it  will  inherit  from  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
networking  unit  but  hasn’t  decided  what 
to  do  with  it  yet,  a  Cabletron  spokesman 
said.  □ 


Advertisement 


Smooth  Transitions 


Louis  Poulsen  &  Co.  smoothes  their  transition  to  SAP  R/3  and 
open  systems  with  PATROL 


Denmark’s  Louis  Poulsen  & 
Co.  A/S  is  known  interna¬ 
tionally  as  the  manufacturer 
of  the  world-famous  PH 
lamps,  and  as  sellers  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  Louis  Poulsen  has 
its  production  wing  based  in 
Denmark,  but  sales  and  distribution 
offices  are  spread  around  the  world 
on  four  continents.  Consequently,  it 
is  a  company  with  simultaneous 
requirements  for  advanced  produc¬ 
tion  management,  effective  logistics, 
and  continuous  budget  control 
across  a  geographically  distributed 
environment. 

To  more  effectively  meet  these 
requirements,  Louis  Poulsen  decided 
to  move  their  IT  operations  from  an 
IBM  mainframe  system  to  an  SAP 
R/3  solution  running  on  IBM 
RS/6000  hardware  with  the  Informix 
RDBMS. 

The  benefit  is  obvious  when  the 
entire  system  is  running  smoothly  - 
no  matter  where  in  the  world 
requests  come  from,  everyone 
receives  up-to-date  and  exact  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  when  things  are 
not  running  smoothly,  the  problems 
are  also  obvious. 

Louis  Poulsen  realized  they  could 
more  effectively  utilize  client/server 
solutions  if  they  made  automated 
management  part  of  their  overall 
management  strategy.  Their  first 
step  was  to  introduce  the  IBM 
NetView  product  for  management 
of  their  network  environment.  The 
next  step  was  to  incorporate  auto¬ 
mated  application  and  database 
management  through  the 
PATROL®  Management  Suite  of 
products  from  BMC  Software. 

Peter  Jacobsen,  manager  of  IT 
operations  states  that,  “without  a 
doubt,  automated  monitoring  of  the 
Informix  database,  especially  the 
PATROL  features  that  help  ensure 
log  files  do  not  overflow,  has  helped 
avoid  a  number  of  situations  that 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  in  an 
outage.” 


When  BMC  Software  announced 
in  1996  a  PATROL  Knowledge 
Module  that  would  proactively  man¬ 
age  SAP  R/3,  it  was  an  easy  decision 
for  Louis  Poulsen  to  trial  the  prod¬ 
uct.  “SAP  R/3  comes  with  a  systems 
management  tool  called  CCMS,” 
says  Jacobsen,  “but  to  use  it  you 
need  manual  interaction.  PATROL 
gave  us  the  ability  to  automatically 
monitor  relevant  R/3  parameters 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  presented  to  us 
in  context  with  other  information 
from  PATROL  about  our  data¬ 
bases  and  platforms.  With  PATROL, 
we  get  a  complete  overview  about 
how  our  application  environment  is 
operating.” 

Through  PATROL,  Louis 
Poulsen  learned  of  a  number  of 
important  parameters  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  environment  that  could  be 


monitored  and  tuned  to  support 
higher  application  availability  and 
improve  performance  -  parameters 
they  didn’t  even  know  the  existence 
of  before  PATROL.  Now,  at  any 
time,  they  have  instant  access  to  this 
important  information.  Says 
Jacobsen,  “With  PATROL,  we  have 
a  tool  that  allows  us  to  drill  deep 
into  our  systems,  applications  and 
databases  for  information.  Plus, 
PATROL  lets  us  know  if  changes  we 
are  making  in  one  area  of  our  envi¬ 
ronment  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  other  areas.  There  are  still  many 
things  we  have  to  learn  about 
PATROL,  but  we  definitely  know  it 
is  necessary  for  future  management 
and  tuning  of  the  system  as  well 
as  our  insurance  for  keeping  up 
with  the  end  users’  demands  for 
availability.” 


“SAP 


PATROL 


believes  that  PATROL 
currently  offers  one  of  the 
leading  solutions 
ft  for  in-depth  moni- 

'  to  ring  and  management  of  R/3.  It 
is  important  that  our  customers 
have  management  tools  like 
PATROL  that  can  ensure  optimal 
performance  and  high  availability.  J  / 

Dr.  Arnold  Niedermaler, 

Technology  Marketing 
SAP  AG 

Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 
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OUR  NICS  HAVE  NEVER  MET 
A  SYSTEM  THEY  DIDN'T  LIKE. 


Regardless  of  the  network  you  have-be  it  Fast  Ethernet,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring 
or  FDDI-you'll  find  an  affordable  Compaq  Netelligent  NIC  with  up-to-the-minute 
technology  that  will  maximize  your  performance  and  efficiency. 

Since  Compaq  sells  more  PCs  and  servers  than  any  one  else  on  the  planet, 
it  may  not  surprise  you  that  we  sell  over  one-third  of  all  the  installed-server  NICs 
in  North  America.  Whichever  NIC  you  need,  Compaq  has  you  covered.  Our 
NICs  support  every  major  operating  system  and  every  major  bus  type. 

And  because  they've  been  thoroughly  tested  for  compatibility  on  popular  open  platforms,  all  deliver  ease  of  integration 
and  high  performance.  What's  more,  each  offering  reflects  the  very  latest  advances,  such  as  Adaptive  Performance  Optimization 
in  our  Fast  Ethernet  NICs,  redundant  server  support  in  our  FDDI  NICs  and  Scalable  Clock  Architecture  in  our  Token  Ring  NICs. 

In  the  end,  you'll  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  group  of  NICs  that  are  as  comprehensive  and  innovative.  Or  for  that 
matter,  as  friendly. 

For  more  information  about  the  entire  family  of  Compaq  Netelligent  products,  visit  us  at  www.compaq.com/products/ 
networking/  or  call  1-888-556-5541 .  Compaq.  The  world's  leading  computer  seller. 

©  1 997  Compaq  Com  peter  Corporation  All  righto  reserved  Compoq  registered  U  S  Pateni  and  Trademark  Office  Netefltgeni  is  a  trademark 
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Compaq  NICs  for  each  and 
every  environment: 


lOBaseT 

10/100TX 

Token  Ring 

FDDI 

PCI 

• 

• 

• 

• 

ISA 

• 

• 

EISA 

• 

• 

• 

• 

PC  card 

• 

• 
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Premiums  abound 
for  experts 


Work  life 


What  it’s  really  like  to 
work  on  the  Web 
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editor’s  note  contents 


Think  of  the  Internet,  and  think  “opportunity.”  This 

rapidly  evolving  medium  is  a  melting  pot  where  psychol¬ 
ogists,  security  experts  —  even  musicians  and  dancers  —  are 
coming  together  to  create  a  new  breed  of  corporate  IS  worker. 
That’s  because  there’s  a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  a  broad  range 
of  people  who  are  eager  to  learn  and  can  embrace  change. 

Some  of  these  workers  are  self-trained,  some  are  “Web 
certified,”  and  some  learn  on  the  job.  (See  “Training  mind¬ 
set,”  page  18.)  And  even  within  a  company,  positions  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  as  the  demand  for  Internet  talent  increases 
and  evolves.  Some  companies  don’t  even  commit  to  specific 
job  titles;  rather,  they  use  more  general  titles  such  as  “Web 
consultant”  or  “architectural  consultant.” 

The  Internet  has  changed  our  lives  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  it’s  not  going  to  stop  any  time  soon.  With  this  escalating 
change  comes  the  demand  for  people  who  can  do  everything 
from  Web  development,  support  and  maintenance  to  business 
roles  such  as  marketing  and  finance.  And  as  the  Web  extends 
its  capabilities  via  intranets,  extranets  and  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  for  example,  future  career  growth  is  assured  (see 
“Know  it  all,”  page  12). 

So  what  does  all  this  mean  for  you?  More  money?  Maybe. 
Better  jobs?  Possibly.  For  the  most  part,  high  demand  for  Inter¬ 
net  skills  means  high  salaries  and  bonuses  for  the  right  people. 
(See  “High  stakes,”  page  16.)  Although  great  perks  sometimes 
accompany  60-hour  (or  more)  workweeks  and  “start-up  mode” 
confusion  (“Welcome  to  reality,”  page  10),  if  you  play  your 
cards  right,  you  can  work  with  the  most  cutting-edge  technolo¬ 
gy,  work  flexible  hours  and  get  some  high  visibility. 

Whatever  the  job  title,  and  whatever  your  employment 
background,  it’s  an  exciting  time  to  move  into  a  Web  career. 
All  it  takes  is  a  little  creativity  and  flexibility,  and  you  could 
morph  into  the  next  Web  worker. 


3  Morphing  with  the  Web 

Explosive  growth  demands  a  new  breed  of  Web  worker  O  By  Alice  LaPlante 


5  Profiles 

Eric  Johnson,  BMG  Entertainment  •  Vincent  Phillips,  Charles  Schwab  &  Co. 
Ken  Cox,  Nasdaq  •  Cambridge  Technology  Partners 
O  By  Leslie  Goff  and  Alice  LaPlante 


10  Welcome  to  reality 

Working  in  an  Internet  career  has  its  benefits  —  but  with  the  good  comes  a 
lot  of  work,  change  and  confusion  O  By  Rochelle  Garner 
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12  Know  it  all 

The  Internet  is  constantly  growing,  and  so  is  the  bank  of  skills  you  need  to 
invest  in  O  By  Linda  Wilson 


sec  u  r  i  t  y 
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14  Secret  agents  need  not  apply 

The  Internet  has  put  a  premium  on  homegrown  security  experts 
O  By  William  P.  Densmore 


Joyce  Chutchian-Ferranti 
Internet:  joyce_chutchian@cw.com 


16  High  stakes 

Salaries  and  bonuses  for  Web  professionals  hinge  on  skills,  experience  and 
commitment  —  of  both  the  employee  and  the  employer  O  By  Julia  King 
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18  Training  mind  -set 

Choices  abound  as  Web  certification  gains  popularity  among  employers 
O  By  Steve  Alexander 
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Where  to  go  for  online  training  and  skills  information  O  By  Leslie  Goff 
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Morphing  wit 


Explosive  growth  demands 
new  breed  of  Web  worker 


the  web 


A 


sk  Tim  Hewitr  what’s  print¬ 
ed  on  his  business  card,  and 
first  he’ll  laugh.  Then  he’ll 
admit  to  being  the  web¬ 
master  for  Scana  Corp.,  a  $215  million 
energy-holding  company  based  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  “But  it’s  kind  of 
pompous-sounding,”  he  says  of  the  title 
bestowed  upon  him  two  years  ago. 

Moreover,  it’s  misleading. 

Although  Hewitt  acts  as  central 
coordinator  for  Scana’s  external  Web 
site  and  internal  intranet,  he  is  just  one 
part  of  an  ever-growing  team  of  close- 
knit  technologists,  artists,  writers, 
business  analysts  and  departmental 
representatives. 

“There’s  no  way  I  could  consider 
myself  ‘master’  of  this  enormous  and 
ever-growing  operation,”  Hewitt  says, 
referring  to  how  Web  technology  is 
being  used  by  Scana  to  deliver  financial 
reports,  news  and  other  energy-related 
information  to  consumers  and 
investors  —  as  well  as  to  disseminate 
everything  from  personnel  policies  and 
procedures  to  internal  newsletters  to 
Scana’s  employees  and  managers. 

Businesses  are  now  seeing  the  next 
generation  of  corporate  Web  profes¬ 
sionals  emerge  from  the  information 
systems  ranks.  And  Internet/intranet 
veterans  like  Hewitt  are  gratefully  relin¬ 
quishing  most  of  the  many  hats  they’ve 
been  wearing  since  they  first  dove  into 
cyberspace. 

“We’re  moving  from  generalists  to 
specialists,  which  is  a  very  exciting 
thing,”  notes  Brian  Smith,  who  just 
accepted  a  job  as  global  finance  systems 
support  analyst  at  Chicago-based 
NationsBanc  Corp.  As  a  member  of  a 
newly  created  department  within  the 
bank’s  information  technology  divi¬ 
sion,  Smith  and  his  colleagues  will  sup¬ 
port  the  plethora  of  Web-based 
financial  applications  currently  being 
developed  to 
better 


international  commercial  customers. 

This  sounds  less  grand  than  his  pre¬ 
vious  position  of  webmaster,  but  “it’s 
actually  a  promotion,”  says  Smith,  who 
started  as  a  quality  assurance  tester  with 
the  bank  six  years  ago.  Along  with  some 
friends  in  the  quality  assurance  depart¬ 
ment,  Smith  began  “playing”  with  Web 
technology  to  see  if  it  could  be 
harnessed  to  solve  some  basic  docu¬ 
mentation  and  information-sharing 
problems.  It  could,  and  did.  People 
noticed.  Now,  these  former  colleagues 
find  themselves  rapidly  advancing 
through  the  ranks  of  NationsBanc’s  IT 
division  on  the  fastest  moving  career 
track  of  the  ’90s.  “Who  would  have 
thought  it?”  Smith  asks. 

“If  you’d  asked  me  15  years  ago,  I 
would  never  have  predicted  my  career 
would  take  this  path,”  agrees  Hewitt, 
who  evolved  from  the  only  Scana 
employee  dedicated  to  Web  activities  to 
his  current  role  as  a  facilitating  member 
of  a  diverse,  multifaceted  team.  He  has 
a  master’s  degree  in  creative  writing 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and,  among  other  things,  worked  as  a 
newspaper  stringer,  wrote  scholarly 
articles  for  film  journals  and  designed 
technical  documentation. 

Surprisingly,  this  is  not  an  unusual 
background  for  a  Web  professional. 

Today’s  best  and  brightest  Internet 
workers  are  as  likely  to  have  degrees  in 
anthropology  as  in  more  appropriate 
IT-related  fields.  Not  only  are  they  tech¬ 
nically  proficient  —  and  insatiably  curi¬ 
ous  about  emerging  technologies  —  but 
they  also  have  a  passion  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  human  interactions,  organiza¬ 
tional  processes  and  the  underlying 
business  models  of  the  companies  for 
which  they  work.  They’re  likely  to  have 
a  creative  bent.  Even  if  they  aren’t  artists, 
they  enjoy  working  with  people  who 
are.  They  are  multi¬ 
faceted  and  social. 


Can  one  person  possess  all  these 
attributes?  Probably  not.  Increasingly, 
corporations  are  splitting  the  webmas¬ 
ter  position  into  many  jobs,  creating 
entire  departments  and  embedding 
Web  workers  into  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  result  is  a  diverse,  multifunc¬ 
tional  team  with  a  broad  array  of 
collective  talents. 

“When  a  company  tells  us  they’re 
looking  for  a  webmaster,  we  just  have 
to  crack  up.  ‘Yeah,  right.  One  person 
can  do  all  that,’  ”  says  Judith  Fleenor, 
director  of  project  management  for  San 


“We  expect  increasingly 
clearer  definitions  of 
individual  Web  jobs  and 
responsibilities  to  emerge 
in  the  com  ing  year.  ” 


single  IT  worker  dedicated  to  Web 
activities,  “we’re  seeing  new  positions 
being  created  for  specific  functions 
related  to  Web  development,  support 
and  maintenance,”  Foote  explains.  He 
cites  Web  specialists  dedicated  to  spe¬ 
cific  business  functions  —  the  needs  of 
finance  or  marketing  departments,  for 
example  —  and  to  the  different  emerg¬ 
ing  Web  “channels,”  including 
Internet,  intranet,  extranet  and  busi- 
ness-to-business  electronic-commerce 
applications,  to  name  just  a  few.  “We 
expect  increasingly  clearer  definitions 
of  individual  Web  jobs  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  emerge  in  the  coming  year,” 
Foote  says. 

Foote  talks  about  these  trends  as  if 
they  were  years  in  the  making.  But  his 
research  shows  that  almost  80%  of  cor¬ 
porations  created  their  first  dedicated 
Web  positions  within  the  last  two  years. 
Of  those  companies,  20%  have  had  a 
dedicated  Web  job  in  place  for  less  than 
a  year.  “Like  everything  else  in  the 
Internet  world,  things  are  evolving  very, 
very  quickly,”  he  says. 


-  David  Foote, 
Cromwell  Partners 


Multiple  personalities 


Francisco-based  Silicon  Reef,  an  online 
communications  company  specializing 
in  delivering  Internet/intranet  technol¬ 
ogy  to  corporate  clients. 

“Over  the  next  two  years,  companies 
will  begin  differentiating  a  variety  of 
Web-related  jobs,”  says  David  Foote, 
managing  partner  of  Cromwell  Part¬ 
ners  LLC,  a  Stamford,  Conn.,  consult¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  in  IT  staffing  and 
compensation  issues.  In  companies 
that  would  have  had  a 


Profiles  of  these  emerging  corporate 
Web  professionals  indicate  they  are  an 
eclectic  bunch. 

Yes,  you’ll  find  computer  science 
majors.  But  you’re  just  as  likely  to  find 
visual  artists  and  dancers.  Architects 
and  psychologists.  Marketing  wizards 
and  musicians.  People  without  college 
degrees.  People  who  have  earned  multi¬ 
ple  Ph.D.s  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Not  to  mention  peo¬ 
ple  like  Ken 

- Continued  on 
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- Continued  from  previous  page 
Cox,  whose  official  title  is  senior  archi¬ 
tectural  consultant  at  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
(NASD).  (See  profile,  page  7.) 

His  role  is  to  act  as  resident  Web 
consultant  for  any  NASD  department 
—  and  there  are  an  astonishing  num¬ 
ber  of  them  —  interested  in  exploiting 
the  potential  of  Internet  technologies 
to  meet  its  specific  business  challenges. 

Needless  to  say,  Cox’s  undergraduate 
degree  is  in  ...  you  guessed  it,  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Although,  like  many  Web  afi¬ 
cionados,  he  went  on  to  earn  a  masters 
degree  in  computer  science  at  night 
after  learning  where  his  heart  lay.) 

At  Silicon  Reef,  which  delivers  to  its 
clients  everything  from  fundamental 
Web  page  designs  to  corporate  intranet 
applications  to  global  electronic-com¬ 
merce  systems  linked  to  back-end  lega¬ 
cy  databases,  Fleenor  finds  it  most 
efficient  to  divide  her  staff  into  four 
functional  departments:  design,  pro¬ 
duction,  technology  and  project  man¬ 
agement.  This  is  certainly  not  a  typical 
technology  operation. 

“Believe  me,  you  cannot  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Web  strategy  without  pulling 
together  a  very  diverse  range  of  talent,” 
she  says. 

Certainly  all  Silicon  Reef  employees 
are  technically  proficient.  “That’s  a 
given,”  Fleenor  says.  But  those  working 
in  the  design  department  tend  to  have 
a  background  in  the  creative  or  visual 
arts  as  well  as  being  proficient  at 
HTML.  Members  of  the  production 
department  will  be  adept  at  VRML 
coding,  will  know  Shockwave  and 
Macromind  Director  inside  out  and 
will  be  expert  at  creatively  pulling 
together  content  and  incorporating  it 
into  the  aesthetically  pleasing  environ¬ 
ments  created  by  the  design  depart¬ 
ment.  Fleenor’s  technologists  are 
responsible  for  writing  the  applications 
and  providing  all  the  necessary  links  to 
corporate  clients’  legacy  systems.  And 
the  project  managers  make  sure  all 
these  disparate  elements  come  together 
without  technical,  organizational  or 
procedural  chaos. 

This  final  responsibility  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  any  Web  endeavor, 
according  to  Fleenor.  “And  it’s  the  one 
that  most  companies  forget  when  they 
do  it  on  their  own  with  too  few  peo¬ 
ple,”  she  says. 

Webmaster,  create  thyself 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  finding  of 
Footes  research  is  that  only  39%  of 
companies  are  managing  their  Web 
efforts  from  within  IT  (this  includes 
intranets  as  well  as  external  Web  pages 
and  electronic-commerce  ventures). 


This  doesn’t  mean  that  technical 
skills  aren’t  important.  But  it  does  seem 
to  mean  that  other,  diverse  skills  are 
equally  valued. 

So  where  does  this  new  breed  of  IS 
worker  come  from?  Mostly,  they’re 
inventing  themselves. 

Michael  O’Hara  earned  a  bachelors 
degree  in  industrial  psychology  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  in  1990.  His  first  job  was 
working  on  the  help  desk  in  MCI 
Communications  Corp.’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment.  His  formal  technical  training? 
“I’d  used  computers  in  my  college 
course  work,”  he  says.  It  was  while 
answering  users’  calls  for  help  that 
O’Hara  first  became  interested  in  the 


“ Believe  me,  you  cannot 
have  a  successful  Web 
strategy  without  pulling 
together  a  very  diverse 
range  of  talent.  ” 

-  Judith  Fleenor,  Silicon  Reef 

Web,  because  he  saw  its  usefulness  in 
collecting  and  sharing  reference  mater¬ 
ial  with  his  colleagues.  “This  was  a 
pretty  basic  solution  to  a  pretty  basic 
help  desk  complaint,”  O’Hara  says. 

It’s  the  same  old  story.  Five  months 
after  building  this  first  primitive 
intranet  (“It  was  80%  static  data”), 
O’Hara  was  promoted  to  a  systems 
administration  job  within  MCI.  He 
earned  his  MBA  in  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  night  while  pursuing  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  emerging  Web  technologies 
in  his  new  role  as  a  database  designer  at 
MCI.  Today,  O’Hara  holds  the  presti¬ 
gious  title  of  international  webmaster 
for  Information  Builders,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  He  maintains  the  software  and 
services  giant’s  global  intranet  and 
maintains  libraries  of  information  for 
employees  scattered  around  the  world. 
And  he  likes  the  direction  his  career  is 
taking. 

As  people  learn  more  about  the  Web, 
the  traditional  model  of  the  technology 
worker  no  longer  applies. 

“A  new  breed  of  workers  is  needed,” 
says  Joseph  Smith,  chief  information 
officer  at  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Arkansas  in  Little  Rock.  He  recendy 
created  a  number  of  IT  positions  with 
a  Web-centric  focus  to  build  an  all- 


important  network  that  will  integrate 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  with  health¬ 
care  providers.  To  that  end,  he  is  hiring 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
Web  browsers  and  understand  data 
management.  But  he  says  he  also  needs 
professionals  with  visual  design  skills 
who  know  the  subtleties  of  the  health¬ 
care  business. 

Not  surprisingly,  Smith  can’t  find 
many  of  these  skills  in  the  local  labor 
pool.  So  for  the  most  part,  he  says, 
“we’re  developing  these  people  our¬ 
selves  and  promoting  them  from  with¬ 
in.”  And  it’s  not  as  if  Smith  can  predict 
the  diverse  talent  he’ll  require.  “Our 
own  understanding  of  what  we  need 
changes  as  we  get  further  into  the  proj¬ 
ect,”  he  says. 

“Everything  is  very  fluid  ...  it  has 
to  be,”  agrees  John  Bruns,  senior  vice 
president  of  technical  architecture 
for  global  software  technology  sup¬ 
port  at  NationsBanc  Services,  Inc.  in 
Chicago.  Bruns  says  new  positions 

—  and  even  departments  —  are 
emerging  all  the  time  to  deal  with 
the  impact  the  Web  has  had  on  the 
corporation. 

A  case  in  point:  NationsBanc’s  Smith 
was  drafted  to  help  with  the  bank’s 
then-fledgling  Web  initiative  because, 
“I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  guys  who 
had  been  playing  with  the  technology,” 
he  says.  How  did  he  get  the  title  of 
webmaster?  “No  one  else  claimed  it,” 
he  recalls.  He  taught  himself  the  neces¬ 
sary  skills,  mostly  through  hands-on 
experimentation  and  reading  every¬ 
thing  he  could  find. 

And  there  are  advantages  to  a  lack  of 
traditional  education. 

When  you  don’t  have  formal  training 

—  and  most  early  Web  professionals 
didn’t,  simply  because  none  was  avail¬ 
able  —  “no  one  tells  you  what  you  can 
or  can’t  do.  You  make  up  the  rules,” 
says  Tom  Greer,  a  systems  analyst  at 
Printing,  Inc.,  a  commercial  printer  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  who  began  his  IT  career 
“stacking  boxes  at  [retail  giant]  Com¬ 
puterLand.” 

Greer  builds  Internet  and  intranet 
applications  for  Printing’s  corporate 
clients.  A  recent  application,  complet¬ 
ed  for  a  large  international  restaurant 
chain,  allows  scattered  field  offices  to 
log  on  to  a  Web  site  and  securely  cus¬ 
tomize  the  menu  to  meet  local 
appetites  and  ingredients. 

Like  other  Web  gurus,  Greer  has 
taught  himself  everything  from  Java  to 
Acrobat  to  SQL.  Hired  as  a  customer 
service  representative  six  years  ago, 
Greer  came  up  with  the  idea  to  offer 
Printing’s  customers  free  electronic 
links  to  the  printer’s  back-end  systems. 

“Forget  conventional  wisdom.  You 
can’t  think  of  this  as  a  career  in  com¬ 


puters.  That’s  an  incomplete  means  to 
an  end.  You  are  in  the  manufacturing 
business.  Or  the  printing  business.  Or 
the  restaurant  business.  If  you  don’t 
understand  the  intricacies  of  your 
industry,  you  won’t  add  that  much 
value,”  Greer  says. 

Far  from  regretting  the  path  he’s  on, 
Scana’s  Hewitt  sees  a  technological 
future  in  which  his  creative  aptitude 
will  serve  him  extremely  well,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  professionally. 

“It’s  the  nature  of  the  Web  that  you 
must  have  a  conglomeration  of  differ¬ 
ent  talents,”  he  says.  Moreover,  “there’s 
so  much  opportunity  out  there,”  he 
marvels.  “We’re  just  beginning  to 
understand  where  the  technology  will 
lead  us.”  O 


Alice  LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Woodside,  Calif. 


New  Web  Jobs 


Emerging 

Meta  Group’s  “I-net” 
organizational  model  (covering 
corporate  Internet,  intranet, 
Web  and  electronic-commerce 
ventures)  includes  managerial, 
technical  and  content  positions. 
Interestingly,  Web  content/mar¬ 
keting  jobs  pay  4%  to  16% 
higher  than  technical  positions 
within  the  same  industry. 

Management/Liaison  Roles: 

•  Director,  Web  systems 

•  Project  manager,  Internet 

•  Project  manager,  intranet 

•  Project  manager,  Web 

•  Project  manager,  electronic 
commerce 

•  Web  architect 

•  Business  technologist  (account 
manager) 

Technical/Infrastructure  Roles: 

•  Webmaster  (technical) 

•  Web  systems  administrator 

•  Web  support  specialist 

•  Web  developer/programmer 

•  Web  security  manager 

Content/Marketing  Roles: 

•  Webmaster  (content) 

•  Web  marketing  editor 

•  Web  corporate  editor 

•  Web  content  contributor 

Source:  Meta  Group,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn. 
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Profile:  Eric  Johnson,  Manager  of  Internet  Services, 
BMC  Entertainment,  New  York 


Project  management  skills  harmonize  with 
company’s  goal  to  bring  music  to  the  ’ net 


T 


he  mainframe  may  seem  an 
unlikely  path  to  the  Web; 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  an 
even  less  likely  byway  to  the 
music  business.  But  the 
Internet  breeds  improbable  career 
opportunities,  and  Eric  Johnson  par¬ 
layed  his  experience  maintaining  a  main¬ 
frame  database  at  Exxon  Research  & 
Engineering  Co.  into  a  position  respon¬ 
sible  for  Web  site  development  and 
Internet  infrastructure  at  music  label 
BMG  Entertainment. 

His  project  management  skills  provid¬ 
ed  the  link  between  the  two  positions: 
“Basic  project  management  remains  the 
same  across  all  types  of  projects,”  says 
Johnson,  manager  of  Internet  services  at 
BMG,  in  New  York.  “If  you  can  move 
from  one  technology  to  another,  you  can 
take  your  project  management  skills 
with  you.” 

BMG  was  about  to  go  live  with  its 
first  genre  Web  site  —  urban  music  site 
www.peeps.com  —  and  had  ambitious 
plans  to  develop  more,  as  well  as  simi¬ 
lar  sites  for  its  various  labels,  when 
Johnson  landed  his  job  in  February 
1996.  Although  he  lacked  some  of  the 
specific  technology  skills  the  job 
required,  such  as  Sybase  and  HTML, 
Johnson  was  confident  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  His  achievements  at  Exxon  con¬ 
vinced  IS  management  at  BMG. 

Unix  was  the  platform  of  choice 
at  BMG,  which  also  had  plans 
to  tie  its  genre  sites  to  back-end 
databases  eventually.  At  Exxon, 
which  he  joined  shortly  after  earning  a 


master’s  degree  in  information 
resources  management  from  Syracuse 
University  in  1991,  Johnson  had  been 
supporting  a  mainframe-based  data¬ 
base  and  document  management  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  textual,  Unix-based  data¬ 
base,  called  QuadraStar.  Ultimately, 
he’d  begun  putting  browser-based 
front  ends  on  those  systems  —  first 
Mosaic  and  later  Netscape  —  to  give 
end  users  access  to  the  information 
without  a  mainframe  account.  In  the 
process,  he  picked  up  sufficient  Web 
expertise  and  project  management 
experience  to  transfer  to  BMG. 

Right  man  for  the  job 

“Mainly,  they  wanted  a  technical  man¬ 
ager  who  could  manage  the 
platform,  someone  who 
had  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Web  technolo¬ 
gy,  who  could  follow 
the  technology,  make 
basic  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  keep  up 
with  the  evolving 
technologies,” 
he  recalls.  “I 
really  felt  I 
was  quali¬ 
fied;  there 
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was  no  question. 

His  first  order  of  business  was  to 
learn  HTML,  which  took  just  a  few 
days,  and  to  get  up  to  speed  on  Sybase. 
For  that,  he  bought  a  number  of  books 
and  spent  time  working  closely  with 
BMG’s  Sybase  database  administrator. 

Since  Johnson  was  hired,  BMG  has 
launched  two  more  genre  sites,  alter¬ 
native  music  site  www.bugjuice.com 
and  country  music  site  www.twang 
this.com,  and  a  number  of  sites  for 
the  company’s  labels.  Johnson  is  the 
project  manager  for  each  genre  site;  he 
provides  project  and  technical  man¬ 
agement  for  the  Web  infrastructure  to 
support  BMG’s  labels  and  individual 
artists  in  creating  a  presence  online. 

Most  of  his  days  are  spent  coordi¬ 
nating  the  efforts  of  the  technical, 
marketing  and  label  staffs  to  keep  the 
databases  running,  to  develop  promo¬ 
tions  and  to  gather  content  for  the 
sites.  He  directly  manages  five  or  six 
technical  staffers  and  works  in  con¬ 
cert  with  his  counterpart  from  the 
marketing  department. 

A  typical  project  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Web  database  to 
collect  and  store  demographic 
information  on  visitors  to  the 
genre  sites.  Employing  a 
Sybase  back-end  database 
and  WebSQL  middleware, 
Johnson  and  his  team 
created  online  forms 
that  query  users 
about  their  musical 
tastes  and  feed  the 
information  live  into 
the  database. 

Recently,  Johnson  has  been 
busy  acquiring  electronic-com¬ 
merce  skills  in  preparation  for 
future  Web  applications  that 
BMG  plans.  He  also  is  assisting 
the  company  in  developing  an 
Internet  security  policy. 

“Working  on  the  Web  for  a 
music  company  is  one  of  the 
greatest  jobs  you  can  have  right 
now,”  he  says.  “The  industry  is 
really  well  positioned  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Web  in  market¬ 
ing  and  sales.  It  is  a  really  fun  job. 
Plus,  I  get  free  CDs.”  O 

Leslie  Goff  is  a  freeLmce  writer  based 
in  New  York  City. 
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Gambling  on  a  new  role  at  Charles  Schwab, 
and  a  new  online  trading  site,  pays  off 
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network 
for  its  clients  to 
manage  rheir  own  trades, 
Phillips  recalls. 

“That  was  growing  real¬ 
ly  fast,  a  lot  of  new  Internet 
companies  were  cropping  up, 
America  Online  was  explod¬ 
ing;  it  looked  like  the  net 
was  the  future,”  he  says. 
“The  job  felt  like  a  big 
strategic  opportunity 
because  the  electronic 
brokerage  enterprise 
was  a  start-up  venture 
within  the  company.  It 
was  a  chance  to  be  on 
the  ground  floor.” 

His  gamble  paid  off. 
After  eight  months  on 
the  job,  and  only  three 
months  after  the  site 
launched,  Phillips  was 
named  director  of  systems 
engineering,  a  promotion 
he  is  convinced  would  have 
been  much  longer  in  coming 
had  he  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  proj¬ 
ect  manager  role. 
But  he  says  he  knew 


incent  Phillips  was  the 
senior  manager  of  software 
engineering  at  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.  with  a  long 
SNA-CICS-MVS  career  under  his  belt 
when  the  opportunity  to  project  man¬ 
age  the  company’s  online  trading 
site  came  his  way.  It  was  one  rung 
down  on  the  management  ladder 
he’d  been  climbing  since  starting 
his  career  in  1981,  but  he  reck¬ 
oned  the  best  way  to  move  up 
might  be  to  step  down. 

In  early  1995,  Schwab  had 
already  launched  a 


well  before  the  promotion  that  he  had 
made  the  right  move. 

Success  came  quickly 

“In  only  two  weeks  after  we  went  live, 
we  had  completely  blown  away  all  our 
marketing  projections,”  he  says. 
“That’s  when  I  realized  commercial 
success  was  possible  on  the  ’net.  I  had 


formance  charts. 

Coming  from  a  mainframe  back¬ 
ground,  Phillips  had  to  educate  him¬ 
self  in  Internet  protocol  networking 
principles,  Web  applications  develop¬ 
ment,  C++,  public  key  encryption, 
the  secure  socket  layer,  HTTP  proto¬ 
cols  as  well  as  Common  Gateway 
Interface. 

He  also  became  an  “Internet 


“I  did  most  of  my  reskilling  on  my  own.  I  became  an 
Internet  junkie  for  a  while,  discovering  what  was  out  there, 
what  was  special.  And  I  began  reading  like  crazy.” 


thought  it  was  true,  but  here  it  was  in 
front  of  us,  the  indisputable  truth.” 

Phillips  declines  to  specify  the  mar¬ 
ket  projections.  But  he  says  that  his 
team  had  planned  to  increase  capacity 
every  other  month,  and,  in  reality, 
they  had  to  add  capacity  every  day  for 
the  first  five  months  the  site  was 
online.  By  last  summer,  the  site  had 
more  than  750,000  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  according  to  Phillips. 

His  group  is  responsible  for  specify¬ 
ing,  designing  and  managing  software 
development  projects  for  Schwab’s 
electronic  brokerage  enterprise. 

The  online  trading  site 
(www.schwab.com)  features  delayed 
quotes  for  any  listed  stock  and  real¬ 
time  quotes  for  registered  Schwab 
customers;  online  trading  of  mutual 
funds,  bonds  and  treasuries;  tools  to 
help  users  select  mutual  funds  and 
allocate  assets;  college  fund  and  retire¬ 
ment  planners;  and  research  and  per¬ 


junkie,”  he  says,  exploring  financial 
services  and  technical  support  sites,  as 
well  as  sites  that  appealed  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests. 

“I  did  most  of  my  reskilling  on  my 
own,”  he  says.  “I  became  an  Internet 
junkie  for  a  while,  discovering  what 
was  out  there,  what  was  special.  And  I 
began  reading  like  crazy.” 

The  best  part  of  his  new  job,  he 
says,  is  seeing  the  impact  it  has  on  the 
company  and  on  customers. 

“It’s  very  hard  on  the  systems  soft¬ 
ware  side  to  illustrate  where  you  have 
had  an  impact  on  the  company,”  he 
explains.  “I  mean,  the  company  is  not 
going  to  send  a  brochure  out  to  all  its 
customers  announcing  that  we  just 
did  a  CICS  upgrade.” 

But  adding  new  quotes  to  the  Web 
site  is  visible  internally  and  externally. 
“We  have  almost  1  million  people 
using  the  product  we  developed.  I  feel 
like  we  are  affecting  their  lives.”  O 


Profile:  Vincent  Phillips, 

Director  of  Systems  Engineering, 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co., 
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This  network  architect  spotted  the  Internet  on 
the  horizon,  and  now  his  Web  star  is  rising 


By  Alice  LaPlante 


%  TH  hen  Ken  Cox  accepted  a 
network  architect  position 
at  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Securities  Dealers 
(NASD)  in  1990,  one  of  his  very  first 
moves  at  the  Washington,  D.C.-based 
trade  organization  was  to  officially  regis¬ 
ter  the  company’s  Internet  domain  name 
(nasdaq.com)  with  InterNIC. 

No,  this  wasn’t  part  of  Cox’s  job 
description  —  he’d  been  hired  to  con¬ 
vert  the  NASD  coaxial-cable  LANs  over 
to  a  lOBase-T  structured  wiring  system. 

In  fact,  few  people  at  NASD  —  or 
anywhere  outside  the  scientific  or  acad¬ 
emic  community,  for  that  matter  — 
knew  anything  about  the  Internet.  But 
Cox  had  an  intuition. 

“Even  back  then,  even  when  no  one 
else  at  the  company  cared  about  this 
thing  called  the  Internet,  I  had  a  feeling 
they  might  care  some  day,”  he  recalls. 

In  fact,  Cox’s  feeling  about  the 
importance  of  this  new  technology 
was  so  strong  that  during  the  next 
two  years,  while  throwing  himself 
wholeheartedly  into  converting 
NASD’s  networking  infrastructure 
by  day,  Cox  also  immersed 
himself  in  learning  all  he 
could  about  the  Internet  on 
his  own  time. 

Through  the 
back  door 

Thus,  like  so  many  of  today’s 
rising  information  technolo¬ 
gy  Web  stars,  Cox  came  in 
through  the  back  door. 

“In  my  case,  you  could 
even  say  it  was  through  the 
barn  door,”  he  jokes,  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  undergraduate 
degree  in  agriculture  from  the 
University  of  Delaware.  His 
first  job  out  of  college  was  at 
Martin  Marietta  (now  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin  Corp.)  working 
on  microwave  radio  projects. 

After  two  years,  he  accepted  a 
job  doing  computer  support  in 
the  information  systems 


laST^  the  information  syste 
®  !&  department  and  liked  it 

Home 


much  that  he  earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
computer  science  by  attending  night 
school.  After  a  brief  stint  at  a  now- 
defunct  Department  of  Defense  con¬ 
tractor,  he  was  offered  the  networking 
job  at  NASD.  Today,  Cox  is  NASD’s 
Internet/intranet  guru. 

Although  he  has  been  fulfilling  this 
role  informally  for  more  than  five  years, 
Cox  was  officially  awarded  the  title  of 
senior  architectural  consultant  only  two 
years  ago,  when  the  centralized 
Advanced  Technology  and  Integration 
(ATI)  group  was  formed. 

ATI’s  charter:  To  get  involved  early  on 
in  the  development  of  business  applica¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  being  pursued  by  vari¬ 
ous  NASD  user  departments  and  “to 
get  an  early  heads-up  of  what  new  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  going  to  mean  to  our  enter¬ 
prisewide  infrastructure,”  says 
Cox,  who  is  one  of  10  tech¬ 
nology  specialists  working 
with  ATI  and  the  only  one 
specializing  in  Internet/ 
Web  projects.  Cox  can  be 
involved  in  as  many  as  a 
dozen  Internet-relat¬ 
ed  projects  at  a 
time.  He  is  usual¬ 
ly  called  in  at  the 
“groundbreak¬ 
ing”  stage  of  a 
proposed  appli¬ 
cation  —  he 
provides  an 
optional,  not 
obligatory,  ser- 
P  V  vice.  He  can  do 
everything  from 
help  define  user 
^  requirements  to  help 
P  design  the  architecture, 
from  testing  vendor 
products  to  explaining 
the  importance  of 
maintaining  accurate 
and  timely  content  on 
an  intranet  site.  He 
usually  withdraws  from 
a  project  when  he 
believes  it’s  relatively 
stable  and  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  people 


who  will  maintain  it  to  NASD’s  internal 
IS  standards. 

“That  can  be  a  difficult  call,”  he 
admits.  His  yardstick:  When  he  sees  the 
majority  of  day-to-day  tasks  required  by 
the  Web  site  or  application  being  ade¬ 
quately  handled  by  non-ATI  NASD 
employees.  “That’s  when  I  feel  I  can 
reasonably  walk  away  —  when  I’m  fair¬ 
ly  confident  they  understand  all  the 
issues  and  processes  involved  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  supporting  the  system,”  he  says. 

As  far  at  the  skills  needed,  Cox 
insists  that  a  Web  application  is  “really 
just  another  information  system,  in 
which  diagnostic  skills  are  critical.” 
Being  able  to  understand  the  myriad 
components  of  a  Web  application  in 
order  to  break  down  and  isolate  a 
problem  is  essential,  he  stresses.  But  so 
is  the  ability  to  listen.  “You  need  to 
understand  not  just  what  customers 
need,  but  what  they  expect  you’re  going 
to  be  able  to  give  them,”  he  says. 

Like  other  Web  professionals,  Cox 
advises  self-motivated  career  develop¬ 
ment  efforts.  He  reads  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  journals  voraciously  and  takes 
advantage  of  free  vendor  seminars  on 
topics  he’s  interested  in  exploring.  Cox 
recommends  investing  three  to  five 
hours  a  week  of  personal  time  in  learn¬ 
ing  something  new  about  the  Web. 
His  personal  to-do  list  for  the  next  six 
months  includes  learning  everything 
he  can  about  component-based  Web 
development,  X-500  infrastructure 
and  the  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows 
NT  security  model. 

As  far  as  future  goals,  Cox  would 
like  to  stay  on  a  technical,  rather  than 
a  managerial,  career  track  if  possible. 
He  aspires  eventually  to  a  chief  scien¬ 
tist  or  chief  technical  officer  position 
within  a  corporation.  He  isn’t  interest¬ 
ed  in  joining  a  start-up  or  going  inde¬ 
pendent.  “I  really  enjoy  this  consult¬ 
ing  role  within  a  structured  business,” 
he  says.  He  feels  fortunate  that  NASD 
is  a  large  enough  organization  to  allow 
him  to  continue  growing  in  this  area. 
“A  lot  of  people  would  have  to  go  out¬ 
side  to  achieve  this  kind  of  exciting 
career  growth,”  he  says.  O 
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A  MOTLEY  CREW:  A  Cambridge  Technology 
Partners  Web  development  team  compris¬ 
es  (from  left)  Scott  Cornell,  creative  con¬ 
sultant;  Ben  Taylor,  services  manager, 
interactive  solutions;  Kipp  Lynch,  cognitive 
design  manager;  Lee  Dingle,  worldwide 
director  of  interactive  media  and  electronic 
commerce  (opposite  page)  and  Mark 
Sifling,  director  of  electronic  commerce 
and  systems  integration  (not  shown). 


From  psychologists  to  software  eng ! 
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t  Cambridge  Technology  Partners,  it’s  certainly 
not  lonely  at  the  top. 

If  anything,  information  technology  professionals  at  the 
$237-million  systems  consulting  and  development  compa¬ 
ny  might  sometimes  wish  for  a  chance  to  go  solo  on  an 
Internet/intranet  project. 

Not  a  chance. 

That’s  because  of  a  unique  multifunctional  team 
approach  to  Web-based  development  —  one  that 
makes  sure  a  diverse  group  of  individuals,  including 
artists,  writers,  project  managers,  business  process 
experts,  psychologists  and,  naturally,  software 
engineers  and  applications  developers,  all  con¬ 
tribute  equally  to  client  initiatives. 

So  even  though  there’s  certainly  a  place  for 
stereotypical  computer  geeks  on  the  Cambridge 
team,  they  can’t  necessarily  expect  to  dominate. 
The  idea  is  that  the  kinds  of  Internet/intranet  proj¬ 
ects  currently  under  way  at  clients  of  Cambridge  Technolo¬ 
gy  are  too  complex,  and  way  too  important,  for  a  purely 
technocentric  approach  to  fly. 

Founded  in  1991,  Cambridge  Technology  Partners, 
based  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  currently  employs  nearly 
2,350  workers  in  41  offices  around  the  globe.  Nearly  half 
of  Cambridge  Technology’s  current  worldwide  consulting 
jobs  have  an  Internet/intranet/Web  component.  Recent 
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electronic-commerce  ventures  include 
building  a  Web-based  automatic  inven¬ 
tory  control  system  for  Office  Depot, 
designing  a  customer  service  and  sup¬ 
port  application  for  Atlanta-based 
Security  First  Network  Bank  that  is 
accessible  through  the  Internet,  and 
helping  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
enhance  its  customer-services  Web  site. 

Cambridge  Technology  racked  up 
revenues  of  $237  million  in  1996, 
which  represented  more  than  a  50% 
increase  over  1995  sales  of  $156  mil¬ 
lion.  Revenues  for  the  first  half  of  fis¬ 
cal  1997,  posted  June  30,  were  $154.4 
million,  up  49%  from  the  same  period 
in  1996. 

Cambridge  Technology’s  electronic- 
commerce  methodology  came  out  of  an 
existing  mantra  that  permeated  the 
ranks  of  Cambridge  technologists  and 
consultants  when  working  on  a  project: 
“Make  it  useful,  usable  and  engaging.” 


Consumer  mentality 

“These  are  the  critical  factors,”  says 
Lee  Dingle,  worldwide  director  of 
interactive  media  and  electronic  com¬ 
merce  at  Cambridge  Technology. 
“And  we  found  there  was  a  very  big 
difference  between  traditional  systems 
development  efforts  and  Web-based 
solutions.”  Primarily,  she  says,  “end 
users  have  much  more  of  a  consumer 
mentality  —  the  notion  that  they  have 
choices  and  can  accept  or  reject  a  par¬ 
ticular  application  —  than  a  typical 
user  of  a  business  application  would 
have.” 

Called  Co-RAD  (for  cooperative 
rapid  application  development),  this 
multifunctional  approach  is  specifical¬ 
ly  designed  to  bring  together  all  the 
diverse  talents  necessary  for  a  success¬ 
ful  electronic-commerce  application, 
Dingle  says. 

The  heart  of  Cambridge  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  approach  to  the  Internet  is  in  its 
focus:  Rather  than  depending  on 
traditional  IT  systems  development 
tactics,  Co-RAD  uses  a  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  product  model,  Dingle  says. 

So  the  first  thing  the  Cambridge 
team  does  is  engage  the  client  in  a 


four-week  “product  definition  work¬ 
shop”  that  specifically  looks  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  application  as  if  it  were  a 
consumer  product  that  users  would 
have  the  choice  of  purchasing  or  not. 

After  the  initial  “product”  is 
defined,  there’s  a  more  traditional 
design  and  development  phase  that 
takes  between  eight  and  12  weeks  to 
complete.  But  even  here,  Cambridge 
digresses  from  an  IT-centric  approach. 
Artists,  psychologists,  business  ana¬ 
lysts,  writers,  editors,  programmers 
and,  of  course,  users  cooperate  inti¬ 
mately  in  ail  stages  of  design  and 
development. 

“Creative”  team  members  such  as 
Scott  Cornell  (his  formal  title:  creative 


clients  at  the  very  beginning  stages  of 
a  project,  “looking  at  the  big  picture, 
and  not  letting  the  technology  alone 
rule  what’s  going  to  happen,”  he  says. 
He’ll  study  the  way  potential  users 
behave  with  and  without  technology, 
in  order  to  come  up  with  the  most 
appropriate  usability  designs.  For 
example,  for  a  recent  client  project 
involving  an  interactive  television 
application,  Lynch  spent  hours  in 
local  video  stores,  observing  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  people  as  they  chose  titles  to 
rent  for  the  evening. 

Technologists  such  as  Mark  Sifling, 
whose  title  is  director  of  electronic 
commerce  and  systems  integration,  are 
responsible  for  everything  from  writ- 


helps  with  his  cognitive  work  because 
“understanding  how  people  perceive 
movement  as  being  graceful,  or  not,  is 
critical  when  designing  usable  applica¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

Taylor  was  a  semiotics  major  at 
Brown  University,  although  he  also 
immersed  himself  in  3-D  animation 
and  virtual  reality  modeling  course 
work.  Sifling  has  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  physics  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  an  MBA  in  information 
technology  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Between  tours 
as  a  naval  officer,  he  paid  his  dues  in 
network  administration  and  database 
design  work. 

The  leader  of  this  motley  crew,  Din- 


“End  users  have  much  more  of  a  consumer  men  tality  —  the 
notion  that  they  have  choices  and  can  accept  or  reject  a 
particular  application  —  than  a  typical  user  of  a  business 
application  would  have.  ” 

—  Lee  Dingle,  Cambridge  Technology  Partners 


consultant)  can  have  educational  and 
professional  backgrounds  in  every¬ 
thing  from  graphic  design  to  anima¬ 
tion,  video  production,  editing  and 
writing.  “Unlike  a  database  or  C  pro¬ 
grammer,  who  is  primarily  concerned 
with  how  to  build  something,  my  job 
is  the  entertainment  and  engagement 
aspects  of  an  application,”  says  Cor¬ 
nell,  who,  like  his  “creative”  colleagues 
at  Cambridge,  will  do  hands-on 
graphic  design  and  multimedia  devel¬ 
opment  using  HTML  or  VMRL. 

“Cognitive”  professionals  such  as 
Kipp  Lynch  act  as  the  eyes,  ears  and 
voice  of  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the 
product.  (In  traditional  IT  terms,  this 
is  the  end  user  of  the  application.) 
Lynch,  whose  official  title  is  cognitive 
design  manager,  spends  most  of  his 
time  with  Cambridge  Technology 


ing  Java  scripts  to  SQL  coding  to 
designing  middleware  that  links  back¬ 
end  legacy  systems  with  the  Web  or 
Internet.  And  business  process  experts 
such  as  Ben  Taylor  (services  manager, 
interactive  solutions)  make  sure  that 
no  one  loses  sight  of  the  end  goal  of 
the  project:  To  make  a  business  more 
competitive. 

All  walks  of  life 

Where  do  these  New  Age  Web  profes¬ 
sionals  come  from?  Everywhere. 

Lynch  has  a  Ph.D.  in  cognitive  psy¬ 
chology.  Among  other  things,  he  has 
studied  dance  in  New  York  and  has 
held  teaching  positions  at  Xerox  Palo 
Alto  Research  Center  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  of  this  is  relevant,  he  says. 
For  example,  his  dance  background 


gle,  has  an  educational  and  profession¬ 
al  background  that  she  admits  has 
been  “all  over  the  map.”  Although 
originally  earning  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  computer  science,  she  got 
“very  bored”  working  as  a  traditional 
software  engineer.  She  first  got  into 
multimedia  through  creating  3-D 
images  of  satellite  maps.  After  immers¬ 
ing  herself  in  computer  animation, 
graphics,  interface  design  and  related 
human-factor  engineering  endeavors, 
Dingle  joined  Cambridge  Technology 
three  years  ago,  where  she  found  a 
recognition  that  people  with  success¬ 
ful  careers  in  electronic  commerce 
tended  to  be  hybrids. 

“Although  a  technical  background  is 
certainly  important,  a  leaning  toward 
the  creative  or  cognitive  side  of  things 
was  a  very  good  thing,”  she  says.  <> 
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work  life 


Working  in  an  Internet 
career  has  its  benefits  — 
but  with  the  good  comes 
a  lot  of  work,  change 
and  confusion 

h,  the  lure  of  the  Internet.  Who  wouldn’t 
want  to  work  with  the  most  attractive 
communications  and  information  medium  to  have 
come  along  since  television? 

There’s  just  one  problem.  There’s  almost  no  way 
of  knowing,  as  a  gross  generality,  whether  such 
jobs  will  make  you  happy.  The  reason:  From  com¬ 
pany  to  company,  burnout  is  an  issue  —  or  it  isn’t. 
People  get  to  work  with  the  most  cutting-edge 
technologies  —  or  they  don’t.  The  work  itself  is 
exciting  —  or  it  isn’t. 

Still,  there  are  points  on  which  everyone  agrees. 
The  first:  “This  isn’t  nearly  as  glamorous  as  people 
think,’’  says  Mark  Hatch,  director  of  business 
development  at  Avery  Dennison  Office  Products 
Group  in  Diamond  Bar,  Calif.  “It’s  hard  work.” 

And  the  second  point?  That  working  with  the 
Internet,  World  Wide  Web  and  all  things  TCP 
puts  people  in  the  spotlight  of  corporate 
celebrity.  Forget  “Cheers.”  This  is  the  place  where 
everybody  knows  your  name.  “People  stop  you  in 
the  halls  and  ask  you  about  the  Internet,  and  it 
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feels  good  to  know  that  people  are 
interested  in  what  you  do,”  says  Brian 
Childers,  an  electronic-commerce  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Snap-on  Tools,  Inc.  in  Kenosha, 
Wis.  “It  can  be  a  bad  thing,  too,  since 
everyone  also  sees  if  I  make  mistakes.” 

Clearly,  knowing  whether  this  sort  of 
career  will  suit  you  will  hinge  on  your 
answer  to  the  question:  Do  you  enjoy 
that  kind  of  attention?  “There  are  pro¬ 
files  of  people  who  like  or  need  to  have 
their  work  displayed,”  Hatch  says. 
“They  get  real  gratification  from 
accomplishing  something  that’s  visible 
to  lots  of  folks.  This  work  does  attract 
people  who  have  a  psychic  need  for  that 
kind  of  exposure  —  and  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  a  potentially  important  criterion 
for  taking  this  sort  of  job.  If  you  don’t 
really  care  if  your  work  shows  up,  you’re 
better  off  doing  the  sort  of  stuff  where 
you  have  better  control  over  your 
hours,”  Hatch  says. 

Crispy  critters 

OK,  let’s  talk  about  hours.  Are  they 
long  or  aren’t  they?  “I’m  too  busy  to  talk 
now  —  and  I  guess  that  sort  of  sums  up 
my  answer,”  says  Michael  Zimbalist, 
general  manager  of  United  Media 
Online  Services  in  New  York,  adding  he 
puts  in  60  hours  a  week,  on  average. 

Not  so  for  Childers.  “I  get  in  around 
9  a.m.  and  get  home  around  6:30  or  7 
p.m.,”  he  says.  “My  hours  aren’t  bad.” 

In  fact,  the  hours  Internet  employees 
work  seem  to  be  all  over  the  map.  In 
some  places,  60,  70  or  even  80  hours  a 
week  are  the  norm.  In  others,  50  hours 
tend  to  be  standard.  With  discrepancies 
like  these,  how  will  you  know  if  you’ve 
signed  up  for  a  one-way  ticket  to 
burnout?  The  answer  lies  in  knowing 
the  size  and  business  goals  of  each  com¬ 
pany’s  TCP-based  efforts. 

“One  company  may  have  a  large 
team  of  experienced  professionals,  so 
they  may  be  required  to  put  in  only  40 
hours  a  week,  while  another  company 
may  just  be  getting  into  the  effort  with 
only  a  few  people  on  hand,”  Childers 
says.  “In  that  case,  the  Internet  profes¬ 
sionals  will  be  extremely  busy.” 

But  in  some  ways,  size  is  less  of  an 
indicator  than  the  reasons  a  company 
decides  to  put  up  an  intranet  or  Inter¬ 
net  site.  Is  the  purpose  retail?  Customer 
support?  Chances  are,  the  more  entre¬ 
preneurial  the  Web  effort,  the  longer 
your  workday  will  be. 

“We  say  the  more  boring  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  market  area,  the  more  likely  the 
Web  application  will  help  generate 
business  for  the  company,”  says  Marc 
Rettig,  vice  president  of  design  at  Digi¬ 
tal  Knowledge  Assets  LLC,  an  Internet 
consultancy  in  Chicago.  “The  Internet 
typically  creates  an  entrepreneurial,  or 


start-up,  spirit  even  in  the  most  estab¬ 
lished  companies.” 

Roll  up  your  sleeves 

Now  think  about  what  working  at  a 
start-up  means,  besides  just  long  hours. 
To  help  a  nascent  business  grow  up,  its 
members  absolutely  must  pull  together 
as  a  team,  with  marketing,  sales  and 
information  systems  working  side  by 
side.  But  the  Web  is  adding  another, 
even  more  interesting  element.  Busi¬ 
nesspeople  are  becoming  more  techni¬ 
cal,  while  technical  pros  are  learning 
about  business. 

For  proof,  Consider  Virtual  Vine¬ 
yards,  an  online  wine  company  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  “Everyone  here  is  reason¬ 
ably  fluent  in  HTML,  and  everyone 
sells  wine,”  says  Robert  Olson,  presi- 


programmers  still  do  heads-down  pro¬ 
gramming,  but  they  also  have  to  be  flex¬ 
ible  when  priorities  change  —  to  switch 
gears  and  do  new  things  as  they  arise, 
then  go  back  to  what  they  were  working 
on  before.  In  some  ways,  these  jobs  are 
more  stressful  than  typical  program¬ 
ming,”  says  Susan  Goeldner,  manager 
of  Internet  technologies  at  Federal 
Express  Corp.  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

“That  faster  pace  means  we  all  have 
to  work  at  a  higher  level,  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  put  in  more  time  evaluating 
technology,  reading  magazines,  attend¬ 
ing  conferences,  talking  to  vendors  and 
surfing  the  Web  to  see  what’s  new  on 
other  sites,”  she  says.  “We’re  always 
working  with  cutting-edge  technology.” 

That’s  not  the  case  at  Snap-on  Tools 
or  Avery,  among  others.  And  that  can 
be  a  major  source  of  frustration  for  peo- 


“The  Internet  typically  creates  an  entrepreneurial, 
or  start-up,  spirit  even  in  the  most  established  companies .  ” 

—  Marc  Rettig, 

Digital  Knowledge  Assets  LLC 


dent  and  CEO.  “Of  the  16  people  here, 
six  are  qualified  to  program  in  HTML, 
but  only  one  does.  The  people  I  hire 
have  skills  in  customer  service,  ware¬ 
housing,  marketing,  programming  and 
engineering.  Everyone  worries  about 
new  technologies,  keeping  the 
machines  running  and  modifying  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  site  —  and  everyone  is 
responsible  for  greeting  customers  and 
noticing  when  a  product  isn’t  moving.” 

Given  that  Virtual  Vineyards  is  both 
a  start-up  and  an  electronic  retail  oper¬ 
ation,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
employees  routinely  put  in  80  hours  a 
week.  But  what  is  surprising  is  the  staff 
composition:  Nearly  half  are  women. 
Recent  polls  from  a  variety  of  organiza¬ 
tions  indicate  that  women  more  typi¬ 
cally  account  for  20%  to  30%  of  an 
Internet  team. 

Nor  does  this  have  to  be  a  young  per¬ 
son’s  job  —  although  youth  may  pro¬ 
vide  the  resiliency  to  survive  the  hours 
an  Internet  job  often  demands.  At  Vir¬ 
tual  Vineyards,  most  people  are  in  their 
30s  and  40s.  “We  hire  people  with  gray 
hair,”  Olson  says.  “I  like  experienced 
people.”  Of  course,  experience  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  term  when  describing  the  technical 
expertise  at  play  on  this  field.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  Java  is  only 
2  years  old? 

Which  raises  another  key  issue:  Time 
is  at  a  definite  premium  when  dealing 
with  the  Internet.  Things  don’t  just 
change,  they  zoom  into  another  dimen¬ 
sion.  That  translates  into  a  workday  tai¬ 
lor-made  for  type  A  personalities.  “My 


pie  drawn  to  this  field.  “We  are  design¬ 
ing  our  sites  for  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  so  we  don’t  always  get  to 
use  the  sexiest  tool,”  Avery’s  Hatch  says. 
“We  only  recently  upgraded  our  design 
criteria  to  a  14.4  modem,  and  we  did 
not  deploy  frames  until  America 
Online  could  handle  them.  That  does 
tend  to  make  people  frustrated,  because 
they’re  in  the  hottest  section  of  IT  but 
they  don’t  get  to  use  the  hottest  tools.” 

What  they  do  get  to  use  is  their  com¬ 
munication  skills  —  regardless  of  com¬ 
pany.  Frankly,  there  isn’t  an  Internet 
effort  out  there  that  doesn’t  require 
teamwork.  That’s  what  happens,  after 
all,  when  marketing,  sales,  customer 
service  and  support  —  just  about  any 
division  you  can  diink  of  —  wants  to 
put  its  message  over  the  company’s  TCP 
lines. 

“When  I  look  for  people,  I  go 
through  a  fairly  intensive  process,  from 
technical  tests  to  the  interview  to  hav¬ 
ing  them  meet  with  the  others  to  see  if 
they  can  get  along,”  FedEx’s  Goeldner 
says.  “We  have  higher  visibility  in  the 
company  than  a  traditional  program¬ 
ming  group  ever  got.  Everyone  sees 
what  we  do.  I’m  more  of  a  peer  now, 
and  so  is  the  rest  of  my  team.  That’s 
why  communication  skills  are  crucial.” 

So  ask  yourself  if  you  like  that  kind  of 
attention;  if  so,  it  just  might  behoove 
you  to  explore  the  sorts  of  careers  the 
Internet  has  to  offer. 

Rochelle  Garner  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  San  Carlos,  Calif. 
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skills 


The  Internet  is  constantly  growing,  and  so  is  the 
hank  of  skills  you  need  to  invest  in 
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ason  Hoch  has  been  a  project  manager  for  TriNet 
Services,  Inc.  since  mid-August.  Already,  he’s  decid¬ 
ed  to  add  to  his  skill  set. 

At  his  previous  job  as  a  webmaster  for  MCNC  in 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  Hoch  handled  all  aspects  of 
Web  site  development  and  administration.  He  learned 
HTML,  as  well  as  the  basics  of  Unix  administration  and 
Java.  He  also  honed  skills  in  graphics  design  and  marketing, 
which  he  had  developed  in  earlier  jobs,  and  rounded  it  out 
with  people  and  organizational  skills. 

In  his  new  job  as  a  project  manager,  he  needs  all  of  those 
skills  and  then  some.  “I  need  to  know  a  lot  about  a  lot  of 
things,”  Hoch  says.  Those  additional  skills  include  the  basics 
of  database  integration  and  Web  server  administration.  Hoch 
needs  to  know  enough  about  each  area  to  coordinate  others’ 
work  and,  when  things  are  really  hectic,  to  pitch  in. 


Hoch’s  emerging  career  illustrates 
that,  as  the  Internet  grows  up,  so,  too, 
do  the  skills  you  need  to  carve  out  a 
career  in  this  arena. 

Growing  sophistication 

Internet/intranet  work  has  evolved  from 
developing  content  and  code  for  simple, 
HTML-based  informational  pages  to 
sophisticated,  interactive,  Web-based 
applications.  And  as  companies  put  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  on  Web  servers, 
administration  and  network-engineer¬ 
ing  skills  are  becoming  as  important  as 
skills  associated  with  application  pro¬ 
gramming  and  site  development. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  distinct  skill 
sets  have  emerged.  “It  varies  from  the 
very  in-depth,  technical  knowledge  of 
how  a  router  works  and  how  to  pro¬ 
gram  one  to  the  graphical  aspects  of 
designing  a  Web  site,”  says  Don  Heath, 
president  of  the  Internet  Society  in 
Reston,  Va. 

The  rapidly  evolving  Internet  skill  sets 
can  be  divided  into  four  areas:  creative, 
programming,  project  management  and 
network  and  systems  administration. 

Take  TriNet  Services,  where  Hoch 
works.  The  35-employee  firm,  based  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  provides  a  range  of  Inter¬ 
net/intranet  services.  Project  managers, 
such  as  Hoch,  coordinate  the  work  of 
specialists  in  graphics,  multimedia,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  Web  site  development. 

Meanwhile,  those  working  in  graph¬ 


ics  and  multimedia  are  artists  familiar 
with  applicable  theory,  techniques  and 
products,  such  as  Shockwave  and  Direc¬ 
tor  from  Macromedia,  Inc.  and  Photo¬ 
shop  from  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cameron  McCaskill,  vice 
president  of  operations  at  TriNet. 

Employees  working  in  the  other  areas 
possess  technical  skills.  Web  developers 
typically  have  experience  with  HTML; 


some  also  have  knowledge  of  Java  and 
CGI  scripts.  Employees  in  program¬ 
ming  concentrate  on  either  develop¬ 
ment  or  database  administration, 
McCaskill  says. 

Developers  usually  have  experience  in 
a  number  of  languages  —  Perl,  C++, 
Java  —  and  operating  systems  —  Unix 
or  NT.  TriNet  also  looks  for  people  with 
experience  in  database  packages,  such  as 
Oracle  from  Oracle  Corp.  or  group- 
ware,  such  as  Lotus  Notes. 

Networking  savvy 

Although  many  corporate  Web  projects 
focus  on  the  development  of  sites  and 
applications,  networking  is  becoming 
important  as  well. 

“You  will  find  a  whole  new  specialty 
emerging  to  support  corporate  Internet 
sites  as  they  move  from  the  prototype 
phase  to  mission-critical  applications,” 
says  Mark  Bonham,  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  Exodus  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  an 
Internet-site  and  network-infrastructure 
management  firm.  These  highly  skilled 
professionals  “will  be  faced  with  the 
same  challenges  [network  reliability  and 
performance]  that  the  IT  community 
has  faced  in  client/server,”  he  says. 

Bonham  says  Exodus,  which  has  250 
employees,  usually  hires  people  with 
experience  in  systems  administration, 
network-routing  technology  or  database 
management  and  replication. 

Exodus  then  cross-trains  employees 
so  that  they  have  at  least  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  all  three  areas.  It  also  trains 
employees  in  networking  skills  unique 
to  the  Internet,  such  as  security  issues. 


Basic  Skills 

To  get  into  Internet  work,  you  need  at  least 
some  of  the  skills  in  one  of  these  areas: 

Creative:  Graphics  and  multimedia  techniques  and  tools,  such  as  Photo¬ 
shop  from  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  and  Shockwave  and  Director  from  Macro¬ 
media,  Inc. 

Web  Development:  HTML,  Java,  Java  scripts,  CGI  scripts 

Applications  Programming:  Unix,  Windows  NT,  Perl,  C,  C++,  Java, 
HTML,  CGI  scripts,  relational  databases 

Network  Engineering:  Unix  or  NT  administration,  routers  (particularly 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.),  network  monitoring  and  performance  measurement, 
security  and  protocols,  including  TCP/IP,  HTTP,  FTP 

Project  Management:  A  cross  section  of  skills  from  all  areas,  plus  market¬ 
ing  and  business  savvy,  communication,  organization  and  multitasking  skills 


“We  look  for  people  who  come  from 
a  structured  background  —  who  have 
the  discipline  to  do  planning  and  docu¬ 
mentation,”  says  Charles  Larkin,  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  operations.  “We  look  for 
people  who  have  experience  managing 
[the  network]  as  a  business  —  who 
understand  down  time  and  the  impact 
to  customers.” 

Larkin  exemplifies  the  Internet  engi¬ 
neer  he  speaks  of.  He  started  at  Exodus 
as  director  of  special  operations  in  July 
and  has  an  extensive  background  in  net¬ 
working.  Before  joining  Exodus,  Larkin 
was  senior  manager  of  global  network 
services  for  Ingram  Micro,  Inc.  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  He  began  his  career  as  a  com¬ 
puter  operator  1 5  years  ago. 

Broad  knowledge  base 

While  Internet  jobs,  such  as  Larkins,  are 
becoming  more  specialized,  the  skill  sets 
typically  are  broader  than  those  in  simi¬ 
lar  positions  in  the  client/server  or 
mainframe  arenas. 

Because  the  area  is  so  new  and  rapid¬ 
ly  evolving,  people  find  it  helpful  to  be 
cross-trained  in  a  number  of  skills  so 
they  can  pitch  in  where  needed  during 
crunch  times. 

For  example,  TriNet  encourages  pro¬ 
grammers  to  know  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage  or  to  also  know  how  to  integrate 
databases  with  Web  sites.  It  encourages 
artists  to  know  both  graphics  and  multi- 
media.  And  it  encourages  HTML 
coders  to  learn  an  object-oriented  lan¬ 
guage,  McCaskill  says. 

Sam  Hanks,  art  director  and  a  co¬ 
founder  of  Nascent  Technologies,  Inc.,  a 
Web  site  development  firm  in  Reston, 
Va.,  is  another  example  of  todays  Inter¬ 
net  engineer.  Not  only  is  he  an  expert  in 
graphics  and  marketing,  but  he  also 
knows  HTML,  CGI  and  Java  scripts. 

Many  pundits  believe  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  broadly  trained  technologists, 
there  will  always  be  a  market  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  generalist,  who  works  either 
as  a  self-employed  contractor  or  as  a 
project  manager  for  an  organization. 

“They  are  the  expert  generalists, 
which  I  haven’t  seen  before,”  says 
Andrew  Craft,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Internet  Developers  Association/ 
International  Society  of  Internet  Profes¬ 
sionals.  “Generalists  will  spend  time 
with  the  trade  journals,  they  know  the 
technical  stuff  and  the  marketing  stuff.” 

Indeed,  Craft  urges  anyone  involved 
in  this  rapidly  evolving  market  to  pick 
up  as  many  skills  in  as  many  areas  as 
they  can.  “No  Internet  professional  can 
do  the  job  effectively  unless,  at  some 
level,  they  are  a  generalist,”  he  says.  O 

Linda  Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
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security 


The  Internet  calls  for  homegrown  security  experts 


Photograph:  Dan  Bryant 


ill  Hancock  remembers 
the  bank  he  visited  to  do 
an  audit.  With  his  collab¬ 
orator,  he  was  able  to 
pierce  the  electronic  funds  transfer 
system  from  an  external  node  with 
no  password. 

“This  was  a  bank!”  says  Hancock, 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  of  Network- 1,  a  network 
security  consulting  and  training  compa¬ 
ny  in  New  York. 

Corporate  networks  and  Internet 
sites,  bent  on  opening  up  their  wares 
and  their  proprietary  information  to 
insiders  and  outsiders,  are  fueling  the 
greatest  demand  ever  for  computer 
network  risk  and  security  experts.  The 
result:  escalating  salaries  and  a  tight 
supply. 

Companies  recognize  this  need.  In  a 
September  survey  of  4,200  CIOs  by 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  78%  of  U.S. 
companies  say  they  have  hired  full¬ 
time  information  security  personnel, 
up  from  about  65%  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  Scott  D.  Ramsay,  a  secu¬ 
rity  practice  leader  for  the  Big  Six 
accounting  firm. 
He  says  for  the  first 
time,  the  survey 
found  management 
supported  hiring 
security  personnel. 

The  bad  news  for 
information  systems 
managers:  With 

strong  demand  and 
few  applications, 
don’t  expect  to  be 
able  to  hire  just  the 
right  person,  with 
no  training  re¬ 
quired.  Your  best 
candidates  may  be 
homegrown,  and 
you  may  find  out¬ 
sourcing  some 
aspects  of  security 
makes  sense. 

“We  are  having 
trouble  filling  some 
of  the  openings 
because  there  aren’t 
enough  people  with 
the  kind  of  talents 


we  need,”  says  A.  Padgett  Peterson,  an 
information  security  engineer  at  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin  Corp.  in  Orlando,  Lla. 
Lockheed  has  a  1 4-person  corporate 
computer  security  operation  nation¬ 
wide  and  does  security  consulting  as 
well  as  handling  its  own  networks. 

With  a  shortage  of  professionals 
and  a  big  demand  for  their  services, 
on-the-job  training  is  a  given. 

Of  5,500  computer  science  Ph.D.s 
in  the  U.S.  last  year,  only  16  complet¬ 
ed  dissertations  on  security  topics, 
Eugene  H.  Spafiford,  head  of  Purdue 
University’s  computer  security  degree 
program,  told  a  U.S.  congressional 
subcommittee  earlier  this  year. 

“I  work  with  many  of  the  more 
popular  protocols  and  security  issues 
first  hand,  and  there’s  no  training  for 
that,”  says  Hancock.  “It’s  a  ‘being 
there’  experience.” 

“The  training  grounds  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  [with  demand],”  agrees  Bruce 
Murphy,  national  practice  leader  for 
resource  protection  at  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  LLP  in  New  York  City.  “So 


Salaries  for  security  engineers  might 
be  in  the  $60,000  range,  and  security 
managers  may  be  receiving  $80,000  or 
higher,  according  to  Tim  Mather, 
security  manager  at  VeriSign,  Inc.,  a 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  cryptography 
vendor.  One  network  security  head¬ 
hunting  firm  says  security  profession¬ 
als  two  years  out  of  college  with  strong 
Unix  and  NT  skills  can  command 
salaries  of  $55,000  or  more  per  year. 

Average  salaries  for  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  and  network  security  (SANS) 
professionals  climbed  nearly  8%  from 
1995  to  1996,  according  to  a  survey  of 
more  than  1,000  respondents  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bethesda,  Md. -based 
SANS  Institute.  In  1996,  the  average 
salary  for  systems  administrators  was 
$54,067,  according  to  SANS. 

New-found  stature 

This  new-found  stature  for  security 
professionals  results  from  the  Inter¬ 
net’s  position  as  the  medium  of  choice 
for  business  communication.  In  this 
new  environment,  the  network  is  not 


“We  are  having  trouble  filling  some  of  the  openings  because 
there  aren’t  enough  people  with  the  kind  of  talents  we  need.” 

—  A.  Padgett  Peterson,  Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 


within  enterprises,  it  has  to  be  trial  by 
fire.  There  is  never  a  lack  for  a  tech¬ 
nology  challenge  because  security  is 
becoming  so  broad.  It  is  a  piece  of  all 
technologies.” 

As  a  result,  computer  security 
experts  are  among  the  most  sought- 
after  engineers.  While  their  pay  is  cur¬ 
rently  about  the  same  as  in  other  spe¬ 
cialties,  their  stature  and  pay  are  both 
rising  quickly. 

“Pay  has  probably  gone  up  any¬ 
where  from  25%  to  50%  in  the  last 
three  years,”  Murphy  says.  “Really 
experienced,  knowledgeable  individu¬ 
als  who  deal  with  cryptography,  Inter¬ 
net  technology  or  networking  or  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  are  easily  into  the  six 
figures.  And  if  they  are  really  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  they  can  be  [paid]  signifi¬ 
cantly  beyond  that.” 


secure,  so  enterprises  must  retool  their 
systems,  software,  personnel  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  make  sure  they  know  who 
has  access  to  corporate  secrets,  and 
from  where. 

Because  access  is  sought  from  so 
many  places,  and  by  so  many  people, 
security  has  become  enormously  more 
complicated.  At  the  same  time,  users 
want  more  convenience,  such  as  single 
passwords  for  multiple-site  access.  As 
the  number  of  security  technology 
vendors  balloons,  so  does  the  task  of 
evaluating  all  those  options. 

“People  think  of  it  as  repulsive  or 
disenabling  technology,”  says  Daniel 
E.  Geer  Jr.,  a  senior  security  and  cryp¬ 
tography  expert  at  CertCo  LLC  of 
New  York,  a  spin-off  of  Bankers  Trust 
New  York  Co.  “But  to  be  frank,  the 
people  who  use  security  and  cryptog- 
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Risky  Responsibility 


As  computer  network  security  gains  respect 
as  a  formal  occupation,  the  scope  of  the 
assignment  has  begun  to  broaden  to  include 
the  follo  wing: 

•  Policies  and  procedures 

•  System  authorization  and  access  control 

•  Operating  system  environmental  security 

•  Information  system  security  management 

•  Risk  assessment 

•  Communications  security 

•  Physical  and  environmental  security 

•  Security  awareness  and  training 

•  Disaster  and  contingency  planning 

•  Application  security 

Source:  The  International  Information  Systems  Security 
Certification  Consortium 


raphy  best  are  people  who  use  it  to  do 
things  they  couldn’t  otherwise  do.” 
CertCo  is  working  with  banks  and  the 
credit  card  industry  on  an  array  of 
products,  some  of  which  it  has  not  yet 
announced. 

Getting  there 

Although  finding  a  job  in  network  secu¬ 
rity  may  be  easy,  preparing  for  one  is 
not.  Career  paths  are  murky  for  would- 
be  network  computer  security  man¬ 
agers.  That’s  because  there’s  no  estab¬ 
lished  definition  of  network  security. 

Typically,  security  managers  have 
worked  as  network  managers,  Unix  sys¬ 


tem  administrators, 
routing  administra¬ 
tors  or  mathemati¬ 
cians  and  gravitated 
to  computer  pro¬ 
gramming.  In  their 
jobs,  they  have  been 
forced  to  deal  with 
risk-reduction  and 
security  issues.  They 
may  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  banking 
or  auditing.  They 
should  be,  as  one 
expert  said,  “profes¬ 
sionally,  well-con- 
trolled  paranoid.” 
Most  important, 
they  should  be  ob¬ 
sessed  with  keeping 
up-to-date  on  the 
latest  technology  and 
protocols. 

“You  can  get  guys 
coming  straight  out 
of  college  or  even  some  skilled  folks 
right  out  of  high  school  who  have  some 
good  technical  skills,”  says  David  M. 
Kennedy,  research  director  for  the 
National  Computer  Security  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  4,000-member  professional  asso¬ 
ciation  based  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  “But  they 
do  not  have  the  business  experience  or 
the  ability  to  understand  that  business 
isn’t  doing  a  Web  server,  it  is  doing 
whatever  that  Web  server  will  do  for  the 
business.  They  have  to  understand  that 
technology  supports  the  solution,  and 
security  makes  the  technology  safe.” 

Also  complicating  the  question  of 
how  to  prepare  for  a  network  security 


career  is  lack  of  a  clear  job  definition. 

Among  the  functions  that  should  be 
thought  of  as  part  of  security  are 
perimeter  access  controls,  internal  audit 
functions  and  user  authentication. 
Backing  up  data  is  not  traditionally 
thought  of  as  a  security  cost,  but  it  is 
surely  a  portion  of  the  “risk-reduction” 
efforts  that  an  enterprise  security  expert 
should  be  expected  to  manage.  So,  too, 
are  aspects  of  network  management, 
because  the  way  a  network  is  configured 
and  used  can  have  a  profound  effect  on 
its  security. 

So  a  background  in  as  many  of  these 
areas  as  possible  —  as  well  as  solid 
knowledge  of  Unix  and/or  NT —  is 
valuable.  But  more  important  than 
experience  may  be  attitude,  they  add. 

The  best  candidates  not  only  under¬ 
stand  how  systems  work  but  also  can 
envision  how  a  hacker  would  try  to  cor¬ 


rupt  them,  and  then  design  counter¬ 
measures.  And  they  know  how  to 
evaluate  real-world  business  risks,  such 
as  a  threat  to  a  corporate  reputation 
from  a  loss  that  may  seem  trivial  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  This  gives  them  the 
insight  to  lead  subordinates  as  well  as  to 
match  the  security  software  and  systems 
to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  risks. 

Thus  the  ideal  security  professional 
combines  skills-at-risk  assessment  and 
people  management.  “I’ve  met  people 
with  psychology  degrees  who  are  better 
at  this  stuff  than  people  with  comput¬ 
er  science  degrees,”  says  Network- l’s 
Hancock,  “If  you’ve  got  a  very  good 
senior  manager  who  understands 
enough  about  the  problem  to  get  the 
right  people,  you  will  do  very  well.”  O 

William  P.  Densmore  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Cryptography:  Is  it  for  you? 


;  onsultants,  recruiters  and 
I  information  systems  man¬ 
agers  agree  that  deep 
1  knowledge  of  cryptogra¬ 

phy  isn’t  a  prerequisite  for  a  comput¬ 
er  security  career.  That’s  because  the 
security  software  on  the  market  now 
is  increasingly  user-friendly  and 
applies  cryptographic  algorithms  in 
the  background. 

But  for  the  Internet  job  searcher 
with  the  right  personality  and,  typical¬ 
ly,  a  background  in  pure  mathematics, 


there  is  an  opportunity  to  join  an  elite 
corps  of  programmers  who  develop 
the  cryptographic  “engines”  underly¬ 
ing  computer  network  security. 

Cryptography  is  the  science  of  cod¬ 
ing  information  transmitted  between 
two  points  so  no  one  other  than  the 
sender  or  the  intended  recipient  can 
find  out  the  form  of  information  or  its 
contents.  Its  principal  consumer  used 
to  be  the  National  Security  Agency, 
but  public-key  cryptography  has  crept 
into  Internet  consumer  and  commerce 


transactions.  And  as  commercial 
applications  outstrip  government 
uses,  the  demand  for  experts  is  grow¬ 
ing. 

Among  the  U.S.  institutions  fight¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  demand  are  Purdue 
University,  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  Milwaukee,  Princeton  Universi¬ 
ty,  Ohio  State  University,  Texas  A&M 
University  and  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis.  But  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  experts  is  that  crypto-wizards  are 
born,  not  trained  —  or  at  least  they 
take  an  interest  in  the  science  of  cryp¬ 
tography  in  their  formative  years,  well 
before  college. 

Cryptographic  experts  say  their 


brethren  enjoy  taking  things  apart  and 
assembling  them  in  novel  ways.  They 
regale  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
nothing  can  be  trusted  until  it  can  be 
independently  confirmed  with  the 
original  source. 

“The  training  grounds  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  [with  demand],  says  Bruce  L. 
Murphy,  national  practice  leader  for 
resource  protection  at  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  LLP  in  New  York  City.  “So 
within  enterprises,  it  has  to  be  trial-by- 
fire.  There  is  never  a  lack  for  a  tech¬ 
nology  challenge  because  security  is 
becoming  so  broad.  It  is  a  piece  of  all 
technologies. 

— William  P  Densmore 
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salary 


By  Julia  King  V-^  p 

stakes 


Salaries  and  bonuses  for 
Web  professionals  hinge 
on  skills,  experience 
and  commitment  — 
of  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer 


s  recently  as  1995,  just  about  anyone  with  even  a 
passing  familiarity  with  the  World  Wide  Web  and 
HTML  could  respond  to  a  help-wanted  ad  and  reasonably 
expect  to  secure  an  Internet-related  position. 

Two  years  later,  the  stakes  are  a  lot  higher.  Now,  com¬ 
panies  want  Web  programmers  with  experience  in  C,  C++, 
Visual  Basic,  Java  and  various  scripting  languages.  Net¬ 
working  and  infrastructure  skills,  including  Unix  and 
TCP/IP  expertise,  are  also  highly  sought  after  these 
days.  (See  box,  next  page.) 

But  companies  are  also  more  willing  than  ever  to 
pay  top  dollar  for  such  talent.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  location,  a  Web  programmer  with 
the  desired  skills  can  earn  an  average  of 
$52,479  a  year  (in  St.  Louis)  to  $75,417 
(in  New  York  City),  according  to  a  1997 
Internet  salary  survey  by  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Meta  Group,  Inc. 

Moreover,  Meta  Groups  research 
indicates  that  some  of  the  greatest  IS 
salary  increases  are  going  to  object-ori¬ 
ented  programmers  working  on  Web 
projects.  These  professionals  are  earning 
between  20%  and  35%  more  than  regular  programmers. 
Web-oriented  professionals  with  Java  experience  are  getting 
salary  premiums  of  20%. 

On  the  networking  side,  Web  engineers  nationwide  are 
earning  an  average  annual  salary  of  $62,800,  according  to 
another  recent  Internet  compensation  survey,  by  New  York- 
based  Buck  Consultants. 

Yet  geography  and  job  titles  tell  only  a  part  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  salary  story.  Other  factors,  including  how  a  company  uses 
the  Internet  and  whether  the  company  is  generating  revenue, 
also  play  a  role  in  how  much  a  webmaster,  Web  developer  or 
other  Internet  staffer  is  compensated  for  his  work. 
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“At  companies  selling  on  the  Web, 
and  where  Web  activities  are  driven  by 
the  CEO’s  office,  I’ve  seen  special 
bonuses  of  between  20%  to  30% 
above  base  pay,’’  for  Internet  staff,  says 
David  Foote,  managing  partner  at 
Cromwell  Partners  LLC,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Also  common  are  5%  to  10% 
bonuses  for  Internet  professionals  who 
commit  to  specific  projects  for  any¬ 
where  from  12  to  24  months. 

Overall,  the  rule  of  thumb  is  “the 
more  important  the  Web  is  to  the 
business,  the  more  you’ll  see  special 
pay  plans,”  Foote  says.  Companies 
with  Internet-based  electronic-com¬ 
merce  projects,  for  example,  may  pay 
higher  salaries  than  those  in  which 
Internet  projects  are  limited  to  inter¬ 
nal  Web  sites  for  use  by  employees. 

More  skills,  more  money 

Another  factor  affecting  salaries  is  the 
combination  of  business  and  technical 
skills  a  professional  brings  to  the  job. 
Most  Web  development  teams, 
especially  those  working  on  electronic- 
commerce  projects  and  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  retail  sites,  require  a  unique  mix 
of  communications,  marketing  and 
technical  skills,  which  drive  up  the 
market  value  of  professionals  with 
broad-based  expertise. 

Consider  the  case  of  Unity  Stoakes, 
23,  an  Internet  communications  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Middleberg  Interactive,  the 
Internet  and  new  media  arm  of  Mid¬ 
dleberg  &  Associates,  a  New  York  City 
public  relations  firm. 

Stoakes  knows  HTML  as  well  as 
how  to  design  and  program  Web 
pages.  But  his  primary  job  is  advising 
clients  how  to  incorporate  the  Internet 
into  their  public  relations  strategies. 
He  also  evaluates  the  Web  sites  of  his 
clients’  competitors. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  he 
joined  Middleberg  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  communications  from 
Boston  University,  his  Internet  skills 
“immediately  set  me  apart  from  the 
pack”  of  other  job  candidates,  Stoakes 
says.  The  same  skills  also  helped  boost 
his  salary  by  30%  above  what  he 
would  have  been  paid  without  them, 
he  says. 

Still,  Stoakes  doesn’t  consider  himself 
a  techie.  “I  consider  myself  more  of  a 
public  relations  person  with  a  very 
strong  grasp  of  the  technology.  I’m  not 
a  high-end  coder,  yet  I  understand  and 
have  a  background  in  that  area,”  he  says. 

Chris  Pizey,  34,  moved  to  his  cur¬ 
rent  job  as  webmaster  at  Andrews 
McMeel  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  a 
publishing  business  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  from  an  information  systems 


manager’s  position  at  the  same  compa¬ 
ny.  What  motivated  him  to  make  the 
move  was  not  more  money.  In  fact, 
he’s  making  the  same  salary  that  he 
was  as  an  IS  manager.  Instead,  Pizey 
says,  he  glimpsed  the  future  of  his 
company  in  the  Internet,  and  he  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Higher  visibility 

Pizey  also  went  from  a  pure  services 
role  in  IS  to  a  much  more  visible 
position  in  a  department  that  should 
eventually  produce  revenue  for  the 
company.  Andrews  McMeel’s  Internet 
business  includes  delivering  syndicat¬ 
ed  comic  strips  branded  for  80  differ¬ 
ent  online  publications,  including  The 
Washington  Post  and  other  large,  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers.  The  company 
also  sells  comic  books  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  Web. 

“My  job  gets  into  the  nuts  and 
bolts,  from  running  Web  servers  to 
actually  scheduling  the  development 
of  new  products  and  features,”  Pizey 
says.  Now  in  the  job  for  two  years,  he 
says  he’s  earning  the  equivalent  of 
what  he  would  have  earned  had  he 


stayed  on  as  an  IS  manager.  But  once 
the  company’s  Internet  projects  begin 
to  turn  a  profit,  he  expects  that  will 
change  for  the  better. 

“I  see  a  lot  of  traditional  IS  people 
who  would  like  to  make  a  switch  to 
Internet-related  jobs,  but  I  think  it’s 
hard  when  you’ve  been  doing  Cobol 
programming  for  a  while,  and  you’ve 
also  got  a  family  and  kids,  and  you’re 
already  working  50  hours  a  week 
doing  what  you’re  doing,”  he  says. 

“It’s  a  whole  new  set  of  tools  to 
learn,  and  it’s  hard  to  make  that  leap 
without  a  lot  of  incentive,”  he  says. 

Consequently,  Pizey  says,  many  of 
the  Web  developers  in  his  department 
tend  to  be  younger.  He  also  sees  more 
men  than  women. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  kids  coming  out 
of  college  who  have  been  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  know  what  it’s  all  about,”  he 
says.  “They’ve  been  involved  in  devel¬ 
oping  Web  sites  in  college,  and  they 
come  cheaper,  too,  which  is  a  big  plus, 
because  a  lot  of  projects  like  ours  aren’t 
making  money  yet.”0 

Julia  King  is  a  Computerworld  senior 
editor,  IS  careers,  social  issues. 


“I  consider  myself  more 
of  a  pu  blic  relations 
person  with  a  very  strong 
grasp  of  the  technology.” 

—  Unity  Stoakes, 

Middleberg  Interactive 


What’s  in  a  Name? 


Web  site  engineer: 

The  head  technical  person  for  the  Web 
site.  Maintains  the  link  between  the 
Internet  provider  and  the  Web  site. 
May  maintain  connectivity  between 
Internet  and  LAN/WAN  sites  within 
the  company.  Keeps  abreast  of  new 
technologies.  May  create  and/or  main¬ 
tain  the  mechanism  connecting  the 
Internet  and  the  company’s  E-mail 
system.  Ensures  that  a  fire-wall  mech¬ 
anism  is  in  place  to  protect  internal 
LAN/WAN  sites  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  hardware  and  software.  May 
also  perform  the  role  of  security 
administrator. 


Webmaster: 

An  increasingly  amorphous  job  title, 
often  encompassing  everything  from  a 
beginning  programmer  to  a  manage¬ 
ment-level  marketing  professional, 
depending  on  a  company’s  culture  and 
structure.  At  Meta  Group,  the  title  of 
webmaster  is  evolving  into  a  more 
senior-level  position,  with  the  person 
in  the  job  responsible  for  managing 
the  evolution  and  well-being  of  all 
Web  work,  as  well  as  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  HTML  and  technical  work.  A 
sort  of  overall  Web  project  manager. 


Web  site  programmer: 

Responsible  for  program  design, 
coding,  testing,  debugging  and 
documentation.  Devises  or  modifies 
procedures  to  solve  complex  prob¬ 
lems  considering  equipment,  capacity 
and  limitations.  Has  full  technical 
knowledge  in  all  areas  of  application 
software  used  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  the  Web  site.  Works  closely  with 
engineers  and  artists  to  ensure  that 
the  Web  site  is  developed  according 
to  specifications. 


What’s  in  a  Paycheck? 


Web  engineer 

Average  salary: 

Webmaster 

Average  salary: 

Web  developer/programmer 

Average  salary: 

New  York  City: 

$81,623 

New  York  City: 

$86,319 

New  York  City: 

$75,417 

Atlanta: 

$67,078 

Atlanta: 

$77,622 

Atlanta: 

$63,273 

Chicago: 

$61,909 

Chicago: 

$72,176 

Chicago: 

$65,191 

St.  Louis: 

$57,942 

St.  Louis: 

$58,540 

St.  Louis: 

$52,479 

Boston: 

$72,968 

Boston: 

$72,420 

Boston: 

$69,238 

San  Francisco: 

$75,613 

San  Francisco: 

$81,279 

San  Francisco: 

$71,014 

Source:  Buck  Consultants,  New  York,  and  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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training 


Choices  abound  as  Web  certification  gains 
popularity  among  employers 


o  you’ve  decided  to  get  more 
involved  with  the  Internet. 
You’ve  got  a  lot  of  IS  skills, 
but  are  they  right  for  the 
’net?  If  you’re  looking  for  training,  you’ll 
most  likely  find  yourself  confronted 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  choices  from 
vendors,  universities,  start-ups  and  tra¬ 
ditional  third-party  trainers. 

Training  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
from  programs  you  can  download  off 
the  Internet  to  certification  programs 
offered  by  various  organizations.  All 
have  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
depending  on  your  needs. 

A  key  development  in  the  training 
market  during  the  past  year  has  been  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  ad  hoc  training 
to  certification  programs.  Certification 
programs  are  usually  designed  to  prove 


Trainin 


to  employers  that  graduates  have  certain 
key  Internet  skills. 

However,  despite  the  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  these  programs,  there  are 
still  no  standards  or  benchmarks 
among  them,  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  employers  to  gauge  a  job  candi¬ 
date’s  expertise. 

“There  were  relatively  few  [certifica¬ 
tion]  courses  a  year  ago,  and  they  need¬ 
ed  more  depth  and  breadth,”  says  Alan 
Salisbury,  president  of  the  Reston,  Va., 
operating  unit  of  training  firm  Learning 
Tree  International. 

That  has  changed  in  the  last  year, 
reflecting  the  rapid  changes  on  the 
Internet  itself. 

Behind  it  all  lies  an  exploding  Inter¬ 
net  market  in  which  demand  for  skilled 
people  far  exceeds  supply. 

“These  [gradu- 


By  Steve  Alexander 
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ates]  are  getting 
swallowed  up  faster 
than  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  them,”  says 
Richard  Schatzberg, 
director  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  market¬ 
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ing  at  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  division  of  continuing 
professional  education  in  Newark. 
Demand  for  Internet  skills  is  so  great 
that  his  state-funded  university  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  national  training 
market  rather  than 
restricting  itself  to  New 
Jersey. 

James  Lawler,  vice 
president  of  training 
technologies  at  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  says  corporations  often  turn 
to  outside  trainers  for  Web  expertise. 
The  difficulty  is  finding  the  firms  that 
have  the  best  instructors  for  the  more 
complex  Web  topics. 

“On  the  more  elementary  topics, 
there  are  more  qualified  teachers,” 
Lawler  says.  “But  when  you  move 
on  to  languages,  tools  and  utilities 
used  on  the  Web,  you  find  train¬ 
ing  vendors  have  less  quality  to 
offer  because  there  are  fewer  con¬ 
sultants  with  these  skills  who  are 
available  to  teach.” 


Among  the  difficulties  facing  those 
seeking  Internet  training  is  the  disagree¬ 
ment  within  the  Web  professions  about 
whether  certification  makes  sense.  After 
all,  Web  technologies  are  changing  fast, 
and  there  is  little  agreement  on  the  def¬ 
inition  of  a  webmaster’s  responsibilities. 

“I  like  certification  programs,  because 
without  them,  you  never  know  what 
you’re  getting,”  says  Daniel  Meeks,  a 
certified  webmaster  and  a  vice  president 
at  the  Bank  of  America  in  Chicago.  He 
also  operates  an  intranet  at  the  bank. 

Jayne  Mason,  executive  director  of 
the  Webmasters’  Guild,  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
disagrees.  “This  confusion  about  the 
definition  for  webmaster,  plus  the  many 
programs  that  have  arisen  throughout 
the  country  for  webmaster  certification, 
have  created  a  massive  problem:  Certifi¬ 
cation  from  one  program  is  not  the 
same  as  certification  from  another.” 

Plenty  of  choices 

Despite  a  lack  of  agreement  on  what  a 
webmaster  is,  certification  programs 
abound,  says 
Brandon  Hall, 
editor  of  the 
“Multimedia  & 
Internet  Train¬ 
ing  Newsletter” 
in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  “Entre¬ 
preneurial  com¬ 
panies  are  going  to  create  certification 
courses.  They  aren’t  going  to  wait  until 
everyone  agrees  on  what  the  whole  cur¬ 
riculum  should  be.” 

Aware  of  the  debate  about  webmaster 
certification,  Learning  Tree  Internation¬ 
al  deliberately  avoids  using  the  term 
webmaster  in  its  third-party  certificate 
programs. 

“We  really  get  quite  a  spectrum  of 
students,”  Salisbury  says.  “People  in 
the  early  phases  of  their  careers  find 
that  certification  is  a  real  career-accel¬ 
erator  that  gives  them  a  ticket  that’s 
much  hotter  than  just  a  plain  com¬ 
puter  science  degree.  We  also  get  a  fair 
number  of  midcareer  people  who 
want  to  rejuvenate  their  skills  with 
certification.” 

Karen  Godfrey,  a  partner  at  KMA 
Technologies  Group,  a  Stamford, 
Conn.,  systems  consulting  firm,  says  her 
intranet/Internet  certification  gave  her 
credibility  with  customers.  “I’m  not 
suggesting  you  walk  away  from  certifi¬ 
cation  classes  an  expert,  but  they  give 
you  a  foundation,”  she  says. 
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Different  strokes 

One  of  the  most  confusing  aspects  of 
searching  for  a  certification  program  is 
finding  the  right  program.  With  so 
many  different  meanings  for  titles  such 
as  webmaster,  it’s  often  hard  to  sift 
through  the  various  programs  to  find 
the  one  that’s  right  for  you. 

Net  Guru  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  third- 
party  training  firm  in  Oak  Brook,  Ill., 
tries  to  deal  with  the  webmaster  debate 
by  offering  several  different  types  of 
webmaster  certification  for  different 
Web-related  jobs. 

And  keep  in  mind  that  not  all  Inter¬ 
net/intranet  courses  are  designed  specif¬ 
ically  for  IT.  Novell,  Inc.’s  Internet  and 
intranet  courses,  for  example,  are 
designed  for  a  broader  audience  that 
includes  people  from  human  resources, 
finance,  marketing  and  public  relations, 
says  David  Marler,  manager  of  product 
and  program  marketing  for  Novell  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Orem,  Utah,  company. 

Online  training 

You  can  also  get  Internet  training  from 
the  source  itself  —  the  Internet.  Digi- 
talThink,  Inc.,  a  year-old  San  Francis¬ 
co  Internet  training  firm,  delivers 
interactive  lessons  exclusively  via  the 
World  Wide  Web.  The  company’s 
courses,  some  generic  and  some  ven¬ 
dor-specific,  are  designed  for  IT  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  systems  administrators 
and  programmers  as  well  as  Web  pro¬ 
fessionals  such  as  graphic  designers. 
DigitalThink  doesn’t  offer  its  own  cer¬ 
tification  programs  but  says  its  courses 
can  be  used  to  prepare  for  certifica¬ 
tions  offered  by  other  companies. 

Web  training  has  a  personal  side,  too. 
Students  can  exchange  messages  in  a 
DigitalThink  chat  room;  a  Java  applet 
allows  each  student  to  see  who  else  is 
logged  on  at  the  moment.  Students  also 
can  leave  messages  for  colleagues  who 
are  not  logged  on. 

But  Internet-based  training  isn’t  for 
everybody.  Godfrey  says  she  liked  class¬ 
room  training  because  she  learned  from 
the  other  students.  “The  other  people  in 
the  class  brought  up  issues  in  security 
and  networking  that  I  never  would  have 
thought  of,”  she  says. 

It  seems  clear  that  rapidly  expanding 
Web  technologies  have  created  an 
almost  unprecedented  bonanza  for 
training  firms. 

“What  we’re  now  seeing  is  a  'training 
field  of  dreams,’  ”  Salisbury  says,  referring 
to  the  plethora  of  training  courses  now 
available.  “If  we  build  the  right  course, 
they  will  come  out  and  take  it.”  O 

Steve  Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Edina ,  Minn. 


FYI  Online  Check  out  these  Web  sites  offering  hands-on  technical  advice,  tips, 

how-tos  and  tutorials  on  Web  site  development,  security,  electronic  commerce,  intranets  and  Java ,  Java,  Java. 


WEB  SITE  DEVELOPMENT 


CNET’s  Builder.com 

http://www.cnet.com/Content/ 

Builder/intb.bldr 

Keep  up  with  new  Web  technologies 
and  trends  and  get  practical  advice  on 
using  new  products  to  build  success¬ 
ful  sites. 

D.J.  Quad’s  Ultimate  HTML  Site 

http://www.quadzilla.com 
Find  out  everything  you  wanted  to 
know,  but  were  afraid  to  ask,  about 
HTML  authoring  and  design,  including 
tutorials,  style  guides,  editors,  stan¬ 
dards,  news,  reference  material,  tips 
and  tricks,  technical  papers  and  more. 

HotWired 

http://www.hotwired.com/frontdoor 
Whether  you’re  an  old  hand  or  a  ’net 
novice,  use  this  site,  published  by 
Wired  magazine,  to  learn  how  to  use 
Usenet  newsgroups,  get  programming 
tips  and  step-by-step  how-tos,  brush 
up  on  HTML,  find  cool  Web  jobs  and 
increase  your  awareness  of  the  ’net. 

The  Official  VRML  Site 

http://vrml.sgi.com/basics 
Get  the  who,  what,  when,  where  and 
why  on  VRML  at  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.’s 
site  for  this  3-D  programming  language. 
It  provides  case  studies,  programming 
tips  and  tricks,  a  gallery  of  images, 
white  papers  and  other  resources. 

WebDeveloper.com 

http://www.webdeveloper.com 
Download  software;  get  reviews,  how¬ 
tos  and  Q&As;  and  participate  in 
threaded  discussions  on  security, 
browsers,  HTML,  Java  and  all  things 
related  to  Web  site  development  at 
this  comprehensive  resource. 

The  Web  Developer’s 
Virtual  Library 

http://www.stars.com 
Learn  about  Web  site  design  and 
authoring,  including  HTML,  CGI,  graph¬ 
ics,  Java  and  JavaScript,  as  well  as  a 
range  of  other  subjects,  from  hands- 
on  articles  and  tutorials. 

Webreference.com 

http:/ /www.  webreference,  com 
Use  the  case  studies,  tutorials  and 
how-to  articles  here  to  learn  about  a 
wide  range  of  Web  design  and  mainte¬ 
nance  topics  —  from  animation  to 
security  to  extranets. 


JAVA 


Cafe  au  Lait 

http://sunsite.  unc.  edu/javafaq 


Bookmark  this  independent  Java  site, 
which  is  updated. nearly  every  day,  for 
FAQs,  tutorials,  course  notes,  code 
examples,  news  and  more. 

Developer.com 

h  ttp://www.  de  veto  per.  com 
Use  this  site  to  connect  with  the  Java 
community.  Get  the  latest  Java  news, 
staff  picks  for  Java  software,  new 
applets,  reviews  and  more  for  all  Java- 
related  technologies. 

The  java  Boutique 
http://javaboutique.internet.com 
Use  this  resource  to  add  Java  applets 
to  your  Web  site.  It  contains  more 
than  100  applets,  with  instructions  for 
downloading  and  using  them. 

java  Report:  The  Independent  Source 
for  Java  Development 

http://www.sigs.  com/jro 
Get  weekly  news,  in-depth  how-to  arti¬ 
cles  —  including  actual  code  for  pro¬ 
cedures  described  —  tutorials,  product 
reviews  and  information  on  new  jobs. 

Java  World  Magazine 

http://www.javaworld.com/javaworld 
Check  in  here  regularly  for  in-depth 
how-tos,  code  examples,  comparative 
product  reviews,  Java  news  and  more. 

The  Official  Java  Web  Site 

http://java.sun.com 
Download  the  Java  Development  Kit, 
application  programming  interfaces 
(API),  applets  and  other  Java  software; 
get  FAQs,  papers,  training  information 
and  a  solutions  guide;  aed  keep  up 
with  the  latest  news  and  events, 
direct  from  the  source  at  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  own  Java  site. 


INTRANETS 


Online  Seminar:  Building  a 
Corporate  Intranet 

http://www.wordmark.com/sem_ia.html 
Take  this  online  seminar  to  learn  how 
the  full  range  of  Web  technologies  can 
be  used  for  enterprisewide  intranet 
applications  such  as  document  distrib¬ 
ution,  interactive  services,  training, 
database  access  and  others. 

The  Complete  Intranet  Resource: 
Intranet  Forum 

http://intrack.com/intranet 
Participate  in  live  discussions  about 
intranets,  see  demos  of  working 
intranets,  learn  about  applications  you 
can  use,  get  tips  on  setting  intranet 
publishing  policies,  learn  about  extranets 
and  fire  walls,  check  job  listings,  find 
events  and  get  FAQs,  product  informa¬ 
tion,  white  papers  and  case  studies. 


SECURITY 


“An  Analysis  of  Security  Incidents  on 
the  Internet,'  1989-1995” 

http://www.cert.org/research/JHThesis/ 

index.html 

Use  this  dissertation  by  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University  graduate  student  John 
D.  Howard  as  a  jumping-off  point  to 
discover  what  you  need  to  know 
about  Internet  security.  It  provides 
insight  into  the  causes  of  Internet 
security  breaches  by  examining  4,299 
incidents  reported  to  the  Computer 
Emergency  Response  Team  (CERT) 
Coordination  Center  during  a  six-year 
period.  It  also  recommends  methods 
for  improving  security. 

NOTE:  For  more  on  Internet  security, 
including  warnings  and  advisories, 
conference  information,  training  guides 
and  other  resources,  check  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sites: 

FIRST:  Forum  of  Incident  Response  and 
Security  Teams 

http:/ /www. first,  org 

CERT  Coordination  Center 

http://www.  cert,  org 

National  Computer  Security  Association 

h  ttp://www.  ncsa.org 


ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 


Computerworld  emmerce 

http://www.computerworld.com/emmerce 
A  biweekly  webzine  for  electronic-com¬ 
merce  strategists  that  offers  career 
and  organizational  insights  on  the 
emerging  electronic-commerce  field. 

“Digital  Money  Online:  A  Review  of 
Some  Existing  Technologies” 

h  ttp://www.  in  tertrader.  com/library/ 
DigitalMoneyOnline/dmo/dmo.htm 
Get  up  to  speed  on  the  various  mod¬ 
els  for  online  transaction  payments 
with  this  white  paper  by  Dr.  Andreas 
Schoter  and  Rachel  Willmer. 

Java  Commerce  Home  Page 

http://www.javasoft.com:8o/products/ 

commerce 

Surf  here  for  the  official  Iowdown  on 
the  Java  Electronic  Commerce  Frame¬ 
work,  the  Java  Commerce  package,  the 
Java  Wallet  and  JavaCard.  Download 
trial  software  and  documentation  and 
learn  about  the  relevant  APIs. 

Compiled  by  Leslie  Goff,  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  New  York  City. 
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Software 


Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


Briefs 

Oracle  promises  Lite 

Oracle  Corp.  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  this  month 
plans  to  ship  an  upgrade  of 
its  Oracle  Lite  mobile  data¬ 
base  plus  a  personal  version 
of  its  flagship  Oracle8  soft¬ 
ware  for  application  develop¬ 
ment  uses.  Oracle  Lite  3.0, 
which  went  into  beta  testing 
in  September,  costs  $195  per 
user  and  has  new  Java  con¬ 
nectivity  features  and  support 
for  writing  Java-based  triggers 
and  stored  procedures. 

Java  project  update 

San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  Net- 
mosphere,  Inc.  is  shipping 
Action  Plan  2.0,  an  upgrade  of 
its  Java-based  collaboration 
software  that  has  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  for  tracking  collections  of 
projects.  The  new  version  can 
also  show  managers  who  is 
working  on  which  projects 
and  what  other  time  com¬ 
mitments  each  person  has. 
Pricing  is  $100,000  for  500 
users. 


VMark  Software,  Inc  in  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  this  week  plans 
to  announce  an  upgrade  of 
its  DataStage  data  ware¬ 
house  development  tools 
with  beefed-up  debugging, 
data  viewing  and  job  se¬ 
quencing  capabilities.  Option¬ 
al  modules  support  main¬ 
frame  data  access  and  the 
ability  to  incrementally  up¬ 
date  information  that  has 
changed.  Prices  start  at 
$39,500  per  server. 

The  next  database  frontier 

How  big  an  impact  will 
the  Web  have  on  your 
database  strategy? 


Don't  know  2% 


Base:  60  Fortune  1,000  companies 

Source:  Forrester  Research.  Inc..  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Recipe  app  makes 
food  giant  nimble 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

this  was  one  case  where  too 
many  cooks  were  spoiling  the 
soup. 

Whenever  Hunt  Wesson,  Inc. 
wanted  to  tweak  its 
tomato  paste  or  add 
minimarshmallows 
to  its  hot  chocolate  mix,  it 
wound  up  with  a  mound  of 
paper. 

That’s  because  paper  docu¬ 
ments  —  which  included 
recipes  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cedures  —  were  manually  rout¬ 
ed  around  the  company  for  ap¬ 
proval  every  time  a  change  was 
proposed. 

It  was  hard  to  find  informa¬ 


tion,  difficult  to  make  revisions 
and  almost  impossible  to  en¬ 
sure  that  far-flung  manufactur¬ 
ing  sites  had  the  most  up-to- 
date  specifications. 

“Too  many  people  were  look¬ 
ing  at  the  docu¬ 
ments,”  said  Dave 
Navarette,  associate 
director  of  quality  assurance  at 
the  Fullerton,  Calif.-based  food 
giant. 

Though  delays  varied,  it  could 
take  as  long  as  6o  days  to  get  a 
revised  document  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Navarette  said. 

Faster  turnaround  was  essen¬ 
tial  because  Hunt  Wesson  want¬ 
ed  to  change  its  products  on  a 
seasonal  basis. 


DOCUMENT 

MANAGEMENT 
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For  example,  tomato  canner¬ 
ies  run  only  in  the  summer,  “so 
if  you  want  to  make  changes  to 
the  [tomato]  canning  process, 


you  don’t  have  a  lot  of  time,” 
said  Hunt  quality  leader  Brett 
Nickols. 

Hunt,  page  52 


Corel  bows 
to  Microsoft 
file  formats 

By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


dime  bank  corp.  probably  epit¬ 
omizes  Corel  Corp’s.  uphill  bat¬ 
tle  with  Microsoft  Corp.  for 
mind  share  in  the  corporate 
world. 

Once  nearly  a  pure  WordPer¬ 
fect  shop,  Uniondale,  N.Y.-based 
Dime  Bank  slowly  has  found  it¬ 
self  diluted  with  copies  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  as  it  has  acquired 
other  companies  and  purchased 
laptops  with  copies  of  Office  al¬ 
ready  installed. 

Now  with  nearly  a  50/50  split 
between  the  products,  the  help 
desk  often  is  preoccupied  an¬ 
swering  calls  from  hapless 
users  trying  to  open  Word  97 
files  in  WordPerfect. 

“Before,  it  was  a  nonissue,” 
said  Fred  Benedicto,  manager 
of  PC  LAN  technology.  “Now 
we  get  calls:  ‘You  know,  Fred, 
there’s  something  wrong  with 
my  E-mail’  or  ‘There’s  garbage 
in  my  E-mail.’  ‘There’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  my  floppy 
drive.’  ” 

Corel,  page  52 


Software  finds  savings 
in  staples,  paper  clips 


By  Randy  Weston 


USERS  ARE  BEGINNING  to  foCUS 
their  supply-chain  management 
efforts  on  internal  operational 
supplies. 

Analysts  estimate  that  opera¬ 
tional  supplies  —  office  basics 
such  as  paper  clips,  copier  ink 
and  even  business  services  such 
as  couriers  —  account  for  one- 
third  of  all  costs  in  a  company. 


Where  the  money  goes 

Breakdown  of  cost-center  size 
at  average  corporations 


Taxes  &  depreciation 


Base:  125  cross-industry  companies 

Source:  Grenada  Research,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


“There  is  a  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  [among  corporations]  that 
indirect  spending  is  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  portion  of  a  company’s 
cost,”  said  Torry  Byles,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Grenada  Research  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

“To  get  a  grip  on  it  and  man¬ 
age  it  in  a  strategic  manner  is  a 
great  way  to  get  to  the  bottom 
line  in  a  company.  These  sav¬ 
ings  translate  directly  to  in¬ 
creased  profits,”  he  said. 

Software  packages  targeting 
this  overlooked  area  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  hit  the  market.  On 
the  list  are  such  companies  as 
Ariba  Technologies,  Inc.  in  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.;  Elekom  Corp.  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.;  Commerce 
One,  Inc.  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.;  and  Actra  Corp.,  also  in 
Sunnyvale. 

Although  most  large  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
systems  such  as  SAP  AG’s  R/3 
come  with  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  and  procurement  mod¬ 
ules,  Byles  said  they  lack  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  function¬ 
ality  that  the  niche  systems  con- 
Savings,  page  52 


SERVER  APPS 

Users  await 
next  step  in 
NT  access 

By  April  Jacobs 

several  users  of  Citrix  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  WinFrame  software 
- —  which  provides  multiuser  ac¬ 
cess  to  applications  on  Win¬ 
dows  NT  servers  —  said  they 
are  eager  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  follow-on  products  Hydra 
and  Picasso. 

WinFrame 
users  already 
have  reaped  the 
administrative 
benefits  of  serv¬ 
er-based  appli¬ 
cations  and  are 
eager  to  get  the 
added  features 
of  the  new 
products,  such  as  support  for 
Unix  and  Macintosh  platforms 
and  audio/video  capabilities. 

Citrix  and  Microsoft  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  released  a  beta  version  of 
software,  code-named  Hydra, 
that  allows  PCs,  terminals  and 
network  computers  to  run  PC 
applications  on  a  Windows  NT 
NT  access,  page  52 
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Hunt  streamlines  production 
with  recipe  management  app 


Also,  some  revisions  resulted 
in  cost  savings,  so  the  company 
wanted  to  communicate  them 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities. 

A  document  management 
system  from  PC  Docs,  Inc.  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  that  was  put 
in  place  more  than  two  years 
ago  helped  eliminate  the  paper 


backlog  and  allowed  employees 
to  submit  changes  and  manu¬ 
facturing  sites  to  request  up¬ 
dates  via  electronic  mail. 

The  software  stores  the 
recipes  and  manufacturing 
specifications  in  a  central  repos¬ 
itory  that  is  available  to  workers 


via  client  software.  The  docu¬ 
ment  management  system  also 
lets  workers  search  for  docu¬ 
ments,  for  example,  by  a  partic¬ 
ular  ingredient. 

Document  approvals  now 
take  days  instead  of  weeks,  and 
Hunt  Wesson  can  issue  twice  as 
many  documents  with  the  same 
number  of  staff. 


"In  the  old  days,  we  depend¬ 
ed  on  somebody  in  corporate  to 
send  us  documents.  It  might 
take  a  couple  of  days  to  get 
something,”  said  John  Wood¬ 
ard,  quality  assurance  manager 
at  Hunt’s  Davis,  Calif.,  manu¬ 
facturing  facility. 


"Now,  we  can  send  an  E-mail 
to  get  the  documents,  and  we 
have  them  in  three  minutes,” 
he  added. 

Hundreds  of  workers  can  get 
documents  by  browsing  an  in¬ 
dex  and  requesting  copies  via  E- 
mail,  but  only  about  20  have  a 
document  management  client 
that  allows  them  to  search  the 
actual  document  repository. 
That  will  change  in  the  next  few 
months,  when  Hunt  Wesson 
implements  Cyber  docs,  an  add¬ 
on  product  from  PC  Docs  that 
lets  workers  use  World  Wide 
Web  browsers  to  search  the  doc¬ 
ument  repository. 

Cyberdocs  will  give  manufac¬ 
turing  sites  the  same  search  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  PC  Docs  users  in 
the  home  office  have. 

Nathaniel  Palmer,  an  analyst 
at  The  Delphi  Group,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  using  document 
management  software  to  track 
information  about  products  can 
help  companies  respond  to 
changing  market  conditions 
faster  than  their  competitors. 
“The  biggest  hurdle  to  imple¬ 
menting  a  system  like  this  is 
the  political  boundaries  [you 
must  cross], ”he  said.  □ 


HOW  DOCUMENT  MANAGEMENT  HELPED  HUNT 


I  Allows  it  to  issue  twice  as  many  documents  with 
the  same  staff 


i  Speeded  up  approval  process  for  revised  documents 

i  Allowed  remote  sites  to  request  documents 
via  E-mail 


I  Increased  accuracy  of  documents 


Corel  bows  to  Microsoft  formats 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 

Most  of  the  problems  eventu¬ 
ally  lead  back  to  the  issue  of 
sharing  files  between  the  two 
products. 

That  is  a  concern  that  offi¬ 
cials  at  Ottawa-based  Corel  said 
they  recognize  and  are  trying  to 
address  with  the  release  of  new 
filters  for  the  company’s  Word¬ 
Perfect  Suite  8. 

The  filters  allow  users  to 
open,  edit  and  save  format-rich 
Word  97  and  Excel  97  files. 

The  filters  signal  a  new  phase 
at  Corel  as  it  fights  Microsoft  in 
what  some  call  a  losing  battle 
for  corporate  America’s  desk¬ 
tops. 

“We  want  to  move  toward  a 
strong  co-existence  with  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  folks,”  said  Corel’s  new 
vice  president  of  sales,  Don 
Sylvester.  He  was  recruited  in 
August  from  PC  maker  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  in  Round 
Rock,  Texas,  to  help  Corel  lure 
large  enterprise  customers. 

“Microsoft  is  not  the  competi- 


Corel  officials  said  the 
company  will  continue  to 
produce  WordPerfect 
upgrades  while  it  works 
on  a  Java  version  of  the 
suite,  due  next  year. 
Earlier  this  year,  Corel 
aborted  an  attempt  to 
rewrite  the  entire  Word¬ 
Perfect  suite  in  Java. 


tor  —  they’re  the  environment. 
We’re  really  comfortable  that 
our  customers  want  to  live  in 
that  environment.  It  is  what  it 
is.  Let’s  make  the  best  of  it,”  he 
said. 

Bruce  Johnson,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  the  law 
firm  of  Robinson,  Silverman 
Pearce  Aronsohn  &  Berman  in 
New  York,  said  compatibility 
will  benefit  both. 

“For  Corel  to  say  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  make  their  product  live 
in  a  Microsoft  world  or  ease  the 
transition  is  a  good  business  de¬ 


cision  for  them,  and  in  turn  it 
helps  me,”  Johnson  said. 

He  is  in  the  midst  of  migrat¬ 
ing  300  users  from  WordPerfect 
for  DOS  to  Windows  95  and 
WordPerfect  8. 

Benedicto  said  compatibility 
will  address  some  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  with  supporting  his  end 
users,  but  he  is  still  getting 
pressure  to  standardize  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

The  company  probably  would 
have  already  switched  had  it  not 
estimated  the  cost  at  nearly  $1 
million. 

“Functionally,  they’re  equiva¬ 
lent.  It’s  a  toss-up.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  one  being  better 
than  the  other,”  Benedicto  said. 
But  he  said  he  has  doubts  about 
Corel’s  future  in  supporting 
WordPerfect  in  what  looks  to  be 
an  increasingly  Microsoft-cen¬ 
tric  market  and  worries  about 
having  to  install  more  filters  if 
Microsoft  shifts  its  file  formats 
again.  □ 


Users  eye  NT  access 
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pital  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  in¬ 
stalling  WinFrame  so  end  users 
with  aging  PCs  can  access  new 
Windows  NT  server-based  appli¬ 
cations. 

Bianco  said  that  should  cut 
support  costs,  because  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  resolved  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  location. 

Benefits  of  Citrix  Systems' 
multiuser  server  software 

•  Remote  access  to  server- 
based  applications 

•  Software  administration 
from  a  server  eliminates 
need  for  client-side 
administration 

•  Non-PC  users  can  access 
PC-based  applications 


In  addition,  licensing  server- 
based  applications  can  be  less 
expensive.  Anne  Turner,  a  PC 
and  network  specialist  at  the 
Tulsa  City/County  Library  Sys¬ 
tem  in  Oklahoma,  said  Win- 
Frame  allows  22  library  branch¬ 
es  to  access  databases  that  are 
updated  monthly  from  a  central 
location. 

That  setup  allows  the  library 
to  purchase  a  single  copy  of  the 
application  software  to  be 
shared  instead  of  purchasing 
one  for  each  branch.  □ 


Software  finds  savings 

C  Q N  I LN U  E D  FROM  PAGE  51 

tain.  Thus  many  of  the  ERP 
vendors  are  partnering  with  the 
niche  players. 

These  third-party  systems 
were  designed  to  give  corporate 
procurement  departments  cen¬ 
tral  control  over  buying,  which 
allows  them  to  cut  deals  for  vol¬ 
ume  discounts  with  just  a  few 
suppliers. 

NO  BUYING  POWER 

Byles  said  many  companies  let 
individual  departments  buy  of¬ 
fice  supplies  or  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  a  process  that  doesn’t  allow 
a  company  to  gain  volume  dis¬ 
counts. 

Octel  Communications  Corp., 
a  Milpitas,  Calif.-based  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Lucent  Technologies, 

Inc.,  is  implementing  Ariba’s 
operational  supply  management 
system. 

Lars  Rabbe,  chief  information 
officer  at  Octel,  said  the  maker 
of  voice  messaging  systems  ex- 

■ 


pects  a  high  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  from  the  Ariba  system.  It 
will  save  time  for  staff  members 
in  the  purchasing  department 
and  can  be  tied  to  online  pur¬ 
chasing  catalogs  that  end  users 
can  flip  through  and  order  from 
directly,  Rabbe  said. 

“You  can  cut  the  buyer  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  picture,”  he 
said.  “You  don’t  want  to  have  • 
the  buyer  handle  all  these  in¬ 
significant  items.  What  you 
want  is  a  system  that  tells  you 
what  you  can  buy  and  then 
keeps  track  of  it.” 

But  Byles  warned  that  those 
systems  were  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  large  companies,  ones 
that  sell  at  least  $30  million  in 
goods  each  year. 

Ariba  officials  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  software  costs  from 
$750,000  to  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  was  designed  for  com¬ 
panies  with  at  least  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  sales.  □ 


4.0  server  [CW,  Nov.  24]. 

Citrix  also  released  a  beta  ver¬ 
sion  of  Picasso,  a  Hydra  add-on 
that  supports  more  server  plat¬ 
forms  and  audio/video. 

Scott  Reid,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  Winona, 
Minn. -based  Fastenal  Corp., 
said  he  plans  to  replace  Win- 
Frame  with  Hydra  and  Picasso 
so  terminal  users  can  access 
PC-based  applications  and  retail 
systems. 

The  industrial-supply  busi¬ 
ness  has  630  retail  outlets. 

LESS  TRAVEL 

Reid  said  the  new  software 
will  eliminate  the  need  for 
troubleshooting  visits  to  individ¬ 
ual  stores  and  will  give  Win¬ 
dows  terminals  the  audio/ video 
features  commonly  found  in 
PCs. 

“The  only  thing  we're  not 
happy  about  is  the  wait  for  the 
software,  because  we’d  like  to 
have  it  now,”  he  said. 

Commercial  versions  of  Hy¬ 
dra  and  Picasso  are  expected  to 
be  out  in  the  middle  of  next 
year.  Pricing  hasn’t  been  set. 

Analysts  said  the  key  user 
benefit  of  products  such  as 
WinFrame,  Hydra  and  Picasso 
is  that  server-based  administra¬ 
tion  allows  for  quicker  problem 
resolution. 

Ed  Bianco,  chief  information 
officer  at  Lowell  General  Hos- 
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Briefs 

EMASS  for  Alpha _ 

EMASS,  Inc.  in  Englewood, 
Colo.,  last  week  announced 
that  its  AMASS  Storage  Man¬ 
agement  Software  supports 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  64- 
bit,  multiprocessor  Alpha- 
Servers.  The  AlphaServer  is 
being  used  for  applications 
such  as  data  warehousing 
that  require  high  storage 
bandwidth.  The  AMASS  soft¬ 
ware  will  let  those  servers 
quickly  read  and  write  files 
stored  in  robotic  tape  li¬ 
braries,  according  to  compa¬ 
ny  officials. 

Sun's  storage  encore 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  has 
completed  the  purchase  of 
Encore  Computer  Corp.’s 
storage  business  for  $185  mil¬ 
lion.  The  move,  begun  earlier 
this  year  [CW,  July  28],  will 
help  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based 
Sun  expand  its  disk-array 
platform  support  beyond 
Sun’s  Solaris.  Encore’s  stor¬ 
age  business  included  main¬ 
frame  disk  arrays  and 
Datashare  technology,  which 
allows  one  box  to  support 
data  from  different  Unix, 
mainframe  and  Windows  NT 
servers. 


Tips  for 

application  uptime 


Do 


►  Develop  minimum 
standards  of  availability 
for  all  corporate 
applications 

►  Incorporate  availability 
into  application  design 
phase 


Don't 


►  Assume  technology  will 
solve  all  availability 
needs 

►  Let  your  competitors 
pass  you  by  with 
around-the-clock  Web 
sites  and  extranets 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Servers  &  PCs 
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Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


Vendors  put  focus  on  desktop  service 


►  Enterprise  players  target  Wintel  users 


SERVICE  SECTOR 


How  hardware  vendors  are  beefing  up  service: 

I  By  offering  more  outsourcing/systems  integration 
services 

I  By  providing  more  customized  software/application 
development  support 

I  Through  targeted  enterprise-level  service  and  support 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


seems  like  old  times  for  some 
folks  in  the  hardware  business. 

Because  their  wares  have 
turned  into  commodities,  enter¬ 
prise  vendors  are  falling  back 
on  years  of  integration  expertise 
to  provide  new  levels 
of  service  and  differ¬ 
entiation  in  the  Win¬ 
tel  space. 

Unlike  traditional  PC  support, 
which  has  seldom  extended  past 
hardware  and  life  cycle  services, 
the  new  services  are  being  mod¬ 
eled  and  delivered  along  the 
lines  of  traditional  mainframe- 
class  service  and  support. 

For  corporate  users,  that 


trend  could  mean  more  enter¬ 
prise-level  support  services, 
more  packaged,  market-specific, 
client/server  applications  and 
more  custom-development  ca¬ 
pabilities  built  around  Microsoft 
Corp.  products. 

“There  isn’t  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
technical  differentia¬ 
tion  these  days”  on 
the  hardware  side, 
said  Robert  Dorin, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.  in  Boston.  “So  when  you  get 
into  the  enterprise  level,  what  is 
going  to  make  a  critical  differ¬ 
ence  is  service  and  a  vendor’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  customer.” 

Leading  the  trend  to  provide 
such  services  are  enterprise  ven¬ 


dors  such  as  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
IBM,  Data  General  Corp.  and 
Unisys  Corp.  —  all  of  which 
have  recently  invested  time  and 
money  in  shoring  up  their  high- 
end  PC  service  businesses. 

This  week,  for  instance,  Blue 
Vendors,  page  56 


PERIPHERALS 

Digital  camera 
gains  among 
business  users 


ENTERPRISE 

SERVICE 


Intel  bolsters 


By  April  Jacobs 


chip  giant  Intel  corp.  recent¬ 
ly  made  a  series  of  moves  to 
guard  its  desktop  dominance 
and  reach  deep  into  the  net¬ 
work. 

Some  of  the  resulting  tech¬ 
nology  is  likely  to  bring  users 
less  expensive  PCs  and  network 
connections,  observers  said. 

“The  core  business  for  Intel 
has  always  been  its  micro¬ 
processors,  but  it’s  also  likely 
that  they  can  bring  their  exper¬ 
tise  to  other  component  areas 
as  well,”  said  Larry  Garden, 
manager  of  technical  operations 
at  Brewers  Retail,  Inc.  in  Mis¬ 
sissauga,  Ontario. 

Garden  said  Intel’s  broader 
focus  is  good,  “as  long  as  they 
don’t  give  up  quality  for  quanti¬ 
ty  in  terms  of  their  technology.” 

The  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany’s  series  of  recent  deals  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

■  An  agreement  with  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
to  embed  Intel  chips  in  Cisco 
networking  hubs. 

■  A  pact  with  3Dlabs,  Inc.,  also 
in  San  Jose,  that  gives  Intel 
graphics  technology  for  its  64- 
bit  Merced  chip. 

■  An  extension  on  a  purchase 
offer  for  Chips  and  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  PC  and 


chip  position  with  deals 


INTEL'S  PLANS 

Technology  Estimated  arrival 


300-MHz  server-class  chips  January  1998 

Graphics  accelerator  chips  1999  (in  production) 

1999  (in  production) 


64-bit  processors 

(code-named  Merced) 


notebook  computer  chips  based 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  Intel’s  per- 
share  offer,  valued  at  more  than 
$400  million,  is  good  until  Dec. 
23.  The  deal  still  faces  scrutiny 
from  federal  trade  officials. 


■  Intel  also  recently  settled  an 
exchange  of  processor  patent 
lawsuits  with  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Intel  agreed  to  buy 
Digital’s  Alpha  chip  manufac- 
Intel,  page  56 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


AS  HIGH-RESOLUTION  digital 
cameras  become  less  expensive, 
more  users  are  snatching  them 
up.  And  analysts  say  the  biggest 
demand  is  coming  from  busi¬ 
ness  users  who  want  computer¬ 
ized  photos  for  World  Wide  Web 
sites,  engineering  projects,  real 
estate  sales  and  police  work. 

Jim  Verrall,  MIS  operations 
manager  at  Brandt  Engineering 
Co.  in  Dallas,  said  he  likes  his 
Digital  Mavica  camera  from 
Sony  Electronics,  Inc.  because  it 
uses  standard  computer  1.4M- 
byte  floppy  disks  like  film. 
Brandt  is  a  mechanical  contract¬ 
ing  firm  that  uses  cameras  to 
Camera,  page  56 


Feds  aim  supercomputer  at  nuclear  waste 


►  Application  has 
commercial  use 

By  Tim  Ouellette 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  is 

using  IBM’s  SP  RS/6000  sys¬ 
tem  to  help  clean  up  one  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  Cold  War  — 
and  give  industry  a  leg  up  on  its 
own  environmental  treatment 
efforts. 

At  last  month’s  Supercomput- 
ing  ’97  conference  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Na¬ 


tional  Laboratory  (PNNL)  un¬ 
veiled  its  efforts  to  clean  up  nu¬ 
clear  and  chemical  waste  left 
over  from  50  years  of  weapons 
production  since  World  War  II. 

A  512-node  SP  RS/6000  will 
play  a  central  part  in  managing 
the  heavy-duty  number-crunch¬ 
ing  needed  to  isolate  the  under¬ 
ground  movement  of  weapons 
production  waste.  It  will  then 
find  the  best  ways  to  clean  up 
the  damage.  That  includes  mod¬ 
eling  the  millions  of  possible 
paths  the  waste  takes  through 
Feds,  page  56 


The  government  is  cleaning 
up  waste  from  Cold  War  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons 


Pentium®]} 


Introducing  the  new  Compaq  Deskpro  line,  a  line 
of  desktops  you  would  expect  from  the  company  that 
sells  more  computers  than  anyone  on  the  planet.  The 
Deskpro  2000,  4000  and  6000,  all  with  improved 
Intelligent  Manageability,  offer  you  what  you  want 
most:  control. 

Control  over  installation,  configuration  and 
asset  management,  all  from  a  single,  convenient 
location.  Control  over  problems  before  they  happen, 
saving  critical  data.  Control  over  administrative,  life¬ 
time  and  support  costs  —  keeping  total  cost  of 
ownership  low.  And  control  over  your  time.  So  you 
can  focus  on  the  future,  instead  of  repairing  the  past. 

The  Deskpro  4000N,  one  of  our  network-ready 
models,  gives  you  even  better  control  over  structured 
work  environments.  Because  it  has  no  removable 
media  drives  and  requires  less  space,  it's  the  ultimate 
choice  in  manageable  computing. 


And  with  ODM,  Compaq's  Optimized  Delivery 

«£  ‘  v  "  C  V-  ..  •  '• 

Model,  your  new  Deskpro  will  be  built  to  order.  You'll 

3  •  % 

receive  Compaq  quality,  Compaq  innovation  and 
Compaq  reliability  at  new  aggressive  prices,  more 


:  A 


aggressive  than  you've  ever  seehtjft<3fi 

;  -• 

For  more  information  about'the  Deskpro  series, 
visit  us  at  www.mhk  k'~'  - 


or  contact  you 
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the  local  geological  terrain. 

The  research  could  eventual¬ 
ly  be  transferred  to  other  com¬ 
mercial  clean-up  efforts  in  the 
chemical  and  petroleum  indus¬ 
tries,  said  Robert  Eades,  manag¬ 
er  of  computing  at  PNNL's  En¬ 
vironmental  Modeling  Sciences 
Lab  in  Richland,  Wash. 


A  transfer  such  as  this  paral¬ 
lels  IBM’s  efforts  to  push  the 
SP  beyond  scientific  research 
into  more  commercial,  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  situations. 

But  the  task  at  hand  is  to 
clean  up  the  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy’s  various  weapons  produc- 


record  the  progression  of  its 
heating,  air  conditioning  and 
plumbing  projects. 

“When  you  shoot  with  film, 
it  might  sit  in  your  pocket  for 
two  days,  and  then  professional 
processing  usually  takes  anoth¬ 
er  day.  With  the  pictures 
instantly  saved  to  a  floppy 
disk,  we  can  print  them  out 
or  incorporate  them  into 
WordPerfect  documents 
in  five  minutes,”  he  said. 
Verrall  has  three  digital 
cameras  in  use  and  two  on 
order. 

One  million  digital  cam¬ 
eras  were  sold  worldwide 
last  year,  and  more  than  2 
million  will  be  bought  in 
1997,  said  Ron  Tussy,  an 
analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  Tussy  said  the  trend  will 
continue  through  2001  because 
the  market  is  reaching  a  critical 
point  where  business  users  can 
get  full-page,  photographic-qual¬ 
ity  images  from  cameras  priced 
between  $500  and  $1,000. 

“Digital  cameras  are  exploding 
on  the  corporate  market,  and 
1998  will  be  an  enormous  year 
for  business  users,”  he  said. 


tion  sites  across  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  huge  Hanford  site 
located  next  door  to  PNNL. 

Although  an  expensive  super¬ 
computer  may  seem  extravagant 
for  the  job,  it  pales  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  estimated  $1  tril¬ 
lion  it  would  take  to  clean  up 
Hanford  without  the  research. 

The  agency  had  to  do 
something  because 
“there  weren’t  very  high 
odds  that  the  nation 
would  spend  $1  trillion 
to  clean  up  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  state,” 
Eades  said. 

Today,  the  cleanup  task 
is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
Just  last  month,  Hanford 
manager  John  Wagoner 
revealed  that  about  67  of 
the  177  underground 
tanks  at  the  site  are  thought  to 
be  leaking  —  representing  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  plutonium 
waste. 

Eades  is  taking  proposals 
from  various  university  and 
consortium  groups  that  will  run 
environmental  research  projects 


Tussy  expects  “megapixel”  digital 
cameras  —  cameras  capable  of 
1  million  pixels  per  image  —  to 
be  business  favorites  in  1998. 

Examples  of  megapixel  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  corporate  class  in¬ 
clude  the  $899  DC-210  from 


Rochester,  N.Y.-based  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  and  the  $899  EPhoto 
from  Belgium-based  Agfa- 
Gevaert  Group.  Tussy  said  the 
prices  on  several  megapixel  cam¬ 
eras  should  drop  to  $500  by  late 
next  year. 

For  forensics  technicians  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  at  crime 
scenes,  digital  camera  preview 
screens  can  help  prevent  errors. 
“They  give  us  the  capability  to 


on  the  SP  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Researchers  will  use  the  SP 
to  break  down  waste  fluid 
movement  patterns  under¬ 
ground  and  then  help  separate 
nuclear,  chemical  and  basic 
manufacturing  waste.  Separa¬ 
tion  will  save  money  because 
nuclear  waste  costs  more  to 
store  than  other  materials,  and 
it  would  cost  much  more  if  the 
waste  was  grouped  together. 

PNNL  chose  the  SP  over  oth¬ 
er  traditional  supercomputers 
partly  because  of  its  strong 
massive  parallel  processing  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

And  this  SP  won’t  be  the  last. 

The  Department  of  Energy 
wants  to  keep  the  cleanup  effort 
going  strong.  So  next  spring, 
PNNL  will  add  the  latest  SP 
from  IBM  to  handle  all  software 
development  for  the  main  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  will  upgrade  again 
in  1999,  Eades  said. 

“We  want  to  keep  our  model¬ 
ing  code  current,  so  we  will 
make  sure  to  keep  the  latest 
hardware  onsite,”  Eades  said.  □ 


see  if  we  have  the  exact  images 
we  need  on  the  spot,”  said  War¬ 
ren  Stewart,  a  forensics  investi¬ 
gator  at  the  Alabama  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Forensics  Science. 
Stewart  said  his  group  recently 
acquired  its  first  digital  cameras 
and  expects  to  buy  more. 

Some  users  said  although 
cost  has  been  a  deterrent,  ac¬ 
celerated  adoption  also  de¬ 
pends  on  other  related  ad¬ 
vancements. 

For  example,  Stewart 
said  he  will  need  a  reliable 
encryption  capability  to 
ensure  image  authenticity 
in  some  cases.  And  Ira 
Serkes,  a  Berkeley,  Calif.- 
based  real  estate  agent  at 
RE/Max  Bay  Area,  Inc., 
said  he  is  concerned  about 
image  output  to  his  color 
printer. 

“I’m  certainly  consider¬ 
ing  megapixel  cameras. 
But  I’m  still  waiting  for  a 
high-quality,  high-speed  color 
printer  that  won’t  bankrupt 
me,”  he  said. 

Serkes  uses  a  video  cam¬ 
corder  to  capture  full-color  still 
shots  of  client  properties  for  his 
Web  site.  He  also  creates  black- 
and-white  fliers  with  the  still 
shots  but  said  that  with  the 
higher  resolution  of  a  megapix¬ 
el  image,  he  would  switch  his 
fliers  to  full  color. 1=1 


Vendors  put 
focus  on 
Wintel  users 
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Bell,  Pa. -based  Unisys  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  strategy  aimed  at  de¬ 
livering  enterprise-class  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  components 
for  enhancing  Windows  NT 
scalability  and  availability.  This 
includes  clustering  software  that 
can  support  up  to  16  io-proces- 
sor  Unisys  servers. 

Packaged  around  the  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  a  complete  systems 
management  product  set;  inte¬ 
gration  software  to  link  legacy 
software  with  Windows  NT;  new 
NT-based  electronic-commerce 
products;  and  a  range  of  ser¬ 
vices,  including  architecture  and 
planning,  conversion  and  mi¬ 
gration  application  development 
and  installation. 

MISSION-CRITICAL 

That  kind  of  service  and  sup¬ 
port  is  crucial,  especially  when 
implementing  mission-critical 
applications  on  Windows  NT- 
based  systems,  said  James 
Schwab,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  D&H  Distributing  Co. 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“The  more  critical  an  applica¬ 
tion  is,  the  more  you  rely  on  the 


turing  operations  for  $700 
million.  Digital  will  own  design 
and  development  rights  to 
Alpha,  which  Intel  will  manu¬ 
facture.  And  Digital  will  port 
64-bit  Unix  on  the  HP/ 
Intel  Merced  architecture  [CW, 
Nov.  3]. 

LOWER  PRICES 

Jane  Wright,  an  analyst  at  Dat- 
apro,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
said  those  developments  could 
mean  lower  prices  overall  for 
users  given  Intel’s  historical 
practice  to  ship  in  volume  and 
reduce  prices. 

“I  think  Intel  is  sort  of  a 
benign  monopoly  in  that  they 
try  to  drive  prices  down  for  the 
consumer,"  Wright  said. 

She  also  noted  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  competitors  haven’t  been 
able  to  encroach  on  its  space, 


vendor  for  support,”  Schwab 
said. 

D&H  Distributing  recently 
moved  a  crucial  call-center  ap¬ 
plication  from  an  older,  propri¬ 
etary  Unisys  system  to  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  and  it  was  Unisys’ 
support  that  “provided  an  order¬ 
ly  transition  to  the  new  plat¬ 
form,”  he  said. 

Unisys’  move  highlights  the 
kind  of  efforts  other  vendors 
have  been  making  to  leverage 
service  and  support  as  a  key  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Wintel  space. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  instance, 
IBM  and  HP  entered  into  ser¬ 
vice  alliances  with  Microsoft  un¬ 
der  which  both  companies  will 
deliver  a  wide  range  of  integra¬ 
tion  and  support  services  fo¬ 
cused  on  BackOffice  and  Ex¬ 
change. 

Digital,  which  was  the  first 
major  vendor  to  strike  such  a 
relationship  with  Microsoft,  is 
building  a  team  of  2,000  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  deliver  a  range  of 
services.  They  include  integra¬ 
tion  of  Windows  NT  Server,  Ex¬ 
change  Server,  intranets  and 
SQL  Server  in  multivendor  en¬ 
vironments. 

Even  traditional  PC  vendors, 
such  as  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  are  getting  into  the  ser¬ 
vices  game.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  Compaq’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
was  to  gain  access  to  Tandem’s 
large  enterprise-trained  sales 
force  [CW,  June  30].  □ 


despite  offering  similar  product 
lines. 

“If  Intel  did  decide  to  ramp 
prices  up,  it  would  be  tough  to 
fill  that  volume  and  people 
would  be  forced  to  pay  for  that. 
But  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be  In¬ 
tel’s  way  of  doing  business,” 
Wright  said. 

A  good  example  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ability  to  branch  into 
newer  areas  is  its  deal  with 
Cisco. 

Cisco  last  week  chose  Intel’s 
82555  Fast  Ethernet  transceiver 
for  its  Catalyst  5000  series  of 
switches.  The  82555  has  been 
shipping  since  April,  and  the 
company  said  it  expects  to  ship 
more  than  5  million  units  this 
year. 

Intel  already  provides  Fast 
Ethernet  silicon  for  network  in¬ 
terface  cards.  □ 


Researchers  will  use  IBM's  SP 
supercomputer  to  break  down 
waste  fluid  movement  patterns 
underground  and  then  help  sepa¬ 
rate  nuclear,  chemical  and  basic 
manufacturing  waste. 


Digital  camera  gains  ground 
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Photos  help  Brandt  Engineering 
identify  the  date  that  materials 
were  delivered  to  a  site 


Intel  bolsters  chip 
position  with  deals 
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YOUR  DESKTOP 


166MHz  Intel  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology 

24MB  EDO  RAM  (40MB  max.) 

2.1GB  hard  drive 

16X  modular  CD-ROM  drive 

Li-Ion  battery 

12.1"  TFT  SVGA,  800x600  display 
56K  3COM  US  Robotics  modem 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

256KB  L2  pipeline  burst  cache 

PCI  bus  with  128-bit  graphics  accelerator 

MPEG  compatible 

Zoomed  Video-ready 

Touchpad  pointing  device 

Microphone  and  16-bit  stereo  sound 

2-way  infrared  port 

Modular  floppy  drive 

Microsoft  Windows  95  and  MS®  Plus!  CD 

5-year/1-year  Micron  limited  warranty 


Bus.  lease  $87/mo. 


IS  ABOUT 


Don’t  blink.  Micron™  TransPort®  Xke,  one 
of  the  fastest  portables  in  the  business, 
just  got  faster.  Our  sleek,  high-performance  PST^'H1?! 
TransPort  Xke  boasts  Intel’s  200MHz  or  233MHz 
Pentium®  processor  with  MMX™  technology,  20X 
CD-ROM  drive  and  128-bit  graphics  accelerator.  And 
now  the  TransPort  Xke  comes  standard  with  Dragon  Systems’  innovative  new 
NaturallySpeaking  Personal  voice  recognition  software,  so  you  can  create 
documents,  check  spelling,  and  more  by  talking  —  not  typing.  This  cutting-edge  voice 
recognition  software  is  optional  on  the  TransPort  Vlx,  our  no-nonsense,  entry-level 
portable.  Micron  TransPort  systems  are  always  pre-installed  with  Microsoft® 
Windows  NT®  Workstation  or  Microsoft  Windows®  95,  and  you  always  get  our 
award-winning,  24-hour  customer  support  and  some  of  the  best  limited  warranties 
in  the  business.  When  it  comes  to  portables.  Micron’s  the  real  desktop  performer. 


Call  now  to  order. 


pes.gned^o,  GSA  Contract  #GS35F4317D 


www.micronpc.com 


Micron  Sales  Hours:  Mon-Fri  6am-10pm,  Sat  7am-5pm,  Sun  10am  -  5pm  (MT)  Technical  Support  Available  24  Hours  A  Day- 
MVcrosoft’  2  Days  A  Week.  Toll  free  from  Mexico:  95-800-708-1755  •  Toll  free  from  Canada:  800-708-1758  •  Toll  free  from  Puerto 
wmdow<f95  Rico:  800-708-1756  •  International  Sales:  208-893-8970  •  International  Fax:  208-893-7393 

©1997  Micron  Electronics,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  Micron  Electronics  Is  not  responsible  for  omissions  or  errors  in  typography  or  photography.  All  purchases  are  subject  to  availability.  Prices 
and  specifications  may  be  changed  without  notice;  prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  and  any  applicable  taxes.  30-day  money-back  policy  does  not  include  return  freight  and  original 
shipping/handling  charges,  applies  only  to  Micron  brand  products  and  begins  from  date  of  shipment.  All  sales  are  subject  to  Micron  Electronics'  current  terms  and  conditions  of  sale.  Lease  prices  based 
on  36-month  lease  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft,  Windows.  Windows  NT  and  the  Windows  logo  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Product  names  of  Micron  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Micron  Electronics.  Inc.  or  NetFRAME  Systems.  Inc.  Other  product 
names  used  in  this  publication  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


MICRON  TRANSPORT  Xke 


233MHz  Intel  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology 

64MB  EDO  RAM 

5GB  removable  hard  drive 

13.3"  TFT  XGA  display 

STANDARD  FEATURES 


512KB  pipeline  burst  cache 
128-bit,  2MB  DRAM  graphics 
20X  CD-ROM  drive  with  AutoPlay™  technology 
Dragon  Systems’  NaturallySpeaking  Personal  voice 
recognition  software 
Pick-a-Point™  dual  pointing  devices 
Integrated  33.6Kbps  modem,  full  duplex 
Microsoft  Windows  95  and  MS  Plus!  CD 
Microsoft  Office  97  Small  Business  Edition 
5-year/3-year  Micron  Power5” 
limited  warranty 


Bus.  lease$158/mo. 


TRANSPORT  OPTIONS 

1  Vlx  OPTIONS 

24MB  EDO  memory  upgrade  (40MB  total) 

Dragon  Systems’  NaturallySpeaking  Personal 

add  $289 

voice  recognition  software 

add  $69 

Microsoft  Windows  NT  4.0  (from  Windows  95) 

add  $99 

Xke  OPTIONS 

16MB  EDO  memory  upgrade 

add  $189 

Secondary  5.0GB  hard  drive 

Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 

add  $1099 

(from  Windows  95) 

add  $99 

Many  other  options  available.  Call  for  details. 

MICRON 

POWER 

WARRANTY 


5-year  limited  warranty  on  microprocessor  and  mam  memory 
3-year  limited  parts-only  system  warranty  (1-year  for  TransPort  Vlx) 

1-,  2-  or  3-year  optional  on-site  service  agreement  for  Micron  desktop  and  server  systems 
30  days  of  free  Micron-supplied  software  support  for  Micron  desktop  systems;  3  optional 
network  operating  system  incident  resolutions  included  for  Micron  server  systems 
30-day  money  back  policy 
24-hour  technical  support 

The  foregoing  is  subject  to  and  qualified  by  Micron's  standard  limited  warranties  and  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale.  Terms  and  conditions  of  sate  may  vary  for  specific  configuration! 
Copies  of  the  limited  warranties  may  be  obtained  on  our  Web  site  or  by  caing  Micron 
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HITACHI  PC  CORP.  has  announced  Vision- 
Desk  LCD,  a  desktop  computer  with  a 
13.3-in.  LCD  panel. 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  company  said  the 
system’s  flat-panel  display  provides  1,024 
by  768  XGA  resolution.  It  includes  a  233- 
MHz  Pentium  processor,  a  4-3G-byte  hard 
drive  and  a  20-slot  CD-ROM  drive.  An 


onboard  10/100  Base-T  LAN  adapter  and 
a  built-in  56K  bit/sec.  modem  help  users 
plug  in  to  networks  without  having  to  ad¬ 
just  settings  and  drivers. 

VisionDesk  LCD  costs  $3,299. 

Hitachi  PC 
(408)  321-5000 
www.hitachipc.com 


PANASONIC  COMMUNICATIONS  &  SYSTEMS  CO. 

has  announced  the  P50  and  the  P70, 
two  color  monitors  in  the  Pana  Sync/ Pro 
Series. 

The  Secaucus,  N.J.,  company  said  the 
17-in.  P70  was  designed  for  graphics  and 
engineering  professionals.  It  features  a 
16-in.  diagonal  viewing  area  and  1,600  by 
1,280  maximum  resolution.  The  15-in. 
P50  has  a  14-in.  viewing  area  and  up  to 
1,280  by  1,024  resolution.  On-screen  con¬ 


trol  panels  digitally  adjust  picture  size, 
geometry  and  color. 

The  P70  costs  $729,  and  the  P50  costs 
$329. 

Panasonic  Communications  &  Systems 
(201)  348-7000 
www.panasonic.com 

DATA  GENERAL  CORP.  has  announced  the 
SCSI  Series  100  and  2000,  RAID  arrays 
that  have  i8G-byte  disk  drives. 

The  Westboro,  Mass.,  company  said  the 
SCSI  Series  100  array  has  seven  drive 
slots  and  holds  up  to  124G  bytes  of  stor¬ 
age  with  32M  bytes  of  cache.  The  SCSI 
Series  2000  has  20  drive  slots  and  holds 
up  to  356G  bytes  of  storage  with  32M 
bytes  of  cache.  The  arrays  support  o,  1,  3, 

5  and  1/0  RAID  configurations. 

The  Series  100  costs  $36,620,  and  the 
Series  2000  costs  $129,360. 

Data  General 
(508)  366-8911 
www.dg.com 

ADVANCED  DIGITAL  INFORMATION  CORP.  has 

announced  FastStor,  a  seven-tape,  auto¬ 
mated  digital  linear  tape  (DLT)  storage 
device  for  backup  at  remote  or  several- 
server  sites. 

Officials  at  the  Redmond,  Wash.,  com¬ 
pany  said  the  device  includes  a  single 
DLT  drive  and  seven  DLT  cartridges  in  a 
compact  enclosure  that  measures  7  by  9.5 
by  22  inches.  Designed  to  fit  atop  stan¬ 
dard  servers,  it  can  offer  a  total  capacity 
of  490G  bytes.  It  is  available  with  a 
DLT4000  or  DLT7000  drive. 

A  DLT4000  unit  costs  $5,995. 

Advanced  Digital  Information 
(425)  881-8004 
www.adic.com 

SEAGATE  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  has  announced 
the  Elite  47,  a  Winchester  disk  drive  capa¬ 
ble  of  storing  47G  bytes. 

The  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.,  company  said  j 
the  5,400-rpm  disk  drive  reads  and  writes  * 
at  speeds  up  to  184M  bit/sec.  It  has  an 
UltraSCSI  interface  and  is  5.25  inches 
high.  The  drive  was  designed  for  large 
central  storage  applications  and  profes¬ 
sional  video.  It  will  allow  iT-byte  arrays  to 
be  built  using  22  Elite  47  drives. 

The  Elite  47  costs  $2,995. 

Seagate  Technology 
(408)  438-6550 
www.seagate.com 

SHERWOOD  NETWORK  DIVISION  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Sherwood  Passport  Network 
Computer. 

The  Hayward,  Calif.,  company  said  the 
system  was  designed  for  multiuser  envi¬ 
ronments  such  as  point-of-sale.  It  can 
connect  to  an  IBM,  Microsoft  Corp.,  Nov¬ 
ell,  Inc.  or  Unix  host  server  over  a  net¬ 
work  either  through  its  built-in  Ethernet 
port  or  its  RS-232  serial  port.  Options  in¬ 
clude  a  233-MHz  Pentium  processor, 
256M  bytes  of  RAM  and  4M  bytes  of  vir¬ 
tual  RAM. 

Pricing  for  a  standard  system  with  16M 
bytes  of  RAM  and  iM  byte  of  virtual  1 
RAM  is  $800. 

Sherwood  Network  Division 
(510)  266-5600 
www.sherwoodterm.com 


It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 

You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer  magazines 
each  month  and  still  not  find  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
news  and  information  you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the 
pages  of  Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IS  professionals, 
Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  articles 
on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends 
and  technologt'.  We  cover  it  all  —  PC’s,  workstations, 
mainframes,  client/server  computing,  networking, 
communications,  open  systems,  World  Wide  Web, 
intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  evervtliing  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge  on 
the  competition. 

That’s  why  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computeruvrld.  Shouldn’t  you? 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 

Order  Computerworld  and  you’ll  receive  51  information- 
packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll  receive  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
leading  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com.  To 
order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of 
Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the  world 
of  information  systems.  And  more  time  conquering  it. 
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How  It  Can  Increase  Your  Competitive  Edge 
By  Accelerating  Information  Flow 


Introduction  by  David  Coursey 


WEB  TECHNOLOGY  IS 
NOTHING  TO  FEAR. 

The  scariest  thing  about  the  advent 
of  web  technology  is  that  it  caught 
most  software  providers  unprepared 
But  not  Lawson  Software.  Thanks 
to  the  unique  architecture  of 
our  financials,  human  resources, 
procurement  and  supply  chain 
applications,  we  don’t  have  to 
rewrite  our  software  every  time 
there’s  a  shift  in  technology. 

Which  means  you  don’t  have 
to  wait  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  web  technology: 
extending  business  information 
and  activities  to  trusted  partners, 
customers  and  employees;  eliminat¬ 
ing  expensive  and  time-consuming 
training;  and  reducing  hardware 
costs  by  leveraging  thin-client, 
browser-based  desktops.  To  learn 
more  about  Lawson  Software,  the 
Web  Enterprise  Company,™ 
visit  www. lawson.com/guide 
or  call  1-800-477-1357. 


TIPS  FOR  SURVIVING 
TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE. 


•THINK  AHEAD 

Look  for  products 
that  both  anticipate 
and  accommodate 
change. 


•SEEK  SHELTER 
Ask  about  protection 
from  software 
upgrades  and  hard¬ 
ware  migrations. 


•TRUST  YOUR  GUIDE 

Choose  a  software 
provider  that  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  journeyed 
through  multiple 
technology  waves. 
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Thinning  the 
Cost  of  Ownership 


T 

«!  hin-client  computing  is 
pi  a  new  term  that  en- 

_L  compasses  everything 
from  a  network  computer  (NC) 
running  Java  to  tiny  devices 
that  either  have  embedded 
Java  chips  or  run  a  specialized, 
real-time  operating  system. 

Thin  clients  represent  an  ap¬ 
proach  for  replacing  terminals 
for  legacy  applications  and  for 
creating  new  opportunities 
where  previously  only  PCs  or 
even  UNIX  workstations  might 
have  been  options.  Users  with 
no  more  than  a  browser  inter¬ 
face  can  also  derive  big  bene¬ 
fits.  For  an  organization  commit¬ 
ting  itself  to  Java,  the  thin-client 
option  can  be  a  big  win. 

Many  would-be  customers 
are  taking  a  wait-and-see  atti¬ 
tude;  others  see  the  benefits  as 
a  competitive  advantage  and 
are  plunging  ahead.  Either 
way,  the  thin-client  computing 
revolution  is  just  beginning, 
with  all  the  risks  and  rewards 
that  it  entails. 

According  to  recent  studies 
by  market  research  firms,  30%  of 
IS  managers  plan  to  buy  thin 


By  David  Coursey 

clients  in  the  next  few  years.  For 
these  managers,  the  big  selling 
point  is  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
total  cost  of  ownership.  With 
thin-client  computing,  when 
applications  change,  IS  depart¬ 
ments  can  simply  upgrade  a 
few  servers  instead  of  having  to 
go  around  and  upgrade  each 
employee's  PC. 

It's  also  easier  for  IS  depart¬ 
ments  to  deal  with  a  broken  thin  ▼ 

client  on  somebody’s  desk;  For  organizations  committing  themselves  to 
They  simply  replace  it,  without  Java ,  the  thin-client  option  can  he  a  big  win. 
having  to  move  software  from 
old  machines  to  new.  Plug  it  in 
and  it  works. 

The  ideal  thin-client  applica¬ 
tion  will  use  a  distributed  com¬ 
puting  model  which  allows  a 
user  to  access  time-sensitive  in¬ 
formation  (data,  documents) 
from  anywhere.  The  Java  desk¬ 
top  manages  the  user  interface, 
supplying  high  user  interactivity 
even  when  connected  over 
slow  28.8Kb  links.  The  computing 
takes  place  on  the  server. 

Some  IS  managers  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  a  possible  in¬ 
crease  in  network  traffic.  How- 
Continued  on  p.  10 
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Thin  Clients  Can 
Mean  a  Big  Edge 


The  faster  you  get  information  in  usable 
form  and  the  fits  ter  you  can  use  it  to 
make  critical  decisions,  the  greater  your 
competitive  edge  will  be. 


Today,  getting  information  is 
not  the  challenge.  What's  criti¬ 
cal  is  the  quality  of  that  infor¬ 
mation,  plus  when  and  where 
you  get  it.  How  complete  it  is. 
How  quickly  you  can  use  it  to 
make  the  right  decisions. 

The  faster  you  get  informa¬ 
tion  in  usable  form  and  the 
faster  you  can  use  it  to  make 
critical  decisions,  the  greater 
your  competitive  edge  will  be. 
This  is  the  basic  premise  on 
which  Applix  Inc.  was  founded. 
The  Westboro,  Mass.,  company 
is  a  pioneer  in  developing 
Java-based  application  solu¬ 
tions  and  now  is  driving  all  its  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  new  paradigm  of 
thin-client  computing. 

A  thin  client  (or  network  com¬ 
puter)  is  a  sealed,  barebones 
computer  with  a  processor, 
memory  and  display  functions. 
Thin-client  computing  allows 
administrators  to  manage  a  net¬ 
work  from  a  central  location, 
eliminating  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  troubleshooting  every 
PC.  They  can  also  make  soft¬ 
ware  updates  on  the  server,  en¬ 
suring  that  all  users  have  the 
same  versions  of  the  programs. 

Lower  cost  of  ownership  is 
just  one  reason  many  enter¬ 


prises  are  switching  from  PCs  to 
NCs.  The  thin-client  computing 
framework  also  empowers  users 
with  web  access  to  retrieve,  an¬ 
alyze,  interact  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  anyone,  anywhere. 
And  because  IT  departments 
no  longer  have  to  fight  fires  on 
desktops,  they  can  spend  more 
time  being  proactive  in  build¬ 
ing  business  solutions. 


The  thin-client 
formula 
is  a  simple  one: 

Thin  Client  = 

Strong  Performance  + 
Lower  Cost  of  Ownership  + 
Flexibility 


Another  benefit  of  thin 
clients  is  Java.  Since  Java  ap¬ 
plications  reside  on  the  server, 
the  costs  of  deploying  and 
maintaining  them  are  low. 

These  advantages  lead 
many  observers  to  believe  that 
the  era  of  overloaded  PCs  is 
ending,  and  the  era  of  network 
computing  is  beginning.  (This  is 
not  to  imply  that  the  PC  is 
dead,  just  that  it  may  have 
reached  its  maturity.)  Zona  Re¬ 
search,  a  market  research  firm 
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in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  pre¬ 
dicts  that  shipments  of  NCs  will 
soar  from  2  million  in  1997  to 
more  than  70  million  in  2000. 

Lawson  Software,  a  provider 
of  Web-deployable  client/ 
server  applications,  is  also  bullish 
on  NCs.  “[We]  expect  thin-client 
computing  to  explode,”  says 
Adam  Thier,  vice  president  of 
product  marketing  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  firm,  whose  applica¬ 
tions,  he  notes,  “have  always 
been  server-centric." 

Thier  is  seeing  his  customers 
embrace  server-centric  envi¬ 
ronments.  “Among  our  clients 
and  prospects,"  he  says,  "we 
find  HP  and  IBM  particularly 
well-positioned  because  their 
backgrounds  in  mid-range  sys¬ 
tems  give  them  an  advantage 
in  delivering  zero-cost-of-ad- 
ministration  systems." 


Many  companies  have 
started  to  reap  the  benefits  by 
adopting  thin-client  comput¬ 
ing  for  business  applications 
such  as  customer  care,  office 
automation,  on-line  analytical 
processing  (OLAP)  and  real¬ 
time  decision  support. 

Art  of  customer  loyalty 

Loyal  customers  are  the 
backbone  of  every  business.  In 
many  industries  where  prod¬ 
ucts  look  alike  and  function 
similarly,  customer  service  is  the 
only  differentiator. 

Nothing  frustrates  a  cus¬ 
tomer  more  than  to  call  a  ven¬ 
dor’s  main  number,  then  get 
bounced  from  one  representa¬ 
tive  to  another  as  each  one 
scurries  around  trying  to  be 
helpful.  The  reason  this  hap¬ 
pens  is  because  everyone  in 


the  organization  has  disparate 
pieces  of  information.  No  one 
has  the  big  picture. 

The  move  from  standalone, 
departmentalized  applications 
has  led  to  a  new  business  solu¬ 
tion  called  customer  interaction 
software  (CIS).  By  placing  the 
sales,  marketing  and  service 
functions  under  one  umbrella, 
CIS  allows  you  to  leverage  the 
knowledge  of  multiple  depart¬ 
ments  and  put  each  employee 
who  interacts  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  loop.  This  way  your 
staff  can  provide  the  type  of 
service  that  appears  seamless 
to  customers.  .  .  and  keeps 
them  coming  back. 

Quality  customer  service  is 
important  to  Brite  Voice  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  provider  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  products.  That  is  why 
the  company’s  customer  sup- 
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CIS  Organizations 


Marketing  Leads  Sales 
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GO  WITH  THE  FLOW:  By  putting  the  sales  and 
service  functions  under  one  umbrella,  CIS  enables 
companies  to  leverage  the  knowledge  of  multiple 
departments  and  put  every  employee  who  interacts 
with  customers  in  the  loop. 


It ’s  also  easier  for  IS  departments  to  deal 
with  a  broken  thin  client  on  somebody's  desk: 
They  simply  replace  it,  without  having  to 
move  soft  ware  from  old  machines  to  new. 

Plug  it  in  and  it  works. 


port  help  desk  combines  a 
client/server  architecture  with  a 
distributed  intranet  architecture 
that  includes  Java-enabled 
browsers  on  the  client.  This  infra¬ 
structure  became  feasible 
once  Robin  Taylor,  manager  for 
Brite’s  Europe  customer  support 
operation,  deployed  Applix  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  component  of  the  Ap¬ 
plix  Enterprise  CIS  solution. 

Because  Brite  was  already 
running  Applix  Enterprise,  "de¬ 
ploying  the  Java  version  was  a 
non-issue,”  says  Taylor.  "We  put 
the  Java  server  on  the  network 
and  didn't  have  to  write  any 
extra  code."  Engineers  have 
easier  access  to  Applix  Service 
since  they  are  not  confined  to 
their  workstations.  Technicians 
can  log  calls  and  perform  diag¬ 
nostics  using  the  central  sup¬ 
port  application  from  any¬ 
where  they  find  a  web  browser. 

Taylor  wanted  to  keep  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  down;  thin- 
client  computing  helped  him 
do  that.  “The  big  savings,”  he 


says,  "is  centralizing  database 
activity  into  one  or  two  centers. 
Because  Applix  Enterprise  is  de¬ 
ployed  from  the  intranet,  it 
means  minimal  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  zero  maintenance. 
We  expect  to  save  $17,000  per 
location  simply  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  traditional 
client/server  infrastructure.” 

Taylor  next  plans  to  integrate 
the  customer  support  applica¬ 
tions  with  other  functions.  "Soon 
we'll  have  an  ODBC  link  be¬ 
tween  the  help  desk  and  ac¬ 
counting  system  to  view  tables 
of  customer  details,"  he  says. 

CIS  solutions  based  on  thin 
clients  are  critical  to  resellers 
too.  LANcomp,  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  in  Piscataway,  N.J., 
makes  Applix  Service  and  a 
second  Applix  Enterprise  mod¬ 
ule,  Applix  Helpdesk,  part  of  its 
open  business  solutions  "be¬ 
cause  of  their  robust  functional¬ 
ity  and  because  they’re  the 
only  customer  satisfaction  solu¬ 
tions  accessible  via  Java,"  says 
Dan  DeVenio,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

When  LANcomp  makes  an 
installation,  it  needs  to  track, 
manage,  monitor  and  audit  first 
calls  and  to  create  service  tick¬ 
ets.  Applix  Enterprise  allows 
LANcomp  to  customize  the 
management  of  each  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  accounts  and  maintain 
separate  asset  and  contact 
databases  for  each  site.  The 
firm’s  remote  engineers  need 
access  to  LANComp's  data¬ 
bases  from  customer  sites.  Be- 
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The  Web  is  now  an  essential  channel  to  deliver  customer  service. 
You  can  use  it  to  get  closer  to  your  customers  by  creating  a  truly 
interactive  Web  presence  with  solutions  from  Applix  and  Lotus. 

Applix  Enterprise,  a  new  breed  of  thin-client  customer  interaction 
software  (CIS)  helps  companies  automate  all  customer-contact  processes.  Applix  Enterprise  offers  a  seamless 
integration  of  sales,  marketing,  service  and  product  quality  functions,  enabling  organizations  to  excel  in  customer 
acquisition  and  long-term  retention. 

Domino  is  the  Web  server  technology  based  on  Lotus  Notes  that  gives  organizations  around  the  world  the  power 
to  conduct  business  on  the  Web,  improve  workflow  and  search  for  customized  information.  Applix  and  Lotus  solu¬ 
tions  allow  your  company  to: 


•  Empower  your  customers  with  24-hour  access  to  product  and  service  information 

•  Enable  customers  to  submit  service  requests,  check  on  status  and  resolve  issues  -  all  via  the  Web 

•  Strengthen  customer  relationships  by  soliciting  feedback  via  e-mail  and  customer  chat  rooms 

•  Increase  profitability  with  self-serve  options  that  boost  customer  satisfaction 

For  more  information  on  putting  Applix  and  Lotus  to  work  in  Customer  Service: 

www.applix.com/solutions/css.htm  and  www.lotus.com/industry  spotlight 
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Accelerating  Enterprises 
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Applix:  800-8APPLIX 
Lotus:  800-343-5414 


Timeline 


September  18,  1997 

Independent  tests  conducted  by 
Info  florid  demonstrate  that  100%  Pure 
Java  applications  run  on  virtually  any 
platform  in  an  enterprise. 

▼ 

September  9,  1997 

Applix  launches  \ny ware  Now  initiative; 
redoubles  commitment  to  Java  comput¬ 
ing  and  formalization  of  Java- 
related  marketing  and  KNl)  programs 
to  accelerate  company  wide  thin-client 
computing  strategy. 

▼ 

August  5,  1997 

Applix  announces  customers  adopting 
Applix  Enterprise  Any ware,  the  only 
customer  satisfaction  solution  certified 
by  Sun  as  100%  Pure  Java. 

\dy  16,  1997 

Applix  Anynwe  available  on  Java 
station. 

T 

July  14,  1997 

Applix  Any ware  Office  certified  by  Sun 
Microsystems  as  "100%  Pure  Java.-1 

▼ 

December  16,  1996 

Applix  ships  \mimrc  Office, 
the  most  complete  suite  of  office 
applications  for  the  Java  Desktop. 

▼ 

December  11,  1996 

Applix  demonstrates  most  extensive 
set  of  Webtop  application  solutions 
for  hottest  growing  markets  in 
industry. 

▼ 

December  9,  1996 

Applix  introduces  first  integrated  Web 
spreadsheet  real-time  OL\P  solution. 

▼ 

September  18,  1996 

Applix  announces  availabilit  y  of  Applix 
Anywwe  on  Silicon  Graphics  platform. 

T 

August  26,  1996 

Applix  demonstrates  first  Java-based 
interactive  service  and  support 
technology  for  the  Internet. 
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cause  Applix  is  a  100%  Pure 
Java  solution,  this  information 
can  be  delivered  to  them  no 
matter  where  they  are. 

You  don't  work  alone 

Whether  you're  in  the  office 
or  on  the  road,  you  need  to 
communicate  with  your  co¬ 
workers  and  be  able  to  share 
documents  with  them. 

Applix  Anyware  Office  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  desktop  productiv¬ 
ity  tools  for  thin  clients  by  using 
a  powerful  server  application 
engine  and  a  thin  Java  display 
client.  This  allows  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  work  (spreadsheet  cal¬ 
culations  and  database  con¬ 
nectivity)  to  be  done  on  servers 
while  only  the  user  interface  is 
displayed  on  the  thin  client. 

Dainty  Foods,  in  Montreal, 
one  of  four  divisions  of  MRRM 
Inc.,  began  testing  Applixware 
after  David  Wayland,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  finance  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  discovered  it 
through  the  Web.  "Java  is  a 
logical,  common  sense  busi¬ 
ness  solution,"  says  Wayland. 
"We  were  impressed  with  Ap¬ 
ple's  commitment  to  Java." 

Dainty  Foods  runs  Applix¬ 
ware  on  a  Sun  Ultra  1  NC.  “Ap¬ 
ple's  capabilities  have  dove¬ 
tailed  into  our  operations  very 
nicely,"  says  Wayland.  "All  four 
divisions  now  use  the  same  sys¬ 
tems,  running  the  same  soft¬ 
ware.  We  exchange  internal 
and  external  messages  and  files 
in  a  way  that  wasn't  possible 
before  the  switch  to  Applix.” 


Another  user  of  Applixware  is 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  se¬ 
lected  the  software  because  it 
ran  on  all  its  platforms.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  is  currently  deploy¬ 
ing  NCs  from  Neoware  Systems 
for  geographic  information  sys¬ 
tems  nationwide,  along  with  its 
office  automation  and  software 
development  needs. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice  discovered  Ap¬ 
plixware  in  the  early  1 990s  when 
it  sent  out  an  RFP  for  an  office 
automation  platform.  The  ven¬ 
dor  was  IBM  and  Applix  was 
part  of  the  bundled  software. 

Applix  was  moving  in  a  thin- 
client  direction,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  liked  that,  since  it 
had  been  looking  at  X  terminals 
as  its  early  form  of  network 
computing.  "When  network 
computers  hit  the  scene,  our  vi¬ 
sion  fell  in  place,"  says  IS  direc¬ 
tor  George  Faison.  "Applix 
started  developing  Java  thin 
client,  and  it  was  a  perfect  fit," 
since  Applix  products  work  on 
standalone  units,  networked 
PCs,  browsers  and  thin  clients. 

Faison  wants  to  cut  adminis¬ 
trative  costs,  and,  he  says, “by 
using  Applix,  we  expect  to  save 
50%  on  the  total  cost  of  soft¬ 
ware,  licenses  and  upgrades 
over  comparable  products." 
When  the  department  deploys 
thin-client  computing  in  early 
1998,  "Applix  and  IBM  will  be 
key  players,"  he  notes. 

Because  Burlington  Coat 
Factory,  a  retailer  based  in 
Burlington,  N.H.,  wants  to  avoid 
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There's  too  much  discord  in  the  world.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  technology.  Which  is  why  we've  always  subscribed 
to  a  more  unifying  philosophy:  Network  computing.  With  our  Java™  technologies,  we’re  bringing  together  a  world  where 
the  wristwatch  is  connected  to  the  cell  phone  is  connected  to  the  TV  is  connected  to  the  pager  is  connected  to  the 
smart  card  is  connected  to  whatever  you’re  holding  at  the  moment.  United  we  stand.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 
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Lower  Cost  of  Ownership 

ever.  Sun  Microsystems  re¬ 
cently  rolled  out  an  internal 
network  of  3,100  Java  Stations. 
Sun  has  said  that  while  its  net¬ 
work  traffic  has  increased,  the 
packet  size  has  decreased,  so 
there  hasn't  been  much  of  an 
overall  impact  on  its  network. 

NCs  will  first  find  a  home 
where  there  are  dedicated 
applications — the  sort  of 
agent  applications  (a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  agent,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  where  NCs  will  replace 


Continued  from  p.  3 

terminals.  NCs  and  other  thin 
clients  are  also  likely  to  extend 
the  reach  of  computing  onto 
factory  floors  and  shared 
kiosks. 

NC  vendors  are  also  talking 
about  systems  that  would  allow 
a  user  to  log  on  from  anyplace 
on  the  network  (or  in  the  world) 
to  get  personal  data  and  appli¬ 
cations.  This  functionality  is  likely 
to  become  typical  of  thin-client 
networks,  giving  users  new  lev¬ 
els  of  portability  and  freedom. 


Today,  not  every  user  on 
your  network  may  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  thin-client  desktop. 
But  used  intelligently,  thin  clients 
have  a  lot  to  offer,  with  simplic¬ 
ity  and  low  cost  of  ownership — 
qualities  any  IS  manager  should 
appreciate — topping  the  list. 

David  Coursey  is  a  columnist  for 
Computerworld,  an  industry  an¬ 
alyst  and  editor  of  the  newslet¬ 
ter  coursey.com.  Lisa  Halliday 
also  contributed  to  this  report. 


A  Big  Edge  Continued  from  p.  8 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  fat 
client/server  systems,  it  is  imple¬ 
menting  thin  client  to  create  a 
multi-tiered  application  archi¬ 
tecture  and  a  server-centric 
computing  environment. 

The  company  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  workstations,  but  “80- 
90%  of  them  don't  need  the  ro¬ 
bustness  of  large-scale  office 
suites  running  on  their  desk¬ 
tops,”  says  company  CIO  Mike 
Prince.  “Although  no  decision 
has  been  made,  we’re  looking 
at  Applix  Anyware  Office  as  a 
way  to  provide  a  complete 
working  environment  to  our 
thin-client  users." 

Beyond  spreadsheets:  01 AP 

For  users  who  prefer  a 
spreadsheet  interface,  Applix 
can  give  them  access  to  ac¬ 
counting  systems  (such  as  those 
from  Lawson)  and  the  Applix 
TM1  family  of  real-time  OLAP 
products.  By  providing  real¬ 


time  data  feeds,  TM1  allows 
complex  trading  applications 
to  monitor  the  effect  of  pricing 
fluctuations — in  real-time. 

A  user  connecting  to  TM1 
via  any  standard  browser  on 
an  intranet  will  go  directly  into 
the  Anyware  websheet  and 
have  the  full  functionality  of  the 
GUI  (Windows,  UNIX  or  Mac), 
client/server  and  TM1  compo¬ 
nents. 

“People  will  increasingly  use 
thin  clients  to  access  OLAP 
data  to  maximize  the  ease  of 
data  access  while  minimizing 
support  costs,”  says  Richard  F. 
Creeth,  author  of  The  OLAP  Re¬ 
port,  published  in  Wilton,  Conn. 

Uniting  the  enterprise 

Applix  provides  thin-client 
business  solutions  for  managing 
customer  interaction,  realtime 
decision  support  and  office 
productivity  across  globally 
networked  enterprise  environ¬ 


ments.  Applix  solutions  can 
unite  an  enterprise  by  allowing 
data  to  be  accessed,  commu¬ 
nicated,  processed,  analyzed 
and  acted  on  in  all  areas  of  an 
organization. 

Applix  Anyware  is  proven 
decision  support  technology 
for  interactive  web  applica¬ 
tions.  By  providing  location  in¬ 
dependence,  desktop  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  tools  for 
exceptionally  rapid  applica¬ 
tion  deployment.  Any  ware  can 
change  the  speed  at  which 
critical  decisions  are  made. 

This  article  was  written  by  Sheryl 
Lindsell-Roberts,  who  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer. 

CONTACT  INK  MCMA  HON: 

Applix,  Inc. 

1 12  Turnpike  Hoad 
YVestboro,  MA  01581 
1-800-8APPLIX 
www.applix.com 
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trim  the  fat 
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keep  the  meat 


NCs  cut  the  fatty  costs 

of  PC  ownership.  But  NeoStation™ 
is  the  only  one  that  works  on  any 
platform.  Run  Windows®  UNIX® 
and  Java™  applications— fast. 
Use  any  one  of  its  32  terminal  emu¬ 
lators.  Connect  to  the  Internet 
with  a  built-in  version  of  Netscape 
Navigator.™  Get  NeoStation,  and 
pay  for  the  meat,  not  the  fat. 


neoware 


cut  to  the  fr 


Systems,  Inc.  All 
Corporation.  Java  is  a 


eoStation  >  1.800. neoware 

info@neoware.com  >  phone:  610.277.8300 


of  Neoware  Systems,  Inc.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark 
is  a  trademark  of  Netscape  Communications  Corporation. 


formerly  HDS  Network  Systems 


Internet/:  tranet  ready  with 
browser;  Java"1  Virtual  Machine, 
MS  Windows;  and  nine  years 
of  HP  leadership  in  the  thin 
client  market  make  the  new 
HPNetstations  the  ultimate 
network  computing  solution, 

*  ;N;awq  Nivfofatttt: 


HP  Netstations 


The  Best  Thin  Client 
For  Mixed  Computing 
Environments 


HEWLETT 


PACKARD 


HP  Netstations  help  companies  balance  their  needs 
for  flexibility,  performance  and  total  cost  of  ownership 
by  providing  a  low-cost,  platform-independent  desktop 
designed  to  tap  into  the  power  of  enterprise-wide 
networks  and  the  Internet. 

For  the  latest  information  on  HP  Netstations,  visit  us  at 
www.hp.com/go/netstations  or  contact  us  directly  at 
United  States:  1-800-637-7740 
Canada:  1-800-387-3154 
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Fear  that  someone  will  leave  for 
greener  pastures?  Look  out  for 
some  telltale  signals.  Page  62  V 
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Managing 


Ken  Sidon,  CIO 
at  Medical  Mutu 
al  of  Ohio,  says 
reworked  out¬ 
sourcing  deals 
have  helped  him 
cut  expenses  by 
5%  to  25%.  But 
he  also  has  seen 
costs  increase 
as  a  result  of 
renegotiation. 


hen  Larry  McCullough  took  over  in  May 
as  director  of  information  technology  op¬ 
erations  at  electric  utility  PECO  Energy 
Co.  in  Philadelphia,  the  scuttlebutt  was 
that  IBM,  PECO’s  outsourcing  vendor, 
wasn’t  performing. 

“I  kept  hearing  the  ‘we/they’:  They’re 
supposed  to  be  doing  this  and  they’re 
not,  and  we’ve  asked  them  to  do  that,” 
he  recalls.  “I  said,  ‘Hold  on,  let’s  get  all 
this  stuff  squared  away.’  ”  Thus  began  a 
3-month-long  re-examination  of  the 
outsourcing  arrangement  that  resulted 
in  new  goals,  new  understandings  and 
new  contract  amendments  between  the 
parties. 

“I  think  our  relationship  with  IBM  has 
strengthened”  as  a  result,  McCullough 
says. 

Ken  Sidon’s  outsourcing  vendor  asked 
for  a  renegotiation.  The  vendor  found 
that  maintaining  customer  satisfaction  at 
the  levels  prescribed  in  the  outsourcing 
agreement  was  costing  more  than  ex¬ 
pected,  says  Sidon,  chief  information  of¬ 
ficer  and  executive  vice  president  at 
Cleveland-based  Medical  Mutual  of  Ohio. 

McCullough’s  and  Sidon’s  experiences 
aren’t  unusual.  Outsourcing  agreements 
are  being  renegotiated  in  pretty  heavy 
numbers.  A  1997  study  by  Dataquest 
found  that  53%  of  IT  outsourcing  and 
73%  of  business  process  outsourcing 
arrangements  have  been  renegotiated.  In 
fact,  17%  were  put  under  the  microscope 
within  six  months  of  their  initial  signing. 
John  Halvey,  who  heads  the  intellectual 
l  property  and  technology  group  at  New 
H  York  law  firm  Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  & 
i  McCloy,  reports  that  about  one-third  of 
0  the  outsourcing  deals  his  firm  handles 


Is  it  time  to  renegotiate  your  outsourcing  contract?  If  your  busi¬ 
ness  has  changed,  if  you  want  a  better  deal  or  if  you  aren't  happy 
with  the  outsourcer's  performance,  the  answer  could  be  yes. 

Here's  how  to  go  about  it 


By  Alan  S.  Horowitz 


now  involve  renegotiation  or  termination 
of  existing  deals,  up  from  one  or  two 
deals  per  year  just  a  few  years  back.  Lin¬ 
da  Cohen,  a  research  director  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  recom¬ 
mends  that  her  clients  review  all  deals 
that  are  at  least  3  years  old  for  possible 
renegotiation. 

But  a  renegotiation  isn’t  necessarily 
triggered  by  unhappiness  alone.  Chang¬ 
ing  market  conditions  can  play  a  part, 
too.  “At  the  time  [you  signed  the  deal], 
your  normal  setup  may  have  cost  $3,000 
to  $4,000.  Today,  you  can  replace  that 
for  $1,000,”  Sidon  says.  In  particular, 
hardware  has  become  so  cheap,  he  says, 
that  where  before  he  focused  on  upgrad¬ 
ing  machines,  today  he  often  looks  for 
replacements. 

Jerry  Lucas,  director  of  the  utility  in¬ 
dustry  practice  at  IBM  Global  Services, 
says  changes  in  PECO’s  business, 
caused  by  changes  in  regulation  of  the 
utility  industry,  are  largely  what  caused 
PECO  and  IBM  to  amend  their  original 
contract.  “Changes  in  contracts  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  relationship,”  he  says. 
“It  should  be  expected  and  is  healthy."  In 
fact,  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  with 
PECO,  IBM  has  instituted  new  business- 
change  processes  with  its  other  clients  so 
it  and  its  contracts  are  more  flexible  and 
better  able  to  meet  changing  client  needs 
and  circumstances. 

For  Alan  Cranford,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  Tenent  Healthcare  Corp.  in 
Dallas,  a  commonplace  1990s  phenome¬ 
non  —  a  merger  with  another  large  com¬ 
pany  —  prompted  him  to  renegotiate. 
Technology  advances  are  also  making 
The  art  of  the  new  deal,  page  60 
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renegotiations  more  commonplace.  A  deal  done  five 
years  ago  probably  didn’t  address  Internet  and  intranet 
needs,  for  example.  Today,  those  are  vital  slices  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  company’s  technology  pie. 

Taking  it  a  step  further,  renegotiation  can  produce 
significant  financial  results.  Sidon  says  reworked  deals 
have  helped  him  cut  expenses  5%  to  25%. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

If  you  feel  the  need  to  renegotiate,  there  are  several 
things  you  need  to  do.  First,  recognize  the  risks  of  start¬ 
ing  the  renegotiation  process.  “What  is  the  impact  if 
you  were  to  change  suppliers?”  asks  Warren  Gallant, 
chief  operating  officer  at  Technology  Partners,  Inc.,  a 
Houston  consulting  firm.  “When  you  actually  start  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  impact  of  changing  suppliers,  that's  when 
you  see  what  the  major  issues  and  problems  are.” 

But  when  you  acknowledge  that  renegotiation  is  a 
two-way  street,  the  box  you  open 
may  have  more  in  common  with 
Pandora  than  Intel.  “In  almost 
every  circumstance  that  I’ve  been 
involved  in,  when  our  client  has 
said,  ‘I  want  to  renegotiate,  and 
here’s  my  list  of  five  issues,’  the 
vendor  has  a  list  of  their  own  five 
issues,”  Halvey  says.  Sidon  also 
has  seen  costs  increase  as  a  result 
of  renegotiation,  making  cost  cut¬ 
ting  a  less-than-certain  outcome  of 
the  process. 

That  said,  your  first  job  is 
knowing  what  you  really  want. 

“Before  you  start  a  renegotiation,  you  better  have  a  very 
clear-cut  sense  of  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  get  out  of 
it,"  Halvey  warns.  “Do  you  want  lower  prices,  better 
performance,  or  is  it  that  you  simply  want  to  get  out  of 
the  contract?” 

Part  of  the  discovery  process  should  involve  upper 
management.  “Executive  management  has  to  be  in¬ 
volved  to  pass  on  the  goals,”  Cohen  says.  “Why  are  we 
doing  an  outsourcing  deal  today?  What  do  we  expect 
of  it?” 

Know  what’s  in  the  contract,  and  know  your  rights 
and  responsibilities,  Halvey  says.  And,  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  systems  manager,  do  your  homework.  “I  heard  a 
lot  of  people  saying,  ‘That’s  in  the  contract,  that’s  not  in 
the  contract,’  and  they  had  no  clue,”  McCullough  says. 
“It’s  these  dime-store  lawyers,  a  technician  that’s  trying 
to  interpret  if  they’re  supposed  to  do  something.  It’s 
not  up  to  that  technician  to  make  that  determination.” 
When  your  employees  say  something  isn’t  being  done 
that  should  be,  or  the  reverse,  make  sure  their  inter¬ 
pretation  matches  the  contract  before  confronting  your 
vendor. 

TEAM  EFFORT 

A  team  approach  is  essential.  McCullough  included  IS 
financial  folks,  those  responsible  for  asset  tracking  and 
as  et  management,  and  all  managers  and  directors  on 
his  negotiating  team. 


Donald  Frey,  a  professor  of  industrial  engineering  at 
Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  had  his  staff 
split  into  teams  when  he  negotiated  outsourcing  agree¬ 
ments  in  his  previous  position  as  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  One  team  represented  the  com¬ 
pany  and  another  the  vendor,  and  they  role-played  to 
help  reveal  what  was  important  and  not  so  important 
to  both  sides. 

Participants  may  drag  out  a  laundry  list  of  wishes, 
but  frequently  it’s  a  few  hot-button  issues  that  are  the 
principal  points  of  tension.  Here’s  how  McCullough 
found  out  what  really  bothered  people:  He  had  his  em¬ 
ployees  and  IBM’s  representatives  sit  in  a  room.  (Mc¬ 
Cullough  also  included  a  trained  facilitator  because  he 
thought  the  session  might  get  emotional.  It  didn’t  get 
as  heated  as  he  expected,  and  he  didn’t  use  the  facilita¬ 
tor  at  subsequent  meetings,  but  you  might  consider 
using  one.)  He  handed  out  six  stickers  to  each  side  and 
asked  everyone  to  write  on  each  sticker  a  major  issue 
they  wanted  discussed. 

Six  issues  appeared  more  than  once,  so  he  figured 
they  were  the  most  important  and  addressed  those  first. 
Then  he  had  each  team  write,  in  one  or  two  sentences, 
its  position  on  each  issue.  The  people  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  those  areas  on  both  teams  broke  into  groups  and 
performed  a  gap  analysis,  seeing  what  the  differences 
were.  From  there,  they  were  able  to  start  a  dialogue  that 
eventually  led  to  resolving  the  issues 
and  getting  the  relationship  back  on 
track. 

That  mirrors  the  advice  of  Howard 
Lackow,  executive  vice  president  and 
director  of  consulting  at  Technology 
and  Business  Integrators  in  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.J.  “Most  people  will  negotiate 
the  easy  things  first  and  leave  the  hard 
things  last,”  he  says.  “Do  the  hard 
things  first,  and  the  rest  will  fall  into 
place.” 

He  also  recommends  that  you  don’t 
just  come  to  the  table  with  a  list  of 
complaints.  If  you  want  negotiations  to 
be  successful,  you  need  to  tell  your  vendor  what  you 
want  and  then  use  that  as  negotiating  points.  And  don’t 
be  hard-nosed.  “You  have  to  compromise,”  Lackow 
says.  “You’re  talking  about  five  years,  10  years  that 
you’re  going  to  live  together.  [Don’t]  nickel-and-dime 
them  to  death.” 

McCullough  stresses  the  importance  of  putting  the 
contract  in  easy-to-comprehend  language  so  all  parties 
understand  their  responsibilities.  When  negotiations 
were  finished,  he  circulated  to  everyone  with  a  need  to 
know  a  simple  four-page  summary  of  the  agreement. 
That  gets  everyone  reading  from  the  same  page  and 
could  head  off  problems  later. 

And  don’t  be  cagey.  William  B.  Bierce,  an  attorney  at 
New  York  law  firm  Bierce  &  Kenerson  PC,  says,  “The 
best  [negotiating]  strategy  is  always  to  lay  out  the  facts 
and  your  needs.” 

Be  aware  that  not  all  deals  end  up  on  the  operating 
table.  John  Lynch,  director  of  global  outsourcing  man¬ 
agement  organization  at  Xerox  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  says  he  hasn’t  had  to  renegotiate  his  outsourc¬ 
ing  deals  because  he’s  kept  them  very  flexible.  His 
aim  from  the  beginning  was  to  have  an  “evergreen 
contract,”  so  he  has  kept  a  contract’s  main  elements, 
such  as  those  relating  to  technology  changes  and 
human  resources,  generic.  When  something  new 
comes  up,  he  often  awards  those  deals  to  vendors 
other  than  his  primary  one  if  they’re  better  suited 
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_ HOWTO _ 

AVOID 

FUTURE  PROBLEMS 

AGGRESSIVELY  MANAGE  THE  CON¬ 
TRACT:  Gerald  Hoffman,  president  of  Se¬ 
nior  Strategy  Group,  a  Chicago  consulting 
firm,  says  staffs  must  forever  have  5%  to 
io%  of  the  number  of  people  you  out¬ 
sourced  who  can  continually  monitor  and 
manage  the  outsourcing  agreement  to 
make  sure  things  are  done  right.  “The 
CEO  myth  is,  ‘I’ll  write  a  check,  and  I’ll 
quit  worrying  about  computing,’  ”  Hoff¬ 
man  says.  “You  have  to  manage  it.” 

CREATE  AN  AUDIT  TRAIL:  You  can’t  claim 
substandard  performance  if  you  can’t  doc¬ 
ument  it.  Keep  records  of  where  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  performance  was  inadequate;  keep 
notes  of  all  meetings;  put  your  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  in  writing.  “You  have  to  be  consistent 
about  your  audits  and  about  documenting 
poor  performance,”  says  Gartner  analyst 
Linda  Cohen. 

ESCAPE  CLAUSE:  Almost  all  contracts 
have  escape  clauses,  but  some  come  with 
heavy  financial  penalties.  While  creating  a 
contract,  remember  that  it  may  have  to  be 
renegotiated  before  it  expires  and  design 
the  escape  clause  with  that  in  mind. 

INTERNAL  CHANGES:  Make  sure  your  de¬ 
partments  know  that  outsourcing  may  well 
change  things  for  them.  A  department 
that’s  highly  profitable  and  has  enjoyed 
special  treatment  from  an  internal  IT  de¬ 
partment  will  likely  be  treated  the  same  as 
all  departments  when  the  IT  function  is 
outsourced.  That  can  cause  dissatisfaction, 
even  when  the  vendor  is  performing  well. 

—  Alan  S.  Horowitz 


to  handle  that  piece  of  business. 

Finally,  realize  that  the  renegotiating  process  may  not 
have  a  discrete  beginning,  middle  and  end.  Patrick 
Zilvitis,  vice  president  of  corporate  IT  at  Gillette  Co.  in 
Boston,  says,  “I  don’t  believe  that  contract  negotiations 
are  ever  over.  Sometimes  the  scope  changes;  sometimes 
the  people  change;  sometimes  the  companies  change. 
Negotiations  are  something  you  do  periodically  with 
most  of  your  business  partners.”  □ 


Horowitz  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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DIGITAL 

SWITCHING 


NORTEL  MAGELLAN  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  at  Nortel  our  consistent  success  in 
providing  wide  area  network  solutions  to  data  network  customers  worldwide  is  just  another  day  at  the 
office.  You  see,  for  nearly  25  years  we've  been  building  data  networks  -  including  enterprise  network 
switches,  frame  relay,  frame  relay  access  devices  and  packet  switches  -  for  many  of  the  world’s  most  mission- 
critical  applications.  In  fact,  there  are  over  6,500  Nortel  Magellan  Passport  ATM  enterprise  network  switch 
installations  around  the  world.  Now,  combine  our  global  success  in  data  network  solutions  with  our 
continued  leadership  in  voice  networking  and  you  have  a  Nortel  Power  Network  the  next  generation 
of  integrated  multimedia  networks.  If  you'd  like  to  find  out  more,  give  us  a  call.  Were  ready  to  talk. 
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Hints 


Concerned  about  some  of  your  people 
jumping  ship?  Look  and  listen  for  those 
warning  signs  that  they  want  to  move 
to  greener  pastures 


By  Steve  Alexander 


Discontent 


oland  Voyages  remem¬ 
bers  an  information  sys¬ 
tems  worker  in  his  area 
who  one  day  developed 
some  new  interests. 

"He  began  working  on 
projects  outside  his  area 
of  primary  responsibility 
and  learning  technologies 
outside  his  primary 
scope,”  recalls  Voyages, 
director  of  technical  services  at  NationsBanc  Capital 
Markets,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

The  IS  worker  soon  left  for  another  job;  his  new 
interests  had  been  a  telltale  sign  that  he  was 
preparing  to  work  elsewhere. 

At  a  time  when  IS  turnover  rates  are  hovering 
around  20%,  many  IS  executives  such  as  Voyages 
are  watching  their  employees  for  signs  that  they 
may  be  about  to  leave.  IS  managers  and  consul¬ 
tants  say  there  are  many  such  signs  that  may  indi¬ 
cate  an  impending  departure.  And  an  IS  manager 
who  pays  attention  to  them  may  be  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  attrition  curve  by  heading  off  at  least 
some  departures  with  cash,  noncash  offers  such  as 
flexible  work  hours  or  at  least  a  willingness  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  employees’  complaints. 

Listening  may  be  the  first  step  to  correcting  prob¬ 
lems  that  can  be  fixed  without  cash  and  also  may 
help  keep  employees  whose  biggest  gripe  is  that 
their  ideas  are  ignored. 

Voyages  says  paying  attention  to  the  telltale  signs 
can  make  all  the  difference.  “If  someone  wants  to 
take  an  unrelated  course  out  of  general  interest, 
that’s  an  indicator  that  he  or  she  is  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  elsewhere,  where  that  technology  is  used,”  he 
says. 

Bruce  Fern,  an  IS  retention  consultant  at  Inte¬ 
gral  Training  Systems  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif.,  ad¬ 
vises  managers  to  look  for  changes  in  normal  em¬ 
ployee  behavior,  such  as  the  following: 

♦  Becoming  withdrawn  from  others. 

♦  Reducing  participation  in  group  activities. 

♦  Reducing  productivity. 

♦  Changing  work  hours. 

H<  also  says  IS  managers  should  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  quiet  people  who  start  complaining,  and  for 
complainers  who  become  quiet.  The  latter  may 
have  stopped  complaining  because  they’ve  given  up 
on  their  jobs,  he  says. 

Although  the  information  technology  personnel 
shortage  is  forcing  managers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  warning  signs,  many  managers  still  fail  to 


act  when  they  see  them  because  they’re  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  confrontation,  Fern  says.  And  when 
IS  managers  don’t  react  early,  it’s  difficult  to  retain 
employees. 

“It's  too  late  once  workers  have  decided  to  resign 
because  by  then  the  employee  has  made  the  deci¬ 
sion,  interviewed  for  the  new  job,  negotiated  the 
job  and  talked  to  his  or  her  family  about  reloca¬ 
tion,”  Fern  says. 

A  former  IS  executive  says  managers  should 
watch  out  for  changes  in  employee  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  such  as  wearing  suits,  taking  long  lunches, 
talking  about  salaries  at  other  companies  and 
bringing  a  newspaper  to  work  every  day.  Such 
workers  either  are  looking  for  a  job  or  interviewing 
for  one,  says  Jeanne  Simia,  former  director  of  IS  at 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  in 
Washington  and  now  director  of  program  design  at 
distance  learning  firm  Caliber  Learning  Network  in 
Baltimore. 

Simia  says  most  IS  managers  aren’t  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  the  warning  signs,  and  many  really  aren’t 
focused  on  retention  at  all.  “I  think  it’s  fascinating 
that  in  most  large  IS  shops,  they  have  an  elaborate 
disaster  recovery  plan  and  a  risk  management  strat¬ 
egy,  but  they  don’t  have  a  scenario  about  what  they 
would  do  if  half  the  IS  people  left.” 

Jean  Delaney  Nelson,  second  vice  president  for 
application  development  at  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  another  early- 
warning  sign:  Watch  out  when  employees  start  tak¬ 
ing  time  off  at  odd  hours  of  the  day.  Also  take  note 
when  workers  seem  to  withdraw  from  their  work 
teams  and  don’t  socialize  as  much  with  other  em¬ 
ployees  outside  work. 

“I’ve  been  surprised  a  few  times  by  employee  de¬ 
partures,  but  not  often.  Most  of  the  time,  I  knew 
they  were  looking  because  they  told  me  voluntarily 
or  my  management  team  and  I  recognized  the 
signs  and  asked,”  Delaney  Nelson  says. 

“The  telltale  sign  is  open  whining  and  complain¬ 
ing,”  says  David  Foote,  a  managing  partner  at 
Cromwell  Partners  LLC,  an  IS  consulting  firm  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  that  deals  with  retention  issues. 
“People  make  no  bones  about  saying  they  are 
overworked  and  underpaid,  or  some  combination 
of  those  factors.  The  workers  who  are  taking 
calls  from  headhunters  openly  talk  about  it.  Usual¬ 
ly,  those  people  are  unhappy  because  they  feel 
they’re  not  being  paid  enough  or  not  getting 
enough  respect.” 

But  Michael  Pesci,  a  senior  IS  technical  trainer 
at  brokerage  firm  Smith  Barney,  Inc.  in  New  York, 


says  the  biggest  telltale  sign  IS  people  are  looking 
for  new  jobs  is  that  they  develop  a  lackadaisical  at¬ 
titude  toward  their  work. 

“People  who  were  very  interested  in  their  proj¬ 
ects  seem  to  lose  interest  in  them.  If  somebody 
calls  them  to  go  out  to  lunch,  they’ll  go  right  away 
instead  of  doing  their  work,”  says  Pesci,  a  former 
IS  project  manager  and  analyst. 

“Unfortunately,  by  the  time  most  managers  real¬ 
ize  what’s  going  on,  it  already  is  too  late.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go  elsewhere,” 
Pesci  says.  “But,  to  be  fair  to  IS  managers,  they 
have  other  jobs  to  do.  They  are  not  put  there  to 
manage  people,  but  to  manage  projects.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  treated  as  secondary.  That  is  a  common  fail¬ 
ing  of  IS,  and  one  that  has  to  change  if  IS  workers 
are  to  be  retained.”  □ 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina,  Minn. 


Rules-driven  apps 
can  change  as  fast 
as  business  changes 

When  a  company  changes  its 
pricing  or  credit  policies,  it  can  take 
precious  time  to  implement  those  changes 
in  a  critical  application.  In  the  past,  making 
these  changes  required  weeks  of  technical 
staff  programming  and  application  down¬ 
time.  This  was  acceptable  when  policies 
seldom  changed  and  internal  customer 
service  reps  were  the  primary  link  to 
the  customer.  However,  with  the  advent 
of  the  Internet  and  direct,  self-service 
access  to  business  applications  on  the 
Web,  support  for  rapid  business  change 
is  now  a  competitive  imperative. 

A  new  approach  to  application 
development,  called  “rules-driven” 
development,  shows  promise  as  a  means 
of  creating  applications  which  can  adapt 
quickly  to  business  change.  Instead  of 
embedding  business  rules  and  policies 
within  application  code,  rules  and  policies 
are  externalized  from  the  application  in 
a  rules-base,  which  can  be  accessed  by 
many  applications  and  changed  easily 
(by  the  business  analyst)  to  reflect  policy 
change  immediately.  This  approach 
minimizes  the  need  for  developers  to 
patch  or  change  existing  code,  which 
may  run  the  risk  of  introducing  new 
bugs  into  working  code. 

What  are  business  rules? 

Business  rules  are  programmatic 
implementations  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  a  business  organization. 
For  example,  business  rules  would 
control  the  following  aspects  of  a 
business: 

•  When  to  offer  a  discount 

•  When  to  restock  inventory 

•  Whether  or  not  to  extend  credit 
to  a  customer  and  how  much 
to  extend 

•  What  configuration  is  valid  for 
a  sales  order 

•  When  to  escalate  a  customer 
problem 

Business  rules  and  policies  are 
central  to  any  business  operation,  and 
yet  are  often  scattered  throughout 
the  organization,  across  applications, 
manuals,  and  in  individuals’  minds. 
This  makes  it  very  hard  to  achieve 
consistency  throughout  a  business 
and  to  change  rules  on  a  company¬ 
wide  basis. 

The  concept  of  centralizing  business 
rules  into  a  single  rules  engine  allows 
organizations  to  react  quickly  to  busi¬ 
ness  change.  For  example,  if  customers 
who  earn  $20,000-$40,000  are  better 
credit  risks  than  those  who  earn  between 
$60,000  and  $80,000,  a  simple  entry 
in  the  rules-base  will  change  the 
existing  business  rule  and  apply  it  to 
all  applications  accessing  the  business 
I  rule.  The  rules-base  eliminates  the 
need  to  locate,  change,  and  test  all 
instances  of  applications  which  use 
the  rule. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications  support  a  rules-driven  approach 

A  number  of  products  on  the  market  claim  to 
support  a  rules-driven  approach.  One  company, 
Neuron  Data,  leads  in  this  area  by  providing 
comprehensive,  rules-driven  development  tools 
for  C,  C++,  and  Java.  Neuron  Data’s  Elements 
product  line  offers  powerful,  easy-to-use  rules 
engines  within  a  robust  development  environment. 
Elements  Presenter/J  and  Advisor/J  are  new 
products  that  provide  the  essential  tools  for 
building  adaptive,  self-service  applications  in  Java. 


Many  of  the  major  wins  in  the  “rules-driven” 
development  arena  concentrate  on  three  application 
areas:  e-commerce,  call  center,  and  financial  services 
“Changing  the  knowledge  base  used  to  take  six  to 
eight  weeks.  With  Elements  we  can  make  the  same 
rule  changes  in  20  minutes,”  stated  one  customer, 
American  Greetings.  Neuron  Data,  1310  Villa  Street, 
Mountain  View,  CA  94041  Tel:  (650)  528-3450, 
Fax  (650)  943-2752, 

Web  site:  www.elements.com 


“WAIT  AN  HQUR 
AFTER  EATING  BEFDRE 
YD  U  GD  IN  THE  WATER.” 
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Following  the  rules  can  keep  you  out 
of  trouble  -  and  your  business  rules  are 
no  exception.  That’s  why  Neuron  Data 
created  ELEMENTS™  EXPERT™  for  C/C++ 
and  ELEMENTS  ADVIS0R™/J  for  JavaT 
the  leading  rules  development  tools  that 
let  you  keep  pace  with  fast-changing 
business  policies.  Both  separate  the 
rules  knowledge  base  from  application 
code,  so  you  can  adapt  to  changes  in 
e-commerce  or  customer  service  systems 
on  the  fly  -  without  rewriting  software. 

For  the  world’s  most  flexible  rules-driven 
development  tools,  put  your  toe  in  the 
water  now.  Get  the  facts.  See  a  demo. 
Download  a  trial  version.  Our  market 
leading  solutions  are  waiting  for  you  at 
www.elements.com 

WE  MAKE  THE  TOOLS: 


1  800  876  4900  or  1  650  528  3450  Infl 

www.elements.com 


ADVISOR,  EXPERT,  the  ELEMENTS  logo,  and  YOU  MAKE  THE  RULES.  WE  MAKE  THE  TOOLS  are  trademarks  ol  Neuron  Data.  Inc.  Java  is  a  trademark  ol  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  ot  their  registered  owners  ©1997  Neuron  Data.  Inc  018 
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TO  CU 
COSTS 
FIND  THE 
COSTLIEST 
USERS 


he  price  of  “low-cost  computing”  has 
gottji  very  high:  Distributed  comput¬ 
ing  has  become  the  largest  single 
item  in  every  company’s  computer 
budget. 

If  there’s  good  news  in  this,  it’s 


that  the  money  needed  for  year  2000 
remedies  and  bailing  out  failed 
client/server  projects  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  bloated  total  cost  of  ownership 
(TCO)  figures.  The  problem  is  knowing 
where  most  of  the  fat  is  hidden. 

Here’s  where  to  start:  Find  the  most 
expensive  users.  By  analyzing  how  much 
money  is  spent  to  meet  the  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  users,  we  can  find  the 
fat. 

Banks  make  the  best  laboratory  sub¬ 
jects  for  examining  TCO.  They  closely 
monitor  IT  costs,  and  nearly  all  bank 
workers  are  information  workers.  And, 
banks  spend  about  half  their  IT  budgets 
on  distributed  computing. 

I  have  reliable  numbers  of  total  IT 
spending  last  year  by  13  U.S.  commercial 
banks.  Those  banks  rank  among  the  top 
IT  spenders.  Their  total  IT  budgets  now 
average  25%  of  what  they  pay  out  to 
their  employees  as  compensation,  con¬ 
sume  13%  of  noninterest  costs  (over¬ 
head)  and  eat  up  one-third  of  the  total 
profits  the  banks  earn.  With  all  that 
spending,  there’s  certainly  room  for  re¬ 
ducing  total  ownership  costs. 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  COSTS 

I  looked  at  both  Direct  Budgeted  Costs 
(DBC)  and  Indirect  User  Costs  (IUC), 
which  together  make  up  the  total  cost  of 
ownership.  Banks  define  DBCs  as  their 
IT  spending.  IT  includes  the  costs  of 
hardware,  software,  telecommunications, 
systems  development,  systems  mainte¬ 
nance  and  computer  operations.  IUCs 
represent  the  time  users  spend  on 
chores  that  the  IT  organization  can’t  or 
won’t  deliver,  such  as  rebooting  a 
crashed  desktop,  waiting  for  the  help 
desk  to  answer  a  request  and  then  wait¬ 


ing  for  someone  to  fix  the  problem,  or 
trying  to  fix  a  problem  without  anyone’s 
assistance. 

I  have  found  that  the  per-employee 
DBC  —  the  visible  component  of  TCO 
—  is  related  to  employee  compensation. 
Low-paid  tellers  will  work  with  terminals 
whose  DBC  is  perhaps  as  little  as 
$2,000  per  year.  The  most-often  quoted 
benchmarks  are  based  on  an  average 
employee  salary  of  $32,000  per  year  and 
show  up  as  having  DBCs  from  $4,500  to 
$6,000.  Investment  analysts,  currency 
traders  and  top  techies  would  consider  it 
a  blow  to  their  status  if  they  had  to  use 
anything  but  the  biggest  and  best.  That 
can  run  up  the  DBC  to  between  $12,000 
and  $15,000  because  the  equipment 
consumes  large  amounts  of  unproduc¬ 
tive  labor. 

Most  of  the  excessive  total  cost  of 
ownership  figures  can  be  found  among 
those  users  who  will  be  the  most  vocal 
in  defending  their  unique  computer 
configurations.  I  have  found  cases  where 
it’s  much  less  expensive  to  give  such  a 
complainer  two  computers:  one  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  and  another  that  con¬ 
forms  to  corporate  standards.  After  all, 
the  cost  of  hardware  is  now  less  than 
35  cents  per  hour,  which  is  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  nuisance  one  can  create  by  ty¬ 
ing  up  support  staff  that  costs  $40  per 
hour. 

Then  there  are  the  IUCs.  Employees 
waste  time  coping  with  avoidable 
mishaps.  They  also  lose  productivity  be¬ 
cause  they  take  time  to  do  work  for 
which  they  aren’t  qualified.  The  IUCs 
are,  therefore,  related  to  the  employee’s 
compensation  and  the  failure  of  the 
computing  infrastructure  to  eliminate 
avoidable  disruptions. 


The  IUC  for  a  low-reliability  network 
used  by  highly  paid  professionals  can 
run  as  high  as  $11,000.  In  contrast,  a 
high-reliability  network  can  have  an  IUC 
as  low  as  $1,400.  Cutting  back  on  un¬ 
productive  downtime,  for  whatever 
cause,  can  be  the  source  of  enormous 
savings. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EXECUTIVES 

I  believe  most  companies  have  costly 
users,  their  own  equivalent  of  those 
banks’  investment  analysts  and  traders. 
But  how  fast  one  can  slim  down  high 
TCO  depends  on  how  quickly  the  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  IT  can  halt  the  prof¬ 
ligate  practices  that  have  grown  along 
with  the  distribution  of  computing  pow¬ 
er.  Most  of  this  can  be  achieved  by  shift¬ 
ing  much  of  the  labor-intensive  support 
costs  to  sophisticated  network  controls. 
That  requires  standardization  of  operat¬ 
ing  practices  while  finding  solutions  that 
don’t  interfere  with  personal  privacy  and 
individuals'  freedom  to  use  the  comput¬ 
er  for  knowledge  enhancement. 

It  may  take  a  change  in  management 
to  accomplish  that.  (About  40%  of  CIO 
turnover  is  a  harbinger  of  things  to 
come;  see  CW,  Nov.  10.)  But  the  smart 
operators  won’t  wait.  CIOs  can’t  hide  the 
real  costs  of  computing  much  longer. 
Profits  have  been  good  recently  and  in¬ 
terest  rates  low,  but  if  that  changes,  cut¬ 
ting  total  cost  of  ownership  will  be  high 
on  everybody’s  list.  For  the  13  banks, 
we’re  talking  about  reducing  the  TCO 
for  291,000  PCs.  That’s  $1.5  billion  per 
year.  It  will  surely  get  attention  as  soon 
as  top  management  figures  out  what 
TCO  is  all  about. 

The  time  has  come  to  start  extracting 
savings  from  excessive  total  cost  of  own¬ 
ership  before  one  is  mandated  to  do  so 
under  duress  that  involves  a  hasty  tran¬ 
sition.  A  CIO  must  act  now  to  cut  the 
excess  from  TCO  or  be  forced  to  do  it 
later  —  and  have  to  hunt  for  a  new  job 
at  the  same  time.  □ 


Strassmann  (www.strassmann.com) 
favors  cutting  avoidable  operating  costs 
before  requesting  funds  for  worthwhile  new 
investments  in  information  management. 


Users  get  techie 


Are  users  behaving  more  study  by  Forrester  Research, 
like  iT  professionals?  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Yes,  according  to  a  recent  Forrester’s  study  of  453 

employees  at  North 
American  corpora¬ 
tions  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with 
more  than  1,000  em¬ 
ployees  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

►  Twenty-two  percent 
are  performing  tasks 
that  IT  people  do. 


More  than  half  of  them  have 
written  macros;  about  a  third 
have  downloaded  an  applica¬ 
tion. 

►  Fifty-nine  percent  of  those 
advanced  users  share  their 
work,  mostly  with  people  in 
their  workgroup.  But  about 
9%  of  all  advanced  users 
share  it  with  people  outside 
their  companies. 

►  More  than  half  of  ail  users 
want  to  learn  more  IT.  Thirty- 


three  percent  want  to  learn 
advanced  functions  in  an  ap¬ 
plication,  28%  want  to  know 
how  to  access  and  analyze 
data,  and  27%  yearn  to 
create  applications. 

So,  what  does  all  this 
mean?  it’s  just  more  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  role  of  corpo¬ 
rate  IS  is  to  enable,  guide 
and  contract  technology  work 
done  by  others. 

“We  think  by  2002,  up  to 


, 


70%  of  IT  deliverables  will 
come  from  someone  who  is 
not  an  IS  employee,”  says 
Waverly  Deutsch,  director  of 
computing  strategies  at  For¬ 
rester.  But  IS  will  still  be  in 
charge  of  managing  those 
deliverables  as  well  as  big 
systems,  he  says. 

The  research  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  June  and  August  and 
appears  in  a  report  titled 
“Tapping  IT  Volunteers.” 
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Buyer's  Guide 


PRODUCT  REVIEW:  Borland's  JBuilder  is  suitable  for  enterprise-class  applications 
SNEAK  PEEK:  The  midrange  will  remain  the  sweet  spot  in  the  notebook  market 


THE  PRINCE  OF  IDEs 


By  Howard  Millman 


Borland’s  JBuilder  Pro 
offers  developers  a 
flexible,  productive 
tool  set  that’s  easy  to  learn 
and  live  with.  Designed  to 
produce  100%  Pure  Java  ap¬ 
plications,  this  platform- 
independent,  integrated  de¬ 
velopment  environment 
(IDE)  delivers  a  wide  range 
of  one-size-fits-all  database 
connectivity  options.  High¬ 
speed  native  driver  options 
are  available.  It  features  an 
intuitively  integrated  and  re¬ 
sponsive  interface  that  ac¬ 
celerates  switching  between 
tools  and  a  two-way  source 
code  viewer  that  synchro¬ 
nizes  syntactical  text  with 
visual  code. 
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JBuilder's  Beans  Express  speeds  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  pure  JavaBean  components 


Despite  JBuilder  Pro’s  sweepingly 
comprehensive  tool  set,  new  devel¬ 


opers  and  those  new  to  Java  can 
come  up  to  speed  in  as  little  as  two 
weeks  with  the  help  of  the  tool  set’s 
extensive  online  and  printed  docu¬ 
mentation,  helpful  wizards  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Previous  users  of  Borland’s 
Delphi  products  will  find  learning 
even  easier  than  will  other  users  be¬ 
cause  JBuilder  Pro’s  IDE  shares  a 
common  look  and  feel  with  its  rela¬ 
tives.  It  is  built  around  an  open  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  you  can  customize 
the  IDE  and  add  third-party  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  testing,  version 
control,  editors,  wizards,  JavaBeans 
and  applets. 

JBuilder,  like  rival  products  Visual 
Cafe  from  Symantec  Corp.  and  Java 
Workshop  from  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.,  suffers  from  Java’s  sluggish 
runtime  execution,  but  Borland 
makes  the  best  out  of  Java’s 
strengths. 

THREE'S  COMPANY 

Borland’s  JBuilder  family  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  products:  JBuilder 
Pro  is  for  experienced  developers 
who  create  Pure  Java  business 
and  database  applications,  applets 
and  JavaBeans.  JBuilder  Standard 
is  for  novices  who  want  experi¬ 
ence  creating  Pure  Java  Java¬ 
Beans,  applets  and  rudimentary 
applications.  JBuilder  Client/ 
Server  Suite  creates  multitier, 
scalable,  database  access  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  be  used  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  environments.  It  in¬ 
cludes  stored  procedure  data 
sets,  Intersolv,  Inc.’s  PVCS  Ver¬ 
sion  Manager,  Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Architecture 
(CORBA)  support  and  an  expanded 
number  of  SQL  tools.  Client/Server 
Suite,  not  ready  in  time  for  my  re¬ 


view,  is  slated  to  ship 
this  month. 

I  used  JBuilder  Pro, 
testing  its  rapid  appli¬ 
cation  development 
(RAD)  features  to  build 
Java-Bean  components 
and  a  Java  applet.  It 
was  like  using  a  race¬ 
horse  to  plow  a  veg¬ 
etable  garden;  it’s  clear 
JBuilder  Pro  can  ac¬ 
complish  considerably 
more  than  this. 


PIECES  OF  THE 
WHOLE 

The  program’s  strong 
project  management 
features  include  Bor¬ 
land’s  Workbench,  a 
high-productivity  IDE 
that  displays  essential 
development  tools,  menus  and  a 
Component  Palette  in  a  unified,  log¬ 
ical  arrangement.  AppBrowser,  a 
dominant  part  of  the  IDE,  cycles 
through  several  panes,  depending 
on  the  task  at  hand.  For  example, 
you  can  display  a  project  browser, 
directory  browser,  graphical  debug¬ 
ger,  class  hierarchy  browser,  search 
results  or  the  two-way  source  code 
editor.  That  arrangement  boosts  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  eases  team  develop¬ 
ment  coordination  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  assumes  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  syntactical  and  visual 
code  in  sync.  It  also  simplifies  shut¬ 
tling  between  tasks,  such  as  building 
a  JavaBean  and  then  jumping  into 
the  application  that  uses  it. 

A  key  feature  of  the  Class/Proper¬ 
ty  Browser  is  that  it  lets  you  browse 
classes,  variables,  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces  and  JavaBeans 
that  you  refer  to  even  if  they  aren’t 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

JBuilder  Pro, 

The  Prince  of  IDEs 

BORLAND  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

Scotts  Valley,  Calif. 

(8oo)  233-2444 
unviv.borIand.com 


Pros:  Superbly  integrated;  100%  Pure  Java  code;  rela¬ 
tively  flat  learning  curve,  especially  for  previous  Bor¬ 
land  users;  fully  supports  Java  Development  Kit  1.1. 
The  forthcoming  client/server  version  will  offer  ver¬ 
sions  control,  CORBA  and  more  SQL  tools. 

Cons:  Java’s  runtime  execution  is  sluggish,  as  it  is  with 
JBuilder’s  competitors. 

Development  platforms:  Windows  95  and  NT 

Price:  JBuilder  Professional  —  $299  upgrade/ 

$799  otherwise 
JBuilder  Standard  —  $99 
JBuilder  Client/Server  —  $2,495 


an  integral  part  of  your  project.  The 
Browser  provides  many  ways  to  nav¬ 
igate  to  these  files  and  simplifies  de¬ 
bugging  by  analyzing  third-party 
classes  that  lack  documentation. 

The  two-way  editor  is  easy  to  use 
and  provides  a  range  of  mapping 
schemes.  You  can’t  customize  the 
keystrokes,  but  you  can  add  your  fa¬ 
vorite  editor  if  its  layout  isn’t  reflect¬ 
ed.  It  makes  you  more  productive 
and  lets  you  choose  an  editing 
scheme  you  have  used  before  rather 
than  having  to  learn  one  of  JBuilder 
Pro’s  editors.  And  Borland  claims 
that  J  Builder  Pro’s  incremental  com¬ 
piler  crunches  up  to  10,000  lines  of 
code  per  second  (after  the  initial 
compile,  which  runs  slower).  We 
had  to  accept  the  company’s  word 
rather  than  test  that  claim. 

Minor  time-savers  include  easy 
bookmarking  in  the  two-way  editor. 
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You  can  create,  jump  to  and  delete  bookmarks 
with  keystrokes,  rather  than  the  more  common 
—  and  more  chafing  —  dialog  box.  The  visual 
Component  Palette  and  Object  Gallery  likewise 
increase  productivity. 

The  Component  Palette  includes  several 
dozen  prebuilt  JavaBeans  with  source  code. 
You  can  add  customized  or  third-party  compo¬ 
nents.  Sample  JavaBeans  include  Beanlnfo, 
OK/Cancel  and  a  Database  Bean  that  acceler¬ 
ates  visual  database  layout.  The  Object 
Gallery’s  shortcuts  (files,  wizards  and  code 
snippets),  plus  predefined  reusable  objects,  will 
further  unburden  developers. 

PAIN-FREE,  ALMOST 

The  documentation,  wizards  and  samples 
make  it  relatively  painless  for  a  beginner  to  get 
started  and  are  helpful  even  for  experienced 
developers.  1  appreciated  J  Builder  Pro’s  nu¬ 
merous  wizards,  especially  the  Interaction  Wiz¬ 
ard,  which  helps  you  link  elements  from  Sun’s 
Java  Development  Kit  i.i,  JBuilder  Pro  and 
third-party  JavaBean  components,  often  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  additional  code. 

JBuilder  Pro’s  graphical  debugger,  developed 
specifically  to  debug  Java  code,  has  all  the 
timesaving  features  expected  in  a  RAD  tool  set. 
It’s  so  easy  to  use  that  even  novices  can  master 
it  in  hours.  A  key  feature  of  the  debugger  — 
the  execution  log  —  displays  the  output  from 
the  current  run  in  one  of  the  debugger’s 
panes.  If  you  have  multiple  projects  open,  say 
when  building  multiple  class  libraries  simulta¬ 
neously,  the  log’s  tabs  keep  output  reports  iso¬ 
lated,  thereby  minimizing  code  chaos. 

DataExpress  provides  database  connectivity 
aids,  especially  for  applications  that  will  run 
over  the  Internet  or  an  intranet.  It  communi¬ 
cates  using  native  drivers,  Java  Database  Con¬ 
nectivity  (JDBC)  drivers  and  a  JDBC/Open 
Database  Connectivity  (ODBC)  bridge.  I  creat¬ 
ed  a  small  database  to  get  a  feel  for  how  Data¬ 
Express  worked.  Its  intelligent  design  and  clear 
tutorial  made  it  relatively  painless. 

Java  Open  Database  Connectivity,  analogous 
to  Microsoft’s  ODBC,  offers  the  convenience 
of  attaching  to  a  wide  variety  of  databases.  I’d 
recommend  that  if  you  build  applications  de¬ 
signed  to  connect  to  a  specific  database,  check 
with  that  database’s  vendor  to  see  if  it  offers  a 
Pure  Java  driver. 

Data  Gateway,  optionally  available  for 
JBuilder  Pro  but  bundled  with  Client/Server 
Suite,  allows  applications  and  applets  to  run 
within  a  client-side  World  Wide  Web  browser. 
It  supports  partitioning,  which  makes  it  well- 
suited  for  building  thin  clients. 

Borland’s  genesis  was  in  application  devel¬ 
opment  tools  and  languages.  JBuilder  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  company  knows  how  to  listen 
to  and  understand  the  needs  of  developers. 
Overall,  this  is  certainly  among  the  best  of  the 
second-generation  Pure  Java  RAD  tools.  □ 

Millman  operates  the  Data  System  Services 
Group,  a  vendor-independent  consultancy.  He 
can  be  reached  at  (914)  271-6883  or  hmillman 
@  ibm.net. 


Sneak  peek: 


NOTEBOOKS 


By  Amy  Malloy 


Although  the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  the  note¬ 
book  arena  will  still  be  in  what  the  indus¬ 
try  calls  the  sweet  spot  —  notebooks  that 
cost  $2,500  to  $3,000  and  weigh  between 
6  and  8  pounds  —  look  to  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  market  to  find  innovation,  say  industry 
analysts  who  Computerworld  asked  to  comment  on  the 
1998  crop  of  notebooks. 

Featherweights 

Expect  a  lot  of  developments  in  the  lighter  product  area. 
More  machines  will  weigh  4  pounds  or  less.  “The  target 
will  be  4  pounds  or  below  for  folks  wanting  to  differen¬ 
tiate  themselves  as  having  a  light  product,”  says  Rob  En- 
derle,  a  senior  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group,  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Analysts  warn  that  there  are 
trade-offs  —  primarily  er¬ 
gonomics  —  with  products  that 
weigh  only  a  few  pounds  and 
have  undersized  keyboards. 
Mininotebooks,  such  as  Toshiba 
America,  Inc.’s  Libretto  and  Mit¬ 
subishi  Electric  Corp.’s  Amity, 
fall  somewhere  between  a  laptop  and  a  handheld.  They 
typically  weigh  less  than  3  pounds,  use  a  Pentium 
processor  and  run  Windows  95 
rather  than  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  CE  or  a  proprietary  handheld 
operating  system. 

Right  now,  mininotebooks  cost  be¬ 
tween  $2,000  and  $2,500.  Next 
spring,  prices  should  drop  dramati¬ 
cally  to  about  $1,000.  That  will  make 
them  a  much  more  viable  option  for 
people  who  want  a  second  device  in 
addition  to  their  existing  desktop  or 
notebook  system,  says  Katrina  Dalhquist,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  (I DC)  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

However,  Ken  Dulaney,  vice  president  of  mobile  com¬ 
puting  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  says 
the  outlook  for  mininotebooks  isn’t  promising.  Gartner 
predicts  that  the  mininotebook  is  going  to  fail,  captur¬ 
ing  less  than  5%  of  the  market.  Dulaney  suggests  only 
experienced  notebook  buyers  venture  into  this  market. 

The  new  buzzword  in  portable  computing  could  be 
“ultra-ultraportables,”  says  Mike  McGuire,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  The  ultra-ultraportable  mar¬ 
ket  represents  a  class  of  products  that  in  the  past  may 
have  been  grouped  with  mininotebooks.  They  will  ap¬ 
pear  early  next  year  and  run  Windows  CE  2.0.  They  will 
weigh  1.5  to  3  pounds  and  will  use  solid-state  storage. 

Heavyweights 

At  the  other  end  of  the  notebook  spectrum,  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  supemotebooks  and  transportables  will  appear 
early  next  year.  Supernotebooks  will  run  both  mobile 
and  desktop  technologies  —  desktop-style  CPUs  and 
hard  drives  —  and  weigh  somewhere  between  8  and  10 
pounds,  McGuire  says.  The  battery  will  be  optional  be¬ 
cause  supercomputers  will  be  used  differently  from 
standard  notebooks,  he  says. 


Transportables  are  part  of 
the  higher-end  niche.  They  will 
be  lighter  than  transportables 
of  the  past,  weighing  about 
15  pounds,  McGuire  says. 

Transportables  will  run  desktop 
parts,  but  the  use  of  a  LCD 
screen  will  keep  them  priced  in 
the  high-end  notebook  range. 

Typical  users  will  include  auditors  and  engineers  who 
remain  at  a  site  for  an  extended  amount  of  time. 

Midweights 

The  middleweight  products  will  still  represent  the  bulk 
of  the  notebook  sales,  although  they  are  going  to  slim 
down,  perhaps  shedding  a  couple  of  pounds. 

“Thin  and  wide  is  the  phrase  for  1998,”  Dulaney  says. 
Notebooks  that  now  weigh  6  to  8  pounds  will  weigh  be¬ 
tween  4  and  6  pounds.  These  new  midweight  systems 
appearing  in  mid  to  late  1998  will  be  able  to  handle  op¬ 
tion  combinations  previously  limited  to  high-end  note¬ 
books  —  options  such  as  a  second  battery  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  floppy  drives  and  CD-ROM  drives. 

Price 

Although  some  changes  in  technology  will  reduce  note¬ 
book  prices  a  bit,  don’t  expect  dramatic  price  drops  over 
the  next  year,  analysts  say.  For 
starters,  wider  use  of  high-reso¬ 
lution  dual-scan  displays  will 
bring  prices  down,  but  the 
amount  won’t  be  clear  until  the 
middle  of  next  year,  according  to 
Enderle.  That  will  be  seen  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  midrange  and  low- 
end  markets;  high-end  note¬ 
books  will  continue  to  use 
thin-film  transistor  screens. 

At  the  high  end,  where  14-in.  screens  are  becoming 
more  common,  larger  screens  will  cost  more,  neutraliz¬ 
ing  the  price  drops  for  RAM  and  hard  drives,  says 
Phillip  Redman,  a  senior  analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group 
in  Boston. 

Processors/Speed 

Following  the  Intel  Corp.  processor  cycle,  notebooks  will 
increase  in  speed;  by  the  end  of  next  year,  notebooks  will 
use  Pentium  II  technology.  Expect  to  see  at  least  300- 
MHz  CPUs  on  high-end  notebooks  and  a  jump  from  133 
MHz  to  200  MHz  in  the  lower 
end,  Dulaney  says. 

The  mobile  Pentium  II  proces¬ 
sor,  code-named  Deschutes,  will 
be  used  in  notebooks  and  other 
computers  as  well,  but  mobile 
users  benefit  the  most  because  of 
the  lower  power  consumption  it 
offers,  Dulaney  says. 

Deschutes  will  appear  around 
the  second  quarter  of  next  year  or 
end  of  the  first  quarter,  Dalhquist  predicts.  □ 

Malloy  is  Computerworld’ s  associate  editor,  Buyer’s  guide. 
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Source:  Dataquest 
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In  Depth 


THESE  ARE  HARD  TIMES  FOR  APPLE  LOYALISTS.  RED  INK,  BOARDROOM  SOAP 
OPERAS,  MICROSOFT'S  $150  MILLION  PAT  ON  THE  HEAD.  BUT  DID  YOU  EVER  SEE 
A  DOS  TATTOO?  AN  ODE  TO  ORACLE?  APPLE  IS  AS  MUCH  ABOUT  LIFESTYLE  AS 
COMPUTING.  TO  THE  TRUE  BELIEVERS,  LIFE  ITS  OWN  SELF  WILL  BE  ... 


"Barbarians  at  the  Gates:  Angry 
Apple  Activists  in  the  Microsoft 
Millennium."  Let's  get  started. 

Today,  we’ll  explore  how  the  latest  big  changes 
at  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  are  affecting  the  devoted 
Macintosh  programmers  and  users  in  your  orga¬ 
nization.  We’ll  hear  from  actual  Mac  fanatics,  in¬ 
cluding  some  who  are  bruised  and  bitter. 

Now,  I  know  many  of  you  think  Mac  Moonies 
deserve  nothing  more  than  a  resounding,  “What 
took  you  so  long?”  and  a  canceled  MacWeek  sub¬ 
scription. 

If  you  suffered  years  of  snide  snipes  at  “Win- 
doze”  and  “PeeCees,”  it’s  easy  to  scorn  Apple  loy¬ 
alists  as  preachy  technosnobs  who  would  spend 
hours  spewing  technical  trivia  that  “proved”  Ap¬ 
ple’s  superiority  until  you  cried  uncle  and  signed 
off  on  the  damned  overpriced  stuff  just  to  make 
them  go  away. 

{Hyperventilates,  sips  water.  Sym¬ 
pathetic  nods  from  audience.} 

But  peel  back  those  sour  skins,  and  you’ll  find 
many  folks  with  the  mix  of  passion,  intellect  and 
loyalty  you  want  and  need  in  your  technology  or¬ 
ganization.  By  and  large,  the  Mac  faithful  care 
deeply  about  technological  elegance  and  excel¬ 
lence,  about  ease  of  use,  about  innovation  and 
creative  thought,  about  an  organization’s  — 
maybe  even  society’s  —  soul.  You  could  do 
worse. 

And  let’s  be  realistic:  Even  if  Apple  tanks, 
you’ve  still  got  bushels  of  money  sunk  into  Macs 
and  software.  The  stuff  won’t  become  compost 
any  time  soon.  In  fact,  World  Wide  Web  com¬ 
merce  and  the  Internet  could  make  Macs  even 
more  important. 

So  it’s  in  everybody’s  best  interest  to  find  ways 
to  graft  the  old  and  the  new. 


By  Joseph  E.  Maqlitta  } 


Now  let’s  meet  some  Mac  fanatics.  Can  we  dim 
the  lights,  please? 

{SLIDE:  Close-up  of  Mac  tattoo.} 

Let’s  start  with  T.  f.  He  and  the  next  fellow  will 
give  you  some  idea  about  the  depth  of  emotion 
and  loyalty  here. 

It’s  late  November  in  Chicago.  But  T.  J.  —  his 
full  name  is  Todd  Jarrad  —  isn’t  afraid  to  bare  his 
left  shoulder  and  show  off . . .  look  at  this  ...  a 
Mac  tattoo.  This  28-year-old  multimedia  design¬ 
er  at  Absolute  Graphics,  Inc.  in  Chicago  proudly 
explained  that  this  is  the  “Picasso”  Mac  logo, 
popular  a  few  years  ago.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  saw  an  “Internet  Explorer  2.0”  tattoo? 

Next  slide,  please. 

{SLIDE:  MAC  MAVN  license  plate.} 

I  love  this  one.  MAC  MAVN.  This  van  belongs 
to  Scott  Goldman,  president  of  Web  and  Email 
Wireless  NOW  in  Calabasas,  Calif.,  and  a  partner 
in  Strategis  Group  in  Washington.  This  is  loyalty 
to  die  for. 

I  think  everybody  will  remember  the  next  slide. 

{SLIDE:  Screen  capture  from  clas¬ 
sic  1984  Apple  TV  advertisement. 
Spontaneous  applause,  cries 
of  "Bravo!"} 

Remember  when  it  seemed  Apple  really  could 
break  the  IBM/ Intel  spell?  Greg  Wetterau  sure 
does  —  even  13  years  later.  Let’s  listen  to  Wetter¬ 
au,  a  forced  convert  to  Windows  who  now  works 
at  Economic  and  Engineering  Services,  Inc.  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.: 

“I  still  can’t  stop  picturing  that  gigantic  screen, 
with  the  huge  face  of  that  man  with  glasses, 
looming  over  the  crowd  of  helpless  people.  I  kept 
waiting  for  someone  to  come  running  through 


the  doors  to  break  the  trance  and  save  the  day.  It 
never  happened.” 

Does  anybody  else  find  that  really  sad?  You’re 
nodding  in  the  front  there,  ma’am.  It  is  sad,  isn’t 
it?  Believe  it  or  not,  though,  Wetterau  is  hopeful: 

“Microsoft  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  the  efficiency 
of  the  Mac  OS.  Perhaps  they’ll  finally  work  out 
some  of  the  bugs  from  their  own  system.  Per¬ 
haps  my  computer  will  stop  freezing  up  every 
day,  and  my  recycle  bin  won’t  destroy  my  files  all 
the  time.  Perhaps  I’ll  finally  figure  out  how  to  use 
this  stinking  thing.” 

Forgive  Mr.  Wetterau’s  bitterness,  folks.  You’d 
be  gassy,  too,  if  you’d  watched  great  technology 
rot  on  the  tree  for  15  years. 

Think  about  what  Apple  Nation  has  suffered 
recently.  Just  as  it  was  getting  over  his  loss,  Steve 
Jobs  returns.  Then  Apple  accepts  $150  million  of 
Microsoft  fertilizer.  OK,  OK,  it’s  officially  an  “eq¬ 
uity  stake.”  Then  Michael  Dell  says  if  he  were 
CEO,  he’d  stuff  Apple  down  the  Insinkerator. 

The  latest  humiliations?  New  reports  that  Bill 
Gates  long  ago  urged  Jobs  to  license  third  parties. 
Then  Apple  starts  pushing  Rhapsody  and  Open- 
Step  Yellow  Box  to  create  PC  and  Windows- 
compatible  applications.  And  the  new  G3  com¬ 
puters  don’t  even  have  a  name,  for  pity’s  sake!  All 
the  while,  company  execs  are  bailing  out  as  fast 
as  they  print  out  their  resumes. 

Let’s  keep  listening  as  Apple  runs  the  user 
gauntlet . . . 

“Licensing  was  a  good  idea  that  was  handled 
entirely  wrong  at  Cupertino." 

This  is  Steve  Krause,  a  Mac  programmer  at 
Dennis  Jose  &  Associates  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  What  was  the  problem,  Steve? 

“Greed,  paranoia,  self-absorption  and  greed. 
The  shame  is  that  a  truly  superior  hardware  and 
operating  system  will  be  forgotten  in  less  than  a 
half-dozen  years.” 

Ouch.  Next  slide,  please. 

Here’s  a  good  one.  It’s  an  excerpt  from  author 
and  Brooklyn  Polytech  teacher  Elliotte  Rusty 
Harold  explaining  why  he’s  halting  work  on  The 
Well  Connected  Mac,  an  online  trove  of  Mac  info. 
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There's  devotion,  and 


then  there's  devotion. 
Absolute  Graphics' 


Todd  Jarrad  proudly 
displays  his  Picasso- 
style  Mac  tattoo. 
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A  Mac  affirmation 

I  I  am  a  PC  convert. 

I  I  have  been  disheartened  recently,  but  I  love  and  believe 
in  the  Mac. 

I  I  have  never  experienced  a  product  that  so  fulfilled  and 
exceeded  all  my  hopes  for  it. 

I  I  cannot  even  look  at  a  Windows  machine. 

I  I  have  to  believe  that  Apple  will  turn  it  around. 

I  It  is  a  much  better  way  to  work  in  the  electronic  world. 

I  It  will  be  really  sad  to  have  to  live  in  a  world  where  such 
a  better  product  could  not  survive. 

I  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  does  not  happen  (as  little 
as  I  may  be  able  to  do). 

I  I  cannot  keep  quiet  when  the  market  leader’s  mediocre 
product  controls  the  majority  of  humanity’s  access  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  existence. 

I  I  will  buy  Macs  as  long  as  they  make  them. 

■  I  will  use  them  long  after. 

I  And  I  truly  mean  the  cliche,  “You  can  have  my  Mac _ 

when  you  pry  the  mouse  from  my  cold,  dead  fingers.” 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  68 

{SLIDE:  Screen  capture  of 
www.macfaq.com  home  page.} 

“I  hoped  to  counterpoint  the  mindless 
evangelism  promulgated  by  Guy  Kawasa¬ 
ki  and  his  dittoheads.  He  probably  did 
more  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  Mac 
than  [Jimmy]  Swaggart  did  to  Christiani¬ 
ty.  In  the  last  year  or  so,  Kawasaki’s  an¬ 
tics  have  pounded  the  final  nails  into  Ap¬ 
ple’s  coffin  in  corporate  sites.” 

Whoa,  fella!  Is  it  getting  warm  in 
here? 

Let’s  change  gears  for  a  minute  and 
talk  about  vendors.  Remember  that  Jack- 
son  Five  hit,  [sings]  “One  bad  apple  don’t 
spoil  the  whole  bunch  .  . Well,  it  does, 
according  to  some  business  partners 
who  say  bobbing  with  Apple  snapped 
their  necks. 

Take  Don  Cook.  He  spent  four  years 
marketing  Mac  products,  first  for  Word¬ 
Perfect  Corp. 

“In  that  time  I  watched  a  lifetime’s 
worth  of  mistakes,  missed  opportunities, 
masterful  marketing  and  misinforma¬ 
tion.” 

Cook  helped  relaunch  WordPerfect  for 
Macintosh.  It  did  great  —  until  Novell 
arrived.  Novell  obviously  wasn’t  too  high 
on  Apple’s  antics,  either,  so  it  plucked 
the  Mac  division  and  sold  it  to  Corel. 
Crunch! 

Cook  then  joined  a  small  Israeli  Mac¬ 
intosh  software  company  trying  to  build 
a  U.S.  presence.  The  company  soon  be¬ 
came  an  OpenDoc  darling,  shown  off  by 


Here  are  some  tips,  harvested  from 
some  pretty  smart  people,  that  can 
help  IS  managers  handle  Mac 
Moonies  in  their  organization. 

•  Let  them  chew  a  while  longer.  If 
your  Mac  users  aren’t  hurting  anyone, 
let  them  be.  Eventually,  you  may  have 
to  switch  them  to  Wiritel  —  let  them 
enjoy  the  warm  glow  while  it  lasts. 

t  Spit  them  out  If  you  need  new  sys¬ 
tems  or  applications  that  run  only  on 
Windows,  swallow  hard,  and  do  it.  If 
you  have  some  extra  change,  you  can 


Apple  at  many  internal  and  external 
briefings.  Then  Apple  killed  OpenDoc. 
Double  crunch!  Here’s  Cook  again: 

“The  owners  of  our  small  company 
lost  all  confidence  and  belief  in  Apple 
and  the  Macintosh.  They  discontinued 
funding  our  efforts,  and  our  company 
went  out  of  business.” 

Cook  says  Apple  has  caused  him 
much  personal  and  professional  un¬ 
pleasantness. 

Next  slide,  please. 

{SLIDE:  Enzo  Torresi) 

Anybody  know  this  man?  He’s  Enzo 
Torresi.  Back  in  the  1980s,  Torresi 
founded  Business  Land,  a  computer  re¬ 
tail  chain.  His  latest  job  is  heading  Pow¬ 
er  Computing  Corp.  He  was  too  classy  to 
bad-mouth  Apple  to  me.  But  guess 
which  major  Mac  clone  maker  suddenly 
finds  itself  a  Wintel  convert? 

We  don’t  have  time  to  review  it  here, 
but  please  take  the  handout  on  your 
chairs.  It’s  a  recent  column  by  syndicat¬ 
ed  columnist  Reid  Goldsborough.  Let 
me  read  a  couple  of  key  sentences: 

"Apple  is  in  such  dire  straits  largely 
because  of  the  loyalty  of  Mac  fanatics. 
Apple  . . .  with  such  a  loyal  user  base,  got 
complacent  —  even  lazy.  It  felt  that  be¬ 
cause  the  Mac  was  so  much  better  than 
any  PC  on  the  market,  customers  would 
keep  buying  at  inflated  prices." 

Goldsborough  goes  on  to  point  out  — 
correctly,  I  believe  —  that  a  healthy  Ap¬ 
ple  is  needed  to  loosen  Microsoft’s  grip 


buy  Power  Macs,  which  will  let  fans 
swing  both  ways.  Otherwise,  tell  the 
True  Believers  you  don’t  like  this  any 
more  than  they  do.  After  all,  you’ll 
fork  out  plenty  for  new  systems,  soft¬ 
ware,  training,  etc. 

1  Plant  new  seeds.  A  middle  ground. 
If  you  know  you’ll  be  switching  down 
the  road,  start  tilling  now.  Stress  obvi¬ 
ous  Wintel  strengths  such  as  cost  and 
software  base.  Mac  maniacs  are  a 
windy  lot,  so  you’ll  have  to  decide 
how  much  discussion  and  debate  you 
can  stomach.  —  Joseph  E.  Maglitta 


on  the  industry’s,  um,  Adam’s  apple. 

Well,  it’s  almost  noon,  so  let’s  take 
a  minute  to  pull  all  this  together. 

First,  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
Applesoft?  Do  you  like  MicroApple 
better? 

Will  Apple  follow  Altair  [scattered 
applause]  in  the  Museum  of  Obsolete 
and  Useless  Computers? 

{SLIDE:  Altair  80} 

Or  will  switching  to  direct,  Inter- 
net-based  sales  help  Jobs  &  Co.  ring 
Dell’s  bells? 

Industry  analysts  aren’t  sure  what 
will  happen.  [Cry  of  “So,  what  else 
is  new?”  Laughter,  hoots.]  But  let’s 
face  it,  Apple  and  Macs  aren’t  going 
anywhere,  and  neither  are  the  devo¬ 
tees. 

As  MAC  MAVN  Scott  Goldman 
asks:  “When  is  Apple  going  to  give 
me  justification  to  defend  them?” 

There  may  be  hope.  Witness  this 
E-mail  from  Jeff  Wilson,  a  software 
engineer  at  TransCore,  Inc.,  a  division 
of  San  Diego-based  Science  Applica¬ 
tions  International  Corp. 

“Non-Mac  computer  users  often  as¬ 
sume  that  to  choose  the  Mac,  you’d 
have  to  be  misinformed,  crazy  or  a 
zealot.  I  am  none  of  these.  For  15 
years  I’ve  been  a  professional  pro¬ 


grammer,  using  CP/M,  DOS,  Win¬ 
dows,  Windows  95,  NT,  OS/2, 
NextStep  and  various  flavors  of  Unix 
eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  I 
use  a  Mac  at  home  as  my  computing 
platform  of  choice.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  incredible  amounts  of  loyalty, 
zealousness  or  courage  to  be  a  Mac 
user.  It  can  be,  simply,  a  rational  deci¬ 
sion.” 

I’d  like  to  close  with  a  moving  mes¬ 
sage  from  Keith  Feinstein.  He  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  Electronics  Conservancy,  Inc. 
in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  a  creative  firm 
that  recently  finished  a  museum  exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  history  of  video  games 
( www.videotopia.com ).  I  took  the  liberty 
of  formatting  his  E-mail.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  as  moving  as  I  did. 

Slide,  please. 

{SLIDE:  Screen  capture  of 
a  Mac  affirmation  (above), 
followed  by  30  seconds  of 
introspective  silence.} 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  ends 
my  planned  presentation. 

Questions?  □ 


Maglitta  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  His  Internet  address  is 
jmaglitta@earthlink.net. 


Can't  live  with  ’em . . . 


Microsoft  cuts 
cost-saving 
licensing 
feature 


Corel  continues 
its  commitment 


to  concurrent  licensing 

Concurrent  usage:  the  numbers  speak  loud  and  clear 


Scenario:  Customer  purchases 
upgrade  licenses  for  a  5,000 
user  account  with  3,000 
concurrent  users*. 


Corel® 

WordPerfecP 
Suite  8 


Microsoft® 
Office  97 


Your 

Savings 


$288,000  $855,000 


Concurrent  usage,  a  no-charge  feature  in  the  Corel  License 
Program,  saves  you  money  and  delivers  cutting-edge  software 

COREL  LICENSE  PROGRAM  {q  ft (/  yOUf  employees. 


Because  concurrent  usage  allows  you  to  purchase  licenses  for  only  the  number  of 
simultaneous  users  of  an  application,  it’s  an  important  cost-saving  for 
organizations— and  part  of  Corel’s  commitment  to  offer  flexible  software  solutions 
that  make  the  most  of  your  IT  investment.  In  fact,  three  out  of  four  Corel  licensing 
customers  take  full  advantage  of  the  concurrent  usage  benefit. 

Award-winning  applications — including  Corel®  WordPerfect®  and 
CorelDRAW™— together  with  comprehensive  licensing  options,  boost  employee 
productivity,  reduce  training  and  maintenance  costs,  and  ease  administration. 
Effectively  lowering  your  total  cost  of  ownership.  Corel — smart  business  solutions  for 
today’s  corporate  environment. 

Corel:  Corporate  Compatible 


This  advertisement  was  designed  and  created  using  award-winning  Corel 
graphics  software. 

Copyright  ©  1997  Corel  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Corel,  WordPerfect,  CLP  Universal  and 
CorelDRAW  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Corel  Corporation  or  Corel  Corporation  Limited. 
Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  product,  font  and  company  names 
and  logos  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 

*CLP  Universal™  suggested  list  price  (December  1997)  of  $96  per  user  for  3,000  concurrent  users  of 
Corel  WordPerfect  Suite  8  Upgrade  license.  Microsoft*  Select  suggested  list  price  (September  1997)  of 
$171  per  user  for  5,000  users  of  Microsoft  Office  97  Version  Upgrade  license.  All  prices  listed  in  US$. 


For  more  information,  please  contact  your  local 
Corel®  Authorized  Reseller  or  visit  www.corel.com. 


Mark  said,  “As  good  as  new? 
You  are  lucky,  Judy.” 


Judy  said,  “Yes.  I  am  lucky. 
We  are  all  lucky.” 


As  Good  As  New 


Mark  said,  “I  thought 
your  old  computer  system 
was  junk.” 


Judy  said,  “Not  anymore! 
With  100%  Pure  Java  " 
it  works  as  good  as  new.” 


max-i-miz-es  in-tra-net  in-vest-ment 


en-a-bles  net-work  com-put-ers 


u-til-iz-es  ex-ist-ing  in-fra-struc-ture 


Pure  and  Simple. 


To  see  how  leading  banks,  freight  carriers  and  telecom  firms  use  100%  Pure  Java, 

visit  http://java.sun.com/100percent/benefits.html  or  simply  call  us  at  1-800-528-2763. 


BREWED  BY 


microsystems 


©  1997  Sun  Microsystems,  Iuc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo,  Java,  100%  Pure  Java  and  the  100%  Pure  Java  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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IT  Careers 


astonish  even  Darwin. 


by  Leslie  Goff 


Once  a  jack-of-all-trades  position  respon 
sible  for  the  graphic  design,  content,  Hyper 
text  Markup  Language  (HTML) 
programming,  maintenance 
and  updates  of  a  World  Wide 
Web  site  -  not  to  mention  the 
server  hardware  and  software 
-  the  webmaster's  job  these 
days  is  much  more  special¬ 
ized. 

As  electronic  commerce, 
intranets  and  extranets  have 
burst  onto  the  scene  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  more  technical 
expertise  on  top  of  creative 
skills,  a  plethora  of  new  Web- 
related  job  titles  has 
emerged.  Director  of  media 
integration,  Internet  sales  en¬ 
gineer  and  extranet  database 
specialist  are  just  a  few  of 
the  new  positions.  Director  of 
electronic  commerce  has  re¬ 
cently  gone  from  rare  to  com¬ 
monplace  in  the  blink  of  an 
eye. 


Computerworld  spoke 


Jim  Hall 

Director  of  media  integration 
Pseudo  Programs,  Inc.,  an  online  entertain¬ 
ment  production  company,  New  York 
www.pseudo.com 


WHAT  THE  TITLE  MEANS:  “The  job  is 
more  of  a  production  manager  role.  I’m  in  a  funky 
place  in  the  company  because  I  deal  with  everyone  on 
a  daily  basis  —  the  3-D  animators,  the  art  department, 
video  graphics  production,  the  Netcast  engineers,  the 
sound  designers,  the  executive  producers  of  the 
shows,  the  network  administrators,  the  business  de¬ 
velopment  people,  the  software  developers  and  the 
president  [Josh  Harris],  Basically,  if  we  have  a  medi¬ 
um-  to  long-range  project  to  be  managed,  it’s  my  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

DAY-TO-DAY  CHALLENGES:  “Last  night,  I  was  up  all 
night  working  on  our  new  server.  I  purchase  most  of 
the  equipment  and  make  recommendations  about 
what  we  should  buy.  For  an  upcoming  show  called 
“Galactic  Pioneers:  Journey  to  Curium,”  a  sci-fi  ad¬ 
venture  program  we  shot  here  for  RealVideo  broad¬ 
cast,  I  acquired  the  new  gear,  put  the  show  on  the 
schedule  and  established  communication  between  all 
the  parties  involved.  I  storyboarded  it  and  shot  it.  I 
also  developed  the  software  to  drop  ad  blocks  into  the 
video  stream  —  just  like  TV  commercials.  It’s  called 
Flow,  and  I  wrote  it  using  Macromedia’s  Director.” 
SKILLS  REQUIRED:  “You  must  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  well  with  the  creative,  technical  and  business 
people.  You  need  a  very  broad  and  medium-range 


knowledge  of  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ent  things:  HTML,  Java, 
[Virtual  Reality  Modeling 
Language],  Macs  and  PCs, 
analog  and  digital  produc¬ 
tion  and  art.  And  you  need 
to  know  the  language  of 
each  set  of  people.  And  at¬ 
tention  to  detail:  God  is  in 


the  details.” 

PERSONALITY  REQUIRED:  “You  must  have  a  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  for  learning,  and  you  have  to  think  of 
[the  job]  as  play.  If  you  think  of  it  as  work,  then  you’re 
in  the  wrong  business.  As  an  online  entertainment 
company,  we’re  caught  between  the  bit-heads  and  the 
stars,  and  I  get  the  best  of  both  worlds.  For  years,  I 
felt  I  had  two  competing  sides  of  my  personality  — 
the  day  jobs  and  the  night  jobs  —  and  now  I  get  to 
pull  them  both  together.” 

WHY  I  GOT  THIS  JOB:  “I’ve  done  theater,  film,  radio, 
digital  video.  I  know  computers  and  the  ’net.  I’m  get¬ 
ting  a  master’s  in  interactive  telecommunications 
[from  New  York  University],  and  I  went  to  film  school. 
I  was  the  traffic  and  production  manager  for  an  ad 
agency  in  college.  I  know  how  to  talk  to  people  when 
communication  breaks  down.” 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS  FOR  THIS  JOB  TITLE: 
“This  is  a  multithreaded,  multitasking  job.  I  don’t 
think  it  will  stay  that  way.  It’s  like  cells:  They  grow  and 
grow,  and  then  they  start  specializing.  The  jack-of-all- 
trades  on  the  Web  will  likely  last  another  year  or  two, 
but  you  can’t  maintain  that  professionally  for  long. 
Eventually,  it  grows  beyond  you,  and  you  can’t  manage 
it  anymore.” 


with  four  of  the  new  Web  professionals  about 
their  roles,  the  skills  required  and  how  they 
see  the  future  shaping  up. 


New  web  jobs,  page  74 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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David  Jenkins 

Extranet  database  manager 
IntraLinks,  Inc.,  a  developer  of  cus¬ 
tomized  extranets  for  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  industry,  New  York 
www.intralinx.com 

WHAT  THE  TITLE  MEANS:  “I  create  the  databases  for  our  IntraLoan  appli¬ 
cation,  which  automates  large  capital  loans  for  corporate  customers. 
They’re  syndicated  loans:  For  example,  say  John  Deere  wants  to  borrow  half  a 
million  dollars  from  J.  P.  Morgan,  so  Morgan  gets  other  banks  to  join  in.  These 
have  usually  been  managed  by  ‘sneakemet.’  [With  IntraLoan],  we  create  private 
extranets  where  these  deals  can  be  conducted.  [For  each  deal],  I  set  up  a  database 
with  security  features  to  grant  granular  access  —  the  investor,  the  syndicate 
banks  and  the  [loan]  customer  can  each  see  only  certain  information.” 
DAY-TO-DAY  CHALLENGES:  “1  do  the  database  design,  the  graphics  work  and 
the  access  control.  I  develop  internal  applications.  I  deal  with  getting  clients 
comfortable  on  the  ’net.  I  work  closely  with  the  syndicate  banks  to  get  the  doc¬ 
uments  I  need  for  the  database.  A  typical  day  is  8  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  or  later. 
I’m  also  on  a  beeper  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  In  addition  to  my  regular 
duties,  I  put  together  training  manuals  and  job  descriptions,  and  I  do  some 
hiring.  So  there’s  a  lot  of  behind-the-scenes  work  that  is  part  of  the  job  but 
not  part  of  the  job  description.” 

SKILLS  REQUIRED:  “  Lotus  Notes  Domino  is  the  platform.  You  must  under¬ 


stand  the  banks’  networks  . . .  and 
the  Internet,  because  we  have  a  vast 
audience  using  different  browsers 
and  operating  systems,  and  you 
must  be  able  to  troubleshoot  on  the 
phone.  I  use  Photoshop  for  the 
database  look-and-feel  —  you  have 
to  be  familiar  with  GUI  develop¬ 
ment.  People  skills  are  also  key  to 
the  client  contact.  And  you  need 
the  management  skills  to  coordi¬ 
nate  staff  and  get  everyone  on  the  same  page." 

PERSONALITY  REQUIRED:  “You  need  to  be  open  to  new  experiences  and  have 
a  can-do  attitude.  And  you  need  to  know  what  you  don’t  know  and  where  to 
go  to  get  the  information  you  need.” 

WHY  I  GOT  THIS  JOB:  “This  is  my  first  salaried  job  in  IS.  I  started  taking 
computer  courses  [in  1996]  at  NextAge  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  They  were  mainly 
Notes-related  courses,  so  I  just  seemed  to  be  in  the  right  place  with  the  right 
company  at  the  right  time.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  in  an  entrepreneurial  In¬ 
ternet  company.  I’ve  always  been  an  entrepreneur.  I’ve  owned  a  deli  and  a 
video  store.  Both  of  those  involved  strong  customer  relations,  which  is  also 
necessary  in  this  job.” 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS  FOR  THIS  JOB  TITLE:  “As  the  technology  of  the 
Web  becomes  more  pervasive,  companies  will  need  people  who  can  commu¬ 
nicate  what’s  happening  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  So,  I  see  this  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  in  greater  and  greater  demand.” 


Barbara  Jessen-White 


David  Belson 

Internet  sales  engineer 
GTE  Internetworking  (formerly  BBN  Planet), 
a  corporate  and  consumer  Internet  service 
provider,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
www.bbn.com/homejava.litm 

WHAT  THE  TITLE  MEANS:  “I’m  the  liai¬ 
son  between  the  customer  and  sales,  en¬ 
gineering  and  operations  —  the  domain 
expert  for  our  services  and  what’s  going 
on  in  the  industry.  I  do  presales  work  for 
our  Web  hosting  services,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  and  make  sure  the  customer 
has  a  smooth  implementation.  I  also  work 
with  our  service  line  management  as  a 
field  liaison,  letting  them  know,  ‘Hey, 
three  customers  have  requested  this  fea¬ 
ture.’  I  do  some  postsales  support  and 
hand-holding.” 

DAY-TO-DAY  CHALLENGES:  “A  typical 
Friday  is  ‘Crisis  at  4:30.’  Some  days  are 
relatively  quiet;  I  don’t  get  a  lot  of  calls 
and  can  get  lots  done.  Other  days,  I  spend 
six  hours  in  product  meetings  [or]  vendor 
meetings.  Part  of  my  job  is  evaluating 
new  services  —  like  saying,  ‘It  looks 
great,  but  it  will  be  a  support  nightmare.’ 
I’m  also  working  with  our  corporate  in¬ 
tranet  group  to  define  the  features  and 
functionality.” 

SKILLS  REQUIRED: 

“A  lot  of  it  is  under¬ 
standing  the  Web, 
connectivity  and  se¬ 
curity.  A  big  part  is 
people  skills  —  deal¬ 
ing  with  customers. 

Being  able  to  deal 


with  [customers]  and  to  translate  from 
their  needs  into  what  we  offer  and  work¬ 
ing  with  everyone  else  in  the  company  to 
get  it  accomplished  is  a  big  part  of  it.  You 
need  to  understand  a  customer’s  business 
and  how  we  can  use  our  services  to  solve 
their  problems.” 

PERSONALITY  REQUIRED:  “A  sense  of 
humor  is  definitely  one  trait  you  need.  If 
you’re  just  always  grinding  away,  the  job 
will  get  old  fast.  You  also  need  to  focus 
and  prioritize.  You  need  to  be  open-mind¬ 
ed  and  able  to  think  outside  the  box.  You 
need  to  be  a  problem  solver." 

WHY  I  GOT  THIS  JOB:  “My  first  year  here 
I  was  doing  Web  support.  Web  hosting 
was  just  getting  off  the  ground.  I  had 
been  on  the  ’net  since  1993.  So  I  would 
also  do  presales  work  with  the  salespeo¬ 
ple.  Then  I  would  do  a  custom  search  en¬ 
gine  for  a  customer.  I  would  work  with 
the  operations  person  to  do  special  re¬ 
quests  for  customers.  And  customers 
would  call  me  directly  when  they  had 
problems.  ...  As  a  result  of  that  year,  the 
sales  organization  became  more  orga¬ 
nized,  and  operations  became  more  for¬ 
malized,  and  we  created  the  Internet  sales 
engineer  role.” 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS  FOR  THIS 
JOB  TITLE:  “As  [Internet  service  providers] 
widen  their  service  offerings  and  as 
connectivity  and  security  get  more  com¬ 
plex,  they  will  need 
more  people  who  can 
speak  to  customers 
about  how  the  services 
fit  their  needs.  You 
can’t  expect  salespeo¬ 
ple  to  know  all  the 
bits  and  bytes  and 
protocols.” 


Director  of  electronic 
commerce* 

Tech  Data  Corp.,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  components  and 
software  distributor,  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla. 
www.techdata.com 

WHAT  THE  TITLE  MEANS: 

“I  manage  the  planning  of 
our  strategic  E-commerce 
initiatives.  I  oversee  four 
groups:  Program  Manage¬ 
ment,  which  manages  the 
tools  and  programs  we  of¬ 
fer  customers;  Interchange 
Services,  which  consults 
with  customers  to  get  their 
systems  and  ours  to  work 
together;  Implementation 
Support,  which  does  the 
[electronic  data  interchange] 
transaction  tests  and  pro¬ 
vides  tech  support;  and 
Communications,  which 
creates  and  manages  our 
warehouse,  detailing  prod¬ 
uct  availability  and  technical 
specs.” 

DAY-TO-DAY  CHAL¬ 

LENGES:  “It’s  a  great  com¬ 
bination  of  technology  and 
business.  I  work  with  our 
developers  on  implementa¬ 
tions  and  rolling  out  new 
technologies  on  the  Web.  I 
help  the  program  managers 
remove  roadblocks  and  get 
their  job  done.  I  interface 
with  sales  and  resellers  to 
understand  what  their 
needs  are  and  what  our  di¬ 


rection  should  be.” 

SKILLS  REQUIRED:  “The  most  critical  is  main¬ 
taining  the  right  balance  of  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  skills  —  understand  the  technology  that’s  dri¬ 
ving  business  and  the  business  needs  that  must 
be  fulfilled.  You  need  a  strong  customer-service 
orientation  because  these  tools  are  your  face  to 
the  outside  world.” 

PERSONALITY  REQUIRED:  “You  need  to  be  ana¬ 
lytical  because  you  have  to  delve  into  the  needs 
and  problems  of  your  customers.  The  ability  to 
multitask  is  critical  —  E-commerce  is  a  fast-paced 
environment  because  both  the  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  are  always  changing.  You  must  think 
strategically  and  be 
able  to  focus  on  the 
next  six  months, 
year,  two  years.  And 
you  must  have  pa¬ 
tience  because  you 
have  lots  you  want  to 
achieve,  and  there 
are  always  delays.” 

WHY  I  GOT  THIS 
JOB:  “I  have  an  MBA 
and  did  my  fair 
share  of  program¬ 
ming  over  the  years. 

I  joined  the  company 
in  ’91  as  a  program¬ 
mer/analyst,  and  I 
worked  on  one  of  our  first  electronic  catalogs  and 
an  online  ordering  system  with  an  online  catalog. 
As  a  result,  I  became  an  E-commerce  manager.” 
WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS  FOR  THIS  JOB 
TITLE:  “There  will  be  significant  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  in  industries  where  margins  are  shrinking 
and  the  cost  of  doing  business  needs  to  be  better 
managed.  E-commerce  will  be  critical  and  com¬ 
panies  will  need  a  strong  person  to  lead  their  ini¬ 
tiatives.  Also,  it’s  growing  globally,  so  the  position 
will  grow  worldwide.” 

(*Since  this  interview,  and  just  prior  to  publi¬ 
cation,  Jessen-White  took  a  new  position  as  vice 
president  of  electronic  commerce  at  ECWerks, 
Inc.  in  Tampa,  Fla.) 
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innovative  and  highly  complex  business  systems.  We’re 
looking  for  “been  there,  done  that”  professionals  who  can: 

•  Provide  strong  leadership  in  articulating 
business  needs  and  information  requirements 

•  Design  and  build  high-performance, 
parallel  databases 

•  Deploy  information  tools  to  deliver 
business-critical  information 

•  Transform  data  from  legacy  systems  into 
data  warehousing  systems 

•  Manage  and  configure  high-end  UNIX, 

SMP  and  MPP  servers 

•  Effectively  manage  large  Oracle  systems 

We  offer  an  aggressive  compensation  model,  generous 
benefits  package,  profit-sharing  bonuses,  401(k)  and 
stock  options. 

Please  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

TANNING  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
4600  SO.  ULSTER  ST.,  SUITE  380,  DENVER,  CO  80237 
FAX  303-220-9958;  E-MAIL  jobs@tanning.com. 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  http://unvw.tanning.com. 


With  over  16  years  experience, 
Robbins-Gioia,  Inc.  is  the  largest 
provider  of  project/program 
management  services  to 
commercial  and  government 
clients.  Opportunities  exist 
nationwide  for  the  following: 


•  CMM  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS  Senior  Level 

Must  have  formal  training  in  SEI/CMM  and  have  been  an 
SEPG  leader  or  Lead  Assessor. 

•PROGRAM  MANAGERS  Junior  to  Senior  Level 

Must  understand  Project  Life  Cycle,  Pert/Gant  charts,  CPM 
and  WBS  and  have  automated  program  management  tool 
experience  such  as  MS  Project. 

•  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Must  have  at  least  2  years  C/C++,  UNIX  and  systems  analysis 

experience. 


Please  visit  our  website  at  www.rgalex.com 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to: 
Attention:  CW1 20797 

ROBBINS-GIOIA,  INC. 

11  Canal  Center  Plaza,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

FAX:  (888)  54-GIOIA  or  (703)  684-5189 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  -  M/F/H 

ROBBINS-GIOIA  inc.1 

v  We  Make  Our  Customers  Successful 
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you  being  en  iT  escapin8  state  Fa™ 

with  the  commuter  .  reJaxed  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Information  Technology  and  one  of  the 

State  Farm  is  a  world  A„  in  a  friendly  community 

nation’s  largest  IT  ,„d  families  thrive. 

oate  Farm  Insurance  Compan' 


PUase  refer  to  job  code  rSUC^ 

C.rHRtr@STATUARM.COM  or  fAX: 

Rn  Equal  opportunity  Employe. 


309-763-2831 
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SPL  World- 
group  is  an 

. .  international 

GonauLTiNo  builder  of  busi- 
ness  solu¬ 
tions.  We  are  currently  looking 
tor  individuals  with  Natural/DB2, 
Natural/  Oracle,  Natural/Construct, 
Natural/Adabas.  Visual  Basic. 
Smalltalk.  C++,  Java,  Cobol.  OO 
skills  to  work  in  our  development 
centers  in  California.  New 
Jersey  and  Chicago  as 

Proqrammer/Analysts 
Software  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts 
Project  Leaders 
Designers  •  Architects 
Email,  tax  or  mail  your  resume  to: 
Jos  Barnett,  Fax:  415-541-0224, 
E-mail:  Jos_Barnett@  splwg.com, 
www.sptworidgroup  com.  EOE 


[mage  Process  Design,  the  nation  s  leading  provider  of  imaging  and  workflow 
software  to  the  healthcare  insurance  industry  is  seeking  individuals  to  develop  and  implement 
its  next  generation  of  software. 

IPD  has  immediate  postuons  available  for  Visual  Basic  Developers.  Software  Development, 
and  Project  Managers. 

Salary  range  is  $35k-  $1  00k 

+  An  extensive  benefits  package. 

Successful  Developers  will  possess 

...  ’••  •  •  Extensive  Visual  Basic  5.0  Applications  experience 

I  aLJH  -  •  Object  oriental  development  techniques  &  Web  development 


Ideal  Project  Managers  will  possess 

Project  management  and  consulting  experience 
Know  ledge  of  the  Health  Insurance  Indusn 
*  Experience  with  FiicNct  aoJ  databases  a  plus 

Openings  arc  available  in  most  mater  cities 
Resumes  will  only  be  accepted  via  e-mail, 
and  should  be  directed  to : 

dwillifordG  tpdsoluDon.com 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  Fast-Growing  National  Consultancy  Offers  Exciting 
Opportunities  For  Top  Quality  Professionals. 

Project  Managers 
Team  Leaders/Consultants 

•Long-Term  Career  Opportunities 

•Short-Term  And  Long-Term  Contracf  Opportunities 

Experience  in  alt  SAP  R/3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  •PeopieSolt  »Baan 

Performance-Based  Compensation  provides  exciting  opportunities 
for  experienced  professionals.  (To  S250K  OR  $150  per  hour  lor 
experienced  SAP  experts) 


Please  fax  resumes  to  516-625-0740 
or  visit  us  at  httpj/www.  iprr.com 


selectjobs.com 


The  Place  to  Post 


Your  Resume/Your  Jobs 


Matching  Talent  &  Opportunity 
Computer  Professionals 


SelectJ©[gg  954-424-0563 
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Attention: 

Development  Managers  •  QA  Managers  •  Project  Managers 
Sr.  Software  Engineers  •  Sr.  Quality  Engineers  •  Performance  Engineers 


SO, 


The  technology  you're  looking  for  is  at  Hyperion. 

WHERE' 

The  tools  you're  looking  for  are  at  Hyperion. 

YOUR 


The  training  you're  looking  for  is  at  Hyperion. 

RESUME? 


The  team  you're  looking  for  is  at  Hyperion. 


We  offer  competitive  compensation, 
full  benefits-induding  medical/dental 
and  401(k)-plus  exceptional  bonus 
and  career  growth.  For  opportunities 
in  our  Stamford,  CT  or  Foster  City,  CA 
locations,  please  send/fax/e-mail 
resumes  with  salary  requirements  to: 


Flyperion  Software  Corporation 

900  Long  Ridge  Road 

Stamford,  CT  06902 

Fax:  (203)  322-3904 

e-mail:  amy_hymans@hyperion.com 


H 


Hyp  erion 

J  JL  SOFTWARE 


www.hyperion.com 


Software  engineer  with  three  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying  com 
puter  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  analysis,  with  three 
years  of  experience  using  UNIX, 
PowerBuilder,  ORACLE  and  Sybase. 
Analyres  s/w  reqs.  and  performs 
testing  and  user  training  after  devel¬ 
opment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Bachelor's  degree 
in  one  of  several  limited  fields:  engi 
neeiing,  mathematics,  computer  sci 
enre  or  physics.  $6S,000/yr.  40 
hours/wk  .  9.00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  number 
101S243,  to:  Ms.  Joan  Lang, 
Manager  Office  of  Employment 
Security,  320  BHmar  Dr.,  Pittstxjrgh, 
PA  1 5205. 


SYNTEL  INC.  LOOKING  FOR  QUALI¬ 
FIED  SAP  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
(Multiple  Openings):  Job  duties  require 
design,  development  requirement  gath¬ 
ering  and  data  analysis  for  conversion 
for  SAPR/3  package.  Developing  and 
testing  programs  in  ABAP/4  and  test¬ 
ing  of  function  modules  and  writing  test 
scripts  in  SAPR/3  for  MM,  SD  and  FI 
modules.  Requires:  Bachelor's  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer  Inform¬ 
ation  Systems,  Computer  Engg., 
Electrical  Engg..  Electronic  Engg, 
Mathematics  or  the  foreign  equivalent. 
Must  have  1 8  months  experience  in  the 
job  duties.  $105,000/yr„  40  hrs/wk, 
8am-Spm.  Send  resume  to  Kimberly 
Pocock.  (REF#:  SAP2),  Syntel.  Inc., 
2800  Livernois.  Suite  400,  Troy. 
Michigan  48083.  Fax:  (248)  619  2894. 
EOE 


SYNTEL,  INC.  LOOKING  FOR 
QUALIFIED  SAP  PROGRAM¬ 
MER  ANALYSTS  (Multiple 
Openings):  Job  duties  require 
the  responsibility  for  managing 
SAP  Fi/3  systems  from  the 
BASIS  team  involving  installation 
of  the  system  to  maintenance  of 
the  production  system.  Requires: 
Bachelor's  in  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Information  Systems, 
Computer  Engg.,  Electrical 
Engg.,  Electronic  Engg.,  Mathe¬ 
matics  or  the  foreign  equivalent. 
Must  have  2  years  experience  in 
the  job  duties.  $110,000/yr.,  40 
hrs/wk,  8am-5pm.  Send  resume 
to  Kimberly  Pocock.  (REF#: 
SAP1),  Syntel.  Inc.,  2800  Liver¬ 
nois,  Suite  400,  Troy,  Michigan 
48083  Fax:  (248)  619-2894 
EOE 
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PSC 


YOU  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE! 
PEOPLE  ARE  AT  THE  HEART  OF 
PSC  WHICH  IS  WHY  PSC  FOCUSES 
AT  THE  HEART  OF  ITS  PEOPLE. 


We  want  you  to  join  us.  PSC  has  immediate  openings  for  highly 
motivated  and  career  oriented  consultants  with  at  least  2  years 
experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

DISTRIBUTED/CLIENT-SERVER 

•C/C++ 

•  Designer/Developer  2000 

•  Java/CGI/HTML/ActiveX  MAINFRAME 

•  Visual  Basic  and/or  PowerBuilder,  SOL 

•  Informix 

•  SAP  R/3 

•  Visual  Age 

•  Oracle  DBA 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  Rational  Rose 

•  Composer 

•  RS  6000/AIX 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

•  UNIX/C/MOTIF 

•  UNIX/C++/CORBA 

Please  call,  mail  or  fax  resumes  to: 
Professional  Software  Consultants,  Inc. 
Keith  Volk 

4747  N.  7th  St.  #424,  Phoenix,  AZ  85014 
(800)  279-4498,  Fax  (602)  279-1161 
resumes@psc.dprc.com 


COBOL 

SAS 

DB2 

IMS 

CICS 

IDMS 

JMS  and/or  DB2  DBA 

PLI 

TPF 

PACBASE 


Member  NACCB  A  DPRC  Company 


Portland,  Oregon.  Software  De¬ 
velopment  Company  seeks  appli¬ 
cations  for  DATA  BASE  DESIGN 
ANALYST.  Candidate  must  have 
Masters  of  Science  degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering  or  Com¬ 
puter  Science.  Three  years  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Programmer  Analyst 
are  required.  Prior  education  or 
experience  must  include:  At  least 
3  years  experience  using  DOS 
and  Windows  NT  operating  sys¬ 
tems:  At  least  2  years  experience 
using  C++  and  T-SQL;  At  least 
2  years  experience  using 
SYBASE/MS  SQL  SERVER  sys¬ 
tems.  Experience  using  ERWin  is 
preferred.  Ability  to  work  cooper¬ 
atively  with  cross-functional 
development  team  is  required. 
Duties  include:  design,  code,  test 
and  document  SQL  programs; 
design,  test  and  maintain  data 
models;  create  data  dictionary 
and  maintain  database  for  prod¬ 
uct  which  provides  behavioral 
health  care  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  behavioral  health 
industry;  perform  design  reviews 
of  data  models,  specifications 
and  codes;  estimate  time  and 
resources  required  to  accomplish 
requested  projects;  provide  sup¬ 
port  to  customers  regarding 
installation,  migration,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  updates  of  their  data 
models  and  databases;  orient 
and  train  new  programmers  in 
company  specific  architecture; 
provide  back-up  programming  in 
Access  and  C++  as  needed;  and 
optimize  performance  of  the  SQL 
DBMS  using  indexes,  system 
configuration  options  and  SQL 
programming  language.  All  expe¬ 
rience  and  education  may  have 
been  gained  concurrently.  Salary 
$60,000  per  year.  Applicants 
must  have  legal  authority  to  per¬ 
manently  work  in  the  US. 
Resume  and/or  cover  letter  must 
reflect  every  listed  requirement  or 
it  will  be  rejected.  Apply: 
Employment  Department.  Attn. 
Job  Order  No.  5551559,  875 
Union  St.  NE,  Room  201,  Salem, 
OR  97311. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  client 
sites  in  Atlanta,  GA  &  Co.  loc  in 
Marietta,  GA.  Analyze,  design, 
develop  s/ware  systems;  code, 
test  &  implement  programs; 
provide  technical  support. 
Utilize  CICS,  DB2,  VS  COBOL 
II  &  VSAM.  Bachs/Comp.  Sci, 
Engg  or  Math.  2yrs/exp.  in  job 
offered  or  2yrs  as  Systems 
Engnr  &/ or  Programmer.  Exp.  in 
job  offered  or  related  occ.  must 
incl.  lyr/exp.  using  CICS,  DB2, 
VS-COBOL  II  &  VSAM.  Must  be 
willing  to  travel  40%  of  time. 
Several  openings  available. 
40hrs/wk  (8-5;M-F)  $54,000/yr. 
Report  or  send  two  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA  6172629,  465  Big 
Shanty  Rd.  Marietta,  GA 
30066-3303  or  the  nearest 
Dept,  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S.  An 
employer  paid  ad. 


Project  Manager-Client  Server 
Systems:  Plan,  execute  &  coordi¬ 
nate  tech,  activities  for  software 
projects.  Analyze  user  reqs.,  proce¬ 
dures,  &  problems  to  facilitate 
design,  dvlpmnt.,  implementation, 
support  &  upgrades  of  Client- 
Server  Systems  &  Application 
products  across  UNIX  &  OS/2 
operating  systs.  with  relational 
database  software  in  mfg.  &  bank¬ 
ing  environments.  Leads  &  advises 
as  to  tech,  issues  a  team  of  engrs.  in 
configuring  switches,  TCP/IP 
routers  &  trouble  shooting  net¬ 
works,  rdbms  &  application  related 
problems  in  production  environ¬ 
ments.  Engages  in  programming  in 
verifone  POS  terminals  using  TCL 
for  credit  card  authorization. 
Programs  in  C++  language  on 
Oracle,  Sybase,  RFC  over  LAN 
using  TCP/IP.  Req.  MS  in 
CS/EE/related  field  or  foreign  deg. 
equiv.,  +  4  yrs.  exp  in  job  offered  or 
systs.  analyst  capacity.  Exp.  must 
incl.:  design,  dvlpmt..  implementa¬ 
tion  &  support  of  Client-Server 
based  syst.  in  UNIX,  VMS,  OS/2 
platforms;  C++  language,  ORA¬ 
CLE;  Sybase;  RFC  over  LAN  envi¬ 
ronments  using  TCP/IP;  Netbios; 
programming  in  Verifone  POS  ter¬ 
minals  (using  TCL)  for  credit  card 
authorization.  40  hrs/wk.;  place  of 
interview:  Atlanta,  GA.  Sal: 
$58,000/yr.  An  employer  paid  ad. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  U.S.  Applicants  must 
send  2  resumes  to  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order  # 
GA  6167623,  2943  North  Druid 
Hills  Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30329- 
3909  or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Services  Office. 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1990 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Canter  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


If  you  ca 

make 
it  ther 

BY  LESLIE  GOFF 


.  .  .  (AND  FIND  AN  APARTMENT  WITH 
REASONABLE  RENT  IN  A  DECENT 
NEIGHBORHOOD) 


Kevin  stevens,  28,  and  his  fiancee 
wanted  to  return  to  metropolitan 
life.  Both  come  from  large  cities 
—  he  is  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
she  is  from  Seoul,  South  Korea. 
They  spent  several  years  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  where  he  was  a  LAN 
administrator  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  (LSU)  library. 
They  knew  that  for  a  dual-career  couple,  a  large  city 
would  offer  the  best  employment  prospects. 

The  couple  journeyed  to  New  York,  where  Stevens  is 
now  manager  of  computer  systems  at  the  Pratt  Institute 
Libraries  in  Brooklyn.  Following  are  some  lessons  he 
learned  about  relocating  to  the  city  that  never  sleeps. 

MINING  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 

“It  was  all  done  via  the  ’net,”  Stevens  says  of  his  New 
York  job  hunt.  He  E-mailed  his  resume  in  response  to 
Pratt’s  posting  in  a  Usenet  newsgroup.  Pratt  responded 
in  two  days  and  flew  him  up  for  an  interview.  The  offer 
came  a  few  days  later. 

Finding  an  information  systems  position  in  New  York 
can  take  two  weeks  to  three  months,  says  Marc  Lewis,  a 
New  York-based  partner  in  the  Cleveland-based  executive 
search  firm  Christian  and  Timbers.  Top  jobs  include 
World  Wide  Web  developer,  Java  programmer,  electronic- 
commerce  specialist  and  database  developer/administra¬ 
tor.  “Financial  services  is  the  big  gorilla,”  Lewis  says. 

THE  INTERVIEW 

Pratt  paid  for  Stevens’  airline  ticket  but  offered  no 
assistance  with  his  reservations  or  accommodations. 
The  interview,  including  a  campus  tour  and  lunch,  last¬ 
ed  only  four  hours.  “It  was  very  compressed,”  Stevens 
says.  Lewis  says  prospective  New  Yorkers  should  do 
their  homework  before  interviewing:  “Nothing  will  turn 
off  an  employer  faster  as  when  the  candidate  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  the  company.” 

THE  SKILLS  THAT  GET  THE  JOB 

Stevens’  networking  experience  sealed  the  deal.  Pratt  is 
implementing  a  solution  he  outlined  in  the  interview: 
setting  up  proxy  servers  to  deal  with  the  assignment  of 
IP  addresses.  Additionally,  at  LSU  he  supported  150  staff 
members  and  75  public  workstations  compared  with  25 
staff  members  and  seven  public  workstations  at  Pratt. 


NEGOTIATING  THE  RELOCATION 

Stevens  had  to  pay  for  his  entire  relocation.  “They  said 
it  was  against  [Pratt’s]  policy,”  he  says.  But  he  negotiat¬ 
ed:  “They  put  me  on  the  payroll  a  week  before  I  actual¬ 
ly  started  working.”  The  total  cost  of  his  move  was  close 
to  $6,500. 

THE  SALARY 

Stevens  makes  25%  more  than  in  Baton  Rouge  but  has 
less  cash  in  his  pocket  “after  the  higher  taxes  and  the 
much  higher  cost  of  living,”  he  says,  adding  that  acade¬ 
mic  computing  doesn't  pay  as  well  as  corporate  IS.  One 
trade-off:  Stevens’  contract  specifies  a  35-hour  workweek; 
in  the  corporate  sector  many  IS  professionals  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  early,  stay  late  and  wear  a  beeper  24 
hours  per  day,  seven  days  per  week. 


STREETS  OF  GOLD 


IS  salaries  in  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey  are 
typically  much  higher  than  average,  but  there  can  be  a 
high  personal  price  to  pay 


N.Y.  &  N.J. 

total 

National 

Job  title 

compensation 

average 

Chief  information  officer 

$152,000 

$123,000 

Director  of  systems 
development 

$116,000 

$82,000 

Director  of  networks 

$99,000 

$74,000 

Project  manager, 
systems  &  programming 

$87,000 

$67,000 

Manager  of  voice  and 
data  communications 

$83,000 

$66,000 

Database  manager 

$80,000 

$61,000 

Senior  systems 
programmer 

$72,000 

$56,000 

Systems  analyst 

$71,000 

$51,000 

Computer  operations 
manager 

$68,000 

$56,000 

Webmaster/Web  designer 

$66,000 

$51,000 

Systems  programmer 

$60,000 

$49,000 

FINDING  AN  APARTMENT 

Stevens  followed  what  little  advice  he  could  get  and  start¬ 
ed  his  apartment  hunt  in  the  real  estate  offices  of  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  Park  Slope  area.  In  one  weekend,  he  visited  more 
than  a  dozen  brokers  and  looked  at  15  apartments. 

“At  least  80%  of  the  agents  pressured  me  to  give  them 
a  decision  on  the  spot,”  he  says.  “But  I  waited  until  I  had 
seen  them  all,  and  I  was  still  able  to  get  my  first  choice.” 
Stevens  now  forks  over  $900  more  per  month  in  rent. 

LIFE  ON  THE  JOB 

Stevens’  position  still  has  a  few  kinks.  He  doesn’t  have 
a  real  office  yet  —  just  a  desk  in  the  closet-like  server 
room.  He  still  has  no  workstation.  It  took  two  weeks  to 
get  voice  mail.  The  job  entails  user  support,  designing 
an  intranet,  working  on  the  Web  site,  organizing  data¬ 
bases  and  supporting  the  library’s  Unix-based  integrat¬ 
ed  library  system,  which  handles  core  library  functions. 
Users  are  considerably  more  demanding  at  Pratt  than 
at  LSU,  he  says:  “People  call  up  with  small  problems, 
they  accost  me  in  the  halls,  and  they  expect  me  to  fix 
things  on  the  spot.” 

Are  New  York  users  always  so  demanding?  “Do 
sharks  have  teeth?”  Lewis  quips.  “You  have  to  learn  to 
talk  120  miles  per  hour.  You  need  a  forceful  verbal  com¬ 
munication  style  that  includes  direct  eye  contact  and 
making  a  connection  with  other  people.  And  you  have 
to  learn  to  listen  fast,  too.” 

THE  LAST  WORD 

“If  you  find  a  good  job,  there’s  nothing  to  stop  you,” 
Stevens  advises  other  IS  professionals.  “Try  to  get  as 
much  sympathy  as  possible  —  in  the  form  of  cash  — 
from  prospective  employers.  Also,  [seek  out]  advice  and 
support,  because  it’s  not  easy  to  pack  up  and  move  any¬ 
where,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  living  en- 

©COMPUTERWORLD 

There’s  much  more  to  the 
story  of  Kevin  Stevens’ 
journey  to  New  York  than 
we  could  share  here. 

For  the  rest  of  his  story, 
visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.  computerworld.  com 


vironments.  But  if 
you  have  a  grudge 
against  New  York 
and  you  haven’t 
even  checked  it  out, 
you’re  just  shooting 
yourself  in  the 
foot.”D 


Goff  is  a  freelance 
writer  in  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  &  NO.  NEW  JERSEY  CAREERS 


-Enlightened 


IT  ALL 
BEGINS 
WITH  HUMAN 
ENERGY 


It  takes  foresight  and  innovation  to  provide  clean,  safe,  reliable  and  affordable  energy  to 
New  York  State.  As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  we're  committed  to  maintaining  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  our  role  in  the  electric  utility  industry.  Key  to  our 
success  is  a  talented  team  of  information  technology 
professionals.  Excellent  opportunities  exist  for 
professionals  within  our  Business  Services  Department 
at  the  following  locations. 

PROJECT  MANAGER 

White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

You'll  primarily  be  responsible  for  leading  multiple 
projects  and  designing  complex  application  system 

-  architecture.  The  ability  to  gain  in-depth  understanding 
of  business  requirements  is  essential,  as  well  as  extensive 
project  management,  application  development  and  package  implementations  across  a  broad 
range  of  business  applications.  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer  Science  and  7  years'  in  project 

_  management  required  in  a  broad  range  of  client/server  topologies  featuring  UNIX,  NT  and 
relational  databases. 

BILLING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

James  A.  Fitzpatrick  Nuclear  Power  Plant  -  Lycoming,  NY 

-  You  must  possess  at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer  Science,  MIS  or  the  equivalent;  - 
Master's  Degree  desirable.  Additionally,  10-12  years'  of  directly-related  experience  in  an 
applications  development  environment  is  required. 

WEB  MASTER 

_  White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

We  have  a  key  opportunity  for  a  Web  Master  experienced  in  Internet  and  Intranet  web  pub¬ 
lishing.  You'll  do  programming  for  the  Internet/Intranet  and  work  with  and  train  depart¬ 
ments  to  help  develop  &  implement  sites;  maintain  Corporate  web  site,  ensuring  consistency, 

_  proper  links  and  security;  monitor  and  measure  use  &  communications  traffic;  train  content  . 
owners  to  use  Web  conversion  tools  such  as  Word  Internet  Assistant  to  convert  documents  to 
HTML;  programm  Web  pages  using  HTML,  MS  Frontpage,  Adobe  Photoshop,  Corel  Draw  and 
other  web  development  projects  and  languages  such  as  Java  and  ActiveX;  create  graphics; 
develop  interactive  databases  on  the  Intranet;  write  technical  user  guides;  and  keep  depart- 

-  ments  up-to-date  on  web  usage  to  improve  efficiency.  Project  management  experience  on 
web  projects  a  plus. 

LEAD  CLIENT/SERVER  DEVELOPERS 

White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

To  lead  and  complete  all  phases  of  client/server  development  including  business  case 
justification,  requirements  definition,  design  through  prototype,  code  development/testing, 
documentation,  user  training,  software  evaluations  and  recommendations.  Requires  6 
years'  project  development  experience  with  direct  project  management  responsibilities 

-  for  moderate  to  large  size  teams;  strong  working  knowledge  of  Power  Builder  &  Oracle; 
formal  system  life  cycle  methodologies  &  data  modeling;  computerized  project  management 
tools  including  Microsoft  Project  Manager;  ability  to  work  with  management  in  requirements 
definition  and  project  development;  provide  technical  guidance  and  supervision;  negotiate 
with  software  vendors  during  contract  negotiations;  strong  analytical  &  oral/written 
communication  skills;  and  practical  applications  development  experience. 

LAN  ADMINISTRATOR 

White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

_  Requires  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  a  technical  or  business  discipline  with  strong  data  processing  . 
training,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  6  years'  quality  experience  or  a  minimum  of  9  years'  of 
directly-related  experience  for  non-degree  holders  including  at  least  5  years'  in  an  end-user 
support  environment. 

ORACLE  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

You'll  maintain  the  Oracle  Database  on  UNIX  and  NT  environments,  including  database 
administration,  design  and  optimization,  installation,  upgrades,  capacity  planning  and 
performance  tuning.  Requires  experience  in  the  use  of  relational  database  system  and  design 
’  of  software  productivity  tools  in  a  multi-hardware/multi-software  environments  including 
UNIX,  NT  and  Novel  based  systems  required.  A  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Engineering  or  Computer 
Science,  with  at  least  2  years’  of  directly-related  experience  required. 

SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

Requires  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer  Science,  a  related  technical  discipline  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent,  and  a  minimum  of 6  years'  of  directly-related  experience  with  at  least  5  years'  in  an 
application  support  development  environment.  In  lieu  of  a  degree,  an  additional  8  years'  of 
’  directly-related,  technical  or  business  experience  is  required. 

SAP  R/3  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

White  Plains,  NY  Headquarters 

.  You'll  assist  the  SAP  Implementation  Team  in  the  planning,  programming,  testing  and 
implementation  of  SAP  R/3,  identifying  problem  areas  and  developing  resolutions  that 
ensure  business  and  user  requirements  are  met  design  and  develop  SAP  reports  using  ABAP; 
and  design  and  develop  data  interfaces,  conversions  and  SAP  extensions.  A  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  and  1-2  years'  experience  in  a  SAP  environment  is  required,  as  well  as 
■  strong  working  knowledge  of  ABAP/4  programming. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Indian  Point  3  Nuclear  Power  Plant  -  Buchanan,  NY 

Requires  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  a  computer-related  discipline;  experience  in  developing  and 
'  writing  system  &  user  guides  and  operational  procedures;  thorough  knowledge  of  UNIX 
internals  including  C,  interprocess  communications  shell  scripting,  raw  and  virtual  disc  parti¬ 
tioning  and  general  system  administrative  knowledge;  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  5  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  data  processing  industry  as  a  UNIX  programmer  or  UNIX  system  administrator. 

wc  offer  excellent  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package.  Please  send  or  fax  your 
•  j.me  and  salary  history/requirements,  indicating  position  of  interest  to:  Employment 
A S  >r.nistrato<r-IT/CW,  New  York  Power  Authority,  123  Main  Street  White  Plains,  NY 
10601,  FAX:  (914)  287-3228.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/DA/. 


NewYork  Power 
Authority 


A  World 
Of  Opportunity 

■  Through  Technology  That 
Translates  Into  Leadership 

Superior  service,  innovative  thinking.  Recognizing  top  talent 
and  rewarding  them  well.  These  are  the  cornerstones  of  Chubb... 
and  the  reasons  why  we  are  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prestigious 
Information  Week  Top  5 00  companies  to  work  for,  serving  emerging  markets 
around  the  globe  through  1 10  branch  offices  in  30  countries. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
PROFESSIONALS  -  ALL  LEVELS 

New  Jersey  World  Headquarters 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  continued  growth,  we’re  expanding  our  top  Technology  Team 
at  our  Warren,  New  Jersey  World  Headquarters.  If  you  consider  yourself  among  the 
“best  and  the  brightest”  in  the  industry,  appreciate  the  strategic  integration  of  business 
and  information  technologies,  and  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  excellent  performance 
this  could  be  your  ideal  environment. 

Our  current  platforms  are: 


Operating  Systems: 
Databases: 
Network: 
Languages: 
Productivity  Tools: 


MVS,  Win95,  NT,  OS/2,  UNIX 
DB2,  DB2/2,  IMS,  FOCUS,  ORACLE 
TCP/IP,  APPN,  NetBios,  DDCS/2,  Token  Ring 
COBOL,  SMALLTALK,  C.JAVA,  HTML 
Microfocus  COBOL  Workbench,  VisualAge,  Telon,  Visual  Basic, 
PowerBuilder,  MS  Office,  Xpediter,  Datavantage,  Fileaid, 

REXX,  HTML  Editors,  Lotus  Notes 

Chubb  has  all  the  advantages  Information  Technology  Professionals  are  looking  for: 

■  A  strong  commitment  to  information  systems  which  provides  the  drive 
for  technological  superiority 

■  Excellent  salaries  and  a  superior  benefits  package 

■  Excellent  training  and  career  development  opportunities  which  prepare  our 
professionals  for  the  challenges  of  everchanging  technology  and  business  issues 

■  Multi-platform  environment  with  PC  technology 

If  you’re  interested  in  relocating  to  New  Jersey. ..with  a  company  which  truly 
believes  that  its  employees  are  the  most  valuable  asset...  please  send,  fax  or  e-mail 
your  resume  and  cover  letter,  including  salary  requirements  and  the  environment  and 
technical  applications  you  have  had  first  hand  experience  using  to:  Chubb  Group  of 
Insurance  Companies,  Human  Resources  -  Dept.  PG-CW,  1 5  Mountain  View  Road, 
Warren,  New  Jersey  07059,  FAX:  (908)  903-3430,  e-mail:  phgallagher@chubb.com. 
No  phone  calls  please.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V. 


See  Us  At  www.chubb.com 


SENIOR 

PROGRAMMER  / 
ANALYST 


ACADEMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

NYC  based  headquarters  of  In¬ 
ternational  medical  school 
seeks  a  Senior  Programmer/ 
Analyst  with  a  minimum  of  3  to 
5  years  experience  in  program¬ 
ming  and  development  in  all 
versions  of  ACCESS.  SQL 
Server  design  and  development 
experience  preferred  but  not 
required.  Experience  in  Aca¬ 
demic  system  development  a 
plus.  Interested/qualified  candi¬ 
dates,  please  respond  by  mail 
or  fax  for  an  appointment. 

Dr.  R.  Ross 

Ross  University 

460  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Fax:  212-629-3147 
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NEW  YORK  &  NO.  NEW  JERSEY  CAREERS 


Computer 

Professionals! 

MicroAge  of  East  Rutherford 
is  enjoying  record  growth  in  its 
Advanced  Services  Depart¬ 
ment.  New  opportunities  for 
technicians  with  at  least  3  yrs 
of  experience  is  available 
immediately.  We  seek  the 
following: 


Microsoft  Certified 
Engineers  (MSCE'S) 
&  Network  Engineers 

Lotus  Notes 
Developers 


Great  Base  +  Bonus 
Outstanding  Benefits 
Including 

Company  Matching  401 K 

Please  forward  your  resume 
to  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger.  MicroAge,  187  East  Union 
Ave..  East  Rutherford,  NJ 
07073.  Fax  (201)  935-3150. 
Email: 

gdowling@microageer.com 


/MicroAge 

Infosystems  Services 


IT  PROFESSIONALS 


www.metlife.com 

MetLife 

JOIN  rv\e T.  IT  PAYS. 


These  days,  success  at  information  manage¬ 
ment  isn’t  so  much  about  putting  data  some¬ 
where.  It’s  finding  the  information  again 
when  you  need  it.  And  in  an  information- 
driven  business  like  ours,  reusing  these 
resources  can  make  all  the  difference.  If 
you’re  as  passionate  about  managing  infor¬ 
mation  as  v,  ’re  about  using  it,  consider 
the  following  exciting  IT  opportunities. 

IMAGE/WORKFLOW 

Image/Workflow,  Laser]  in  NYC  involves  a  strategic 
move  towards  a  paperless  environment.  This  will 
enable  us  to  route  many  documents  electronically  to 
better  serve  our  internal  business  clients.  All  work  is 
being  done  in  an  NT  environment  utilizing 
PowerBuilder/Sybase  anti  FileNet’s  Visual  Workflow. 

PowerBuilder  Programmers 

Project  Managers  (FileNet  exp.  a  must) 

Programmer  Managers 

Lead  Architect 

FileNet  Programmers 

Access/Sybase  Developers 

Quality  Assurance  Tester 

Unix  Administrators 

Please  use  code  MW  when  responding  to  these 
positions.  Please  fax  your  resume  to:  212-695- 
2259  or  e-mail  to  mwebster@metlife.com  Our 
mailing  address  is:  Human  Resources,  MetLife, 
One  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  Suite  740,  New  York, 

NY  10019. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS 

The  Financial  Management  Systems  Group  is  currently 
looking  for  systems  professionals  with  a  background  in 
financial  systems  (i.e,  accounting,  tax  and  remittance 
systems). 

Project  Managers 
PowerBuilder  Programmers 
COBOL/CICS/DB2  Programmer/Analysts 
Business  Systems/ Analysts 

SALES  FORCE  AUTOMATION 

Sales  Force  Automation  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  areas. 
It  will  enable  our  associates  to  graphically  present  MetLife’s 
pnxlucts  and  services  to  new  and  existing  customers. 

Project  Managers 
PowerBuilder  Programmers 
Business  Systems  Analysts 
COBOL  Programmers 

NETWORK  SERVICES 

Within  our  network  services  area  there  are  opportunities  for 
NT  and  WAN  Engineers.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  had 
2+  years  of  experience  in  the  configuration  and  rollout  of 
NT  servers.  WAN  Engineers  must  have  at  least  2  years  of 
experience  configuring  CISCO  and  Wellfleet  niuters. 

Please  use  code  TP  when  responding  to  these 
positions.  Please  fax  your  resume  to:  212-252- 
7909  or  e-mail  it  to:  jdunker@metlife.com 
Our  mailing  address  is:  Human  Resources, 
MetLife,  One  Madison  Avenue,  9th  Floor, 

Area  9C,  New  York,  NY  10010. 

We  are  proud  to  lie  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


To  develop  and  grow \ 
you  need  exposure  to  all 
the  right  elements 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott's  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


Data  Network  Account  Executive 

It's  all  within  your  reach. 

The  experts  we  seek  will  use  a  consultative  approach  to: 

•  maintain  and  develop  an  existing  client  base  within  the 
NY  and  NJ  area 

•  provide  technical  support  &  Internet  solutions 

•  analyze  data  for  product  service  recommendations 

To  quality,  you  should  have  BA/BS  Degree  plus: 

•  recent  sales  experience  in  Data  Networking  Design, 
Computing,  LAN/WAN,  Routers,  Client/Server 
Environment,  Frame  Relay  and  ATM 


We  offer  salaries  designed  to  attract  the  best  talent;  benefits 
are  what  you'd  expect  from  a  company  of  our  stature.  If 
you're  a  results-driven  achiever,  please  send  your  resume  and 
cover  letter  as  one  message,  resume  first,  via  e-mail  to: 
work@att.com  and  be  sure  to  note  ad  code:  CW71 208869 
using  a  flat  ASCII  text  only  file  without  attachments  or  enclo¬ 
sures.  Scannable  resume  and  cover  letter,  original  copy  only, 
may  be  sent  to:  AT&T  Resume  Scanning  Center, 

Promenade  1,  Room  7075,1200  Peachtree  Street  NE, 
Atlanta,  GA  30309.  - 


www.att.com  " 

AT&T  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  ~ 

Employer  We  welcome  and 
encourage  diversity  in  the  workplace 


AT&T 

It's  all  within  your  reach. 


MTA  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  the  nation’s  largest  commuter  railroad,  has  excellent  career  opportunities  tor  the 
following  IS  professionals: 


Programmer 


Knowledge  of  computer  language  specific  to  application  development,  experience  with  TSO  on-line  systems, 
micro-computers  and  various  languages:  AS400,  RS6000,  IBM  370,  FOCUS,  COBOL  RPGII,  IDMS,  ORACLE 
and/or  Powerbuilder  required.  Ability  to  apply  logic  to  development  of  computer  programs  essential. 


Systems  Analyst 


Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field,  or  certificate  in  Data  Processing  required.  You  must 
possess  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  in  relational  database  languages,  including  Sybase,  Oracle, 

C  Programming,  Access,  and  JAVA  for  client  server  environment. 


Jr.  Systems  Engineer 


You  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer  Science,  Engineering  or  related  field,  and  0-3  years  related 
experience  regarding  installation  and  maintenance  of  communication  equipment.  Certification  in  Novell  CNE  or 
Microsoft;  MCSE  preferred.  Basic  familianty  with  microcomputer,  telecommunications,  protocolsrhardware, 
computer  systems  technologies  essential.  Strong  analytical  skills  and  familiarity  with  Information  Services 
Strategy  and  business  requirements  are  necessary. 


Systems  Administrator 


ring  or  10+  years  related  experience,  and  a  minimum  of  5 
elf  .  -  -  . 


Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Computer  Science/Engmeenn_ 
years  experience  in  Dbase  Administration  (Sybase  I  Oracle)  and  Midrange  Systems  Engineering  (UNIX,  AIX, 
FTX)  required.  Advanced  working  knowledge  with  telecommunications,  protocols/hardware  and  computer 
system  technologies,  and  a  solid  understanding  of  networking  essential.  You  must  be  a  qualified  Database 
Administrator  and  UNIX  System  Administrator,  with  supervisory  experience  and  leadership  skills. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package.  Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history,  indicating  position  of  interest  to:  MTA  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  Employment  Office-2902-CW, 
Jamaica  Station,  Jamaica,  NY  11435.  LIRR  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  committed  to  a 
diverse  workforce.  We  encourage  applications  from  women  and  members  of  minority  groups. 

Only  those  whose  applications  are  under  consideration  will  be  contacted. 


Long  Island  Rail  Road 

.Going  your  way 
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What  do  many  of 
the  world’s  fastest 
growing  companies 
have  in  common? 


As  risk  management  plays  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  business  world,  the  Enterprise  Risk  Services  practice 
of  Deloitte  &  Touche  continues  to  gain  momentum.  As 
part  of  this  practice  you  will  help  our  clients  build  trust 
and  enhance  performance  by  enabling  them  to  better 
measure  and  manage  business  risk  and  control  throughout 
the  enterprise. 

As  a  Network  and  System  Quality  Consultant,  you  will 
work  as  part  of  a  team  to  design  and  implement  integrity, 
security,  stability  and  reliability  within  our  clients’  technical 
infrastructure,  which  includes: 

•  OSF/DCE 

•  Client  Server 

•  Network  Security 

•  E-Commerce  Reliability 

•  Distributed  Systems  Management 

A  bachelor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  electrical 
engineering  and  at  least  2+  years  in  a  technical  or  technology 
management  position  is  required.  Travel  may  be  extensive 
with  some  assignments. 

Bring  your  talents  to  Deloitte  &  Touche.  We  offer  attractive 
salaries,  comprehensive  benefits  and  ample  opportunities  for 
driven  individuals  to  advance  professionally.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  fax  your  resume  to:  (212)  436-2938, 
Attn:  EZ-CW.  No  phone  calls  please. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  is  an  equal  opportunity  firm.  We  recruit,  employ,  train,  compensate,  and  pro¬ 
mote  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  age,  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
marital  status,  disability  or  veteran  status. 


the  answer  is 


Deloitte  & 
Touche 


& 


1997  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP  and  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 
Group  LLC .  Deloitte  &  Touche  refers  to  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP, 
Deloitte  £  Touche  Consulting  Group  LLC  and  related  entities. 
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IT  Mainframe  and  Open  Systems  Professionals 


A  world  of  technology 

...it  all  comes  together  at  our  Open  House 

•  2  Days  •  2  Locations 


Monday,  Dec.  8th 


Marriott  Margins  Hold 
1535  Broadway,  (45lh  St  A  Broadway),  NYC 
Booth  #57  ♦  From  KhOOam  -  &00pm 
New  York  Times,  Systems  &  Information  Technology  Job  Fair 


Open  House  -  Tuesday,  Dec.  9th 


Marriott  -  World  Trade  Center 

3  Worid  Trade  Center,  NYC 

Third  Floor 

From  10:00am  -  8:00pm 


M ainframelOpen  Systems 

Positions  Available  in  Northern  New  Jersey 


CAM  Systems  Administrator 
Change  Conlrul/QA  Analysts 
Change  Man  Migration  Analyst 
CICS  Performance  Analyst/ 
Capacity  Planner 
CICS  Systems  Programmer 
Communications  Systems 
Programmers 

Configuration  Library  Management 
Manager 

Customer  Service  Manager 
Data  Center  Y2K 
Project  Office  Manager 
Database  Sr.  Systems  Programmer 


Mainframe  Batch  and  Tape  Analyst 
Mainframe  Performance  Analyst 
MVS  Systems  Programmer 
On-line  Performance  Manager 
Senior  NT  Systems  Administrator 
Senior  Technical  Architect 
Senior  UNIX  Systems  Administrator 
Technical  Change  Analyst 
Technical  Planner 
TPF  Tech  Support 
UNIX  Support 

VAX  Alpha/VMS  Systems  Manager 


•  JCL  Developmcnt/Siandardization  Analyst 


Skills  Needed: 


AD ABAS 

SP2 

Omegamon 

ADC 

Endevor 

ORACLE 

Assembler 

Firewall 

PVCS 

C/C++ 

FTP 

RACF 

CHANGE  MAN 

HURON 

REXX 

CICS 

IBM  Info  Mgmt 

SAS 

Clear  Case 

IDMS 

TCP/IP 

COBOL 

JCL 

Top  Secret 

DASD 

MVS 

TPF 

DB2 

MXG 

UNIX 

DCE 

Nelview 

VAX  Alpha/VMS 

Digital  ALPHA-IBM 

NT 

VTAM 

Beyond  all  the  professional  advantages,  prestige,  and  career  possibilities 
that  come  with  being  a  part  of  the  nation’s  largest  financial  institution, 
you  will  enjoy  a  fully  competitive  salary,  benefits  ranked  among  the  top 
ten  in  the  nation  by  Money  Magazine,  and  extraordinary  room  for 
personal  and  professional  growth.  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  cither 
cvenu  please  fax  (201)  601-5767,  or  forward  your  resume  with  salary 
history  indicating  position(s)  of  interest  to:  Citibank,  BHA  Box  6213, 
437  Madison  Avenue,  Third  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10022.  Visit  our 
web  site  at  http//www.carcermosaic.com  and  apply  on-line.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V. 


THE  CITI  NEVER  SLEEPS 


COMPUTERWORLD 

career@gent 


careeragent.computerworld.com 
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If  you  're  looking  for  the  cure 
for  the  common  IT  career, 
take  your  technical  skills 
to  Innovex,  Inc.  We're  an 
international  Contract 
Pharmaceutical  Organization 
(CPO)  providing  innovative 
solutions  in  clinical  research, 
health  management  and  sales 
services.  As  we  continue  to 
propel  our  clients  toward 
commercial  success,  we  're 
looking  for  talented  IT 
professionals  to  be  the 
driving  force  behind  our 
own  growth.  Currently,  we 
have  the  following  exception¬ 
al  opportunities: 


In  this  role,  your  responsibility  will  be  to  control  data  planning  and 
development  as  well  as  managerial  and  maintenance  policies.  You 
will  train  employees  on  database  applications,  resolve  problems 
and  assist  in  specifications.  You  will  also  be  responsible  for  all 
processes  and  contract  deliverables  where  database  administrative 
activities  are  applicable. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  plus  8  years  of  related 
IT  database  experience.  You  must  also  have  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  as  well  as  proficiency  in  IBM  compatible  computers,  mainframes 
and  microcomputers;  database  spreadsheet  and  word  processing; 
SYBASE  SQL;  Oracle  SQL  DBA;  SQL  Plus,  SQL  Forms,  SQL  Loader  & 
SQL  Report  Writer;  VAX/VMS/DLL;  Unix  &  SAS. 


It  ^ 

................  . . .  r  — t - . . .  . 

This  position  entails  the  overall  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  LAN  networks,  E-Mail  and  PC  hardware  and 
software  systems. 

The  individual  we  seek  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science  and  5  years  related  experience  (or  equivalent 
combination)  in  Systems  Administration;  and  must  be  proficient  with 
PCs,  Windows  95,  Windows  NT  and  Novell  environments. 
Excellent  interpersonal  and  communication  skills  are  required, 
as  are  PC  based  project  management  skills  and  knowledge  of 
office-based  software  applications. 

Technology  Support  Analyst 

Your  responsibilities  will  be  to  provide  Tier  1  and  Tier  2  Help  Desk 
support  to  end  users,  assisting  with  hardware  and  software  config¬ 
uration  as  well  as  application  software  accessibility. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  an  Associates  degree,  1-2  years  of 
technical  training  and  knowledge  of  computer  hardware,  PC  and 
Network  based  systems  and  Database  management  software. 

Innovex  provides  a  comprehensive  compensation  package,  with 
benefits  including  medical,  dental  and  vision  coverage,  bonus  plan, 
40 1 (k),  stock  purchase  and  ESOP  plans.  For  confidential  considera¬ 
tion,  please  send  your  resume,  indicating  position  of  interest,  to: 

Kevin  Kenworthy,  Corporate  Recruiter,  Department  CW 

INNOVEX,  INC. 

10  Waterview  Boulevard,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
Fax:  (973)  257-4577; 

E-mail  recruit@innovexusa.com 
For  more  information  about  us,  visit 
our  website  at 
www.  i  n  novexg  lobal .  com 
An  Equal  Opportunily  Employer 
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Enter  a  world  of  unequaled  technical  expertise  at  Gray  Peak  Technologies. 
Pioneering  new  ideas  in  communication  networks,  we  provide  state-of- 
the-art  networking  solutions  in  Network  Management,  Network  Engineering 
and  Network  Integration.  And  you  could  be  an  integral  member  of  our 
entrepreneurial  team.  If  you  are  ready  to  reach  your  peak,  explore  the 
following  dynamic  career  opportunities  in  our  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.  offices. 

•  Network  Engineers 

•  Unix  System  Administrators 

•  System  Network  Management 

•  LAN  Administrators 

•  Systems  and  Security  Specialists 
Also  supporting  projects  in  Asia,  Europe  and  South  America; 
foreign  language  fluency  a  plus. 

Highly  competitive  salaries.  Excellent  benefits  that  include  a  health/dental 
plan,  relocation  assistance,  a  bonus  plan  and  early  stock  options.  A  progressive 
environment  that  is  conducive  to  professional  growth  where  your  referrals  are 
generously  rewarded.  You  will  find  all  of  this  and  much  more  at  Gray  Peak 
Technologies.  For  confidential  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume 
to:  Gray  Peak  Technologies,  Dept.  Code  CW,  733  Third  Avenue,  7th  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10017.  Fax:  (212)  301-2201;  e-maiLkholt@graypeak.com. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunily  employer. 


www.graypeak.com 
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NEW  YORK  &  NO.  NEW  JERSEY  CAREERS 


network  technology. . . 


Achieved  a  commanding  technical  knowledge.  Gained  in-depth  understanding 
of  the  Internet  environment.  Now,  take  your  impressive  credentials  to  a  higher 
level.  Bring  your  career  to  Prodigy  Internet,  the  visionary  company  who 
pioneered  online  services. 

Director,  Network  Technology 

Acting  as  the  network  technology  resource  to  both  SVP  and  Technical 
Services,  you  will  be  responsible  for  designing  network  applications  and 
resolving  issues  as  they  arise.  You  will  also  serve  as  liaison  to  a  major  third 
party  vendor  and  drive  our  forecasting  activities. 

You  must  have  1 0+  years  experience  with  telecommunications  technology, 
protocols  and  implementation,  including  network  management,  forecasting, 
capacity  planning  and  network  design.  Hands-on  experience  in  an  Internet 
environment,  including  RADIUS,  is  essential,  as  is  knowledge  of  the  latest 
telephony  and  switching  technologies. 

®  Senior  Technical  Writer 

Set  standards,  interpret  documentation  and  serve  as  an  advisor  to  a  technical 
group.  Collaborating  cross-functionally,  you  will  be  responsible  for  developing 
online  and  printed  materials,  generating  complex  technical  manuals  and  ensur¬ 
ing  the  clarity  and  accuracy  of  documents  intended  for  external  distribution. 

You  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  preferably  in  a  technical  discipline, 
and  5+  years  technical  writing  experience  in  a  web  or  telecommunications 
environment.  Superior  technological  aptitude  is  essential,  as  is  a  working 
knowledge  of  Word,  Windows  and  HTML.  Excellent  analytical  and  written 
communication  skills  are  also  necessary. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Please  send  resume, 
indicating  position  of  interest  and  salary  history,  to:  Prodigy  Internet, 

445  Hamilton  Ave.,  White  Plains,  NY  10601;  fax:  914-448-3467; 
email:  human_resources@prodigy.net.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


prodigy!  nt  erne! 
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To  develop  and  grow, 
you  need  exposure  to 
all  the  right  elements 
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Operations 
Research  Analyst 

Identify  and  solve  operation  research  problems  relat¬ 
ed  to  airline  revenue  management.  Design  revenue 
management  studies.  Perform  revenue  enhancing 
studies  using  a  revenue  management  simulator. 
Perform  statistical  analysis  of  simulation  output. 
Maintain  and  improve  the  revenue  management  sim¬ 
ulator  using  C  and  UNIX  shell  scripts.  Test  bid  price 
based  new  revenue  management  system.  Consult  on 
how  new  revenue  management  system  optimization 
algorithm  relates  to  business  decisions.  Requires  a 
B.S.  in  Operations  Research  or  Computer  Science  or 
Management  Information  Systems  or  Engineering 
and  one  year  experience  in  job  offered.  40  hour  work 
week.  $53,000  per  year.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.# 
TX7858274.  Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Programmer/Analyst 

Develop,  design  and  code  applications  in 
C/C++  using  object  oriented  methodologies. 
Develop  applications  on  MS-DOS,  Windows 
and  Novell  Netware  platforms.  Develop  soft¬ 
ware  test  prototypes  and  models.  Work  with 
assembly  language  for  debugging  Novell  net¬ 
ware  applications.  Requires  an  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science  or  Engineering  or  Computer 
Intensive  Curriculum  and  one  year  experience 
in  job  offered.  40  hour  work  week.  $40,000  per 
year.  Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701 , 
J.O.#  TX7858278.  Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Powerbuilder  5  0,  Sybase,  PFC, 
Erwin  2.5  and  C.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  or  equivalent 
in  computer  science  or  related 
field,  two  years  experience  as  a 
software  engineer  or  computer 
programmer,  and  knowledge  ot 
Powerbuilder  5.0,  Sybase.  PFC. 
Ftwin  2.5  and  C.  Salary: 
S47,000/year,  8:00  AM  to  5:00 
PM,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Pennsylvania  Job  Center.  1051 
Morell  -  Box  868,  Connellsville, 
PA  15425  Job  No.  2015399. 


Programmer/Analyst:  (Color¬ 
ado  Springs,  CO;  Pittsburgh, 
PA  &  U  S  client  sites)  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  &  imple¬ 
ment  clients’  application  sys¬ 
tems  &  subsystems;  prepare 
program  specs  &  job  flow  dia¬ 
grams;  provide  technical  sup¬ 
port.  Environment:  IBM  Main¬ 
frames,  IMS;  VS  COBOL  II, 
CICS;  DB2;  VSAM,  JCL.  B.S. 
in  Comp.  Sci,  or  Math  or  Engg 
+  2  yrs  exp  in  job  ottered.  40 
hrs/wk;  $65K/yr;  8-6.  Send 
resume  to  PA  Job  Center, 
Job#  9076544;  Mr  Steve  Fera, 
Actg  Mgr ,  Ofc  of  Employment 
Security;  3  Kensington  Square; 
New  Kensington,  PA  15068. 


Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  IMS  DB.  IMS  DC  and  Cobol 
II  Requirements:  Master's  Degree 
in  computer  science  or  related 
field,  two  years  experience  as  a 
software  engineer,  computer  pro¬ 
grammer.  systems  analyst,  or  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  (or  Bachelor's 
Degree  and  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence),  and  knowledge  of  DB2, 
IMS  DB,  IMS  DC.  Cobol  II  Salary: 
$50.00Q/year,  8:00  AM  to  5:00 
PM,  40  hours/week  Apply:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Job  Center,  32  Iowa 
Street,  Uniontown,  PA  15401.  Job 
No.  9076569 


Programmer/ Analyst  -  client  sites  in 
Atlanta.  GA  &  Co.  loc  in  Marietta, 
GA.  Analyze,  design,  develop 
s/ware  systems;  code,  test  &  imple 
ment  programs;  utilize  CICS,  IMS, 
DB2,  MVS.  Bachs/Comp.  Sci,  Engg 
or  Math.  1  yr/exp.  in  job  offered  or 
1  yr  as  S/ware  Engnr  &J or  Trainee. 
Exp.  in  job  offered  or  related  occ. 
must  ind.  1  yr/exp.  using  CICS. 
IMS.  DB2  &  MVS.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  40%  of  time.  Several  open¬ 
ings  available.  40hrs/wk  (8-5;  M-F) 
$54,000/yr.  Report  or  send  two 
resumes  to;  Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA  6171672,  465  Big 
Shanty  Rd,  Marietta.  GA  30066- 
3303  or  the  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  -  Customize  and  imple- 
ment  financial  software 
applicaUons  to  suit  client 
requirements.  Design  and 
prepare  financial  and 
accounting  system  needs  to 
facilitate  client  transition  to 
new  software  application. 
Convert  client  data  to  new 
system  format  by  designing 
and  developing  software 
interface  to  transfer  current 
data  to  new  system  modules. 
Train  workers  on  new  system 
applications.  Motivate  indi¬ 
vidual  and  team  performance 
to  improve  employee  contri¬ 
butions  and  responsibility 
level.  Must  have  a  Bachelor 
Degree  in  Mathematics  and  2 
years  experience  in  job  offer 
or  as  an  Accountant. 
Experience  must  include 
accounting  principles  and 
financial  systems,  core  finan¬ 
cial  modules  (Gl.  AP.  AR.  IV, 
OE.  PO  and  CM)  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  accounting  sys¬ 
tems.  relational  database 
management  systems  and 
Microsoft  Access.  40  hrs/wk. 
8am  to  5pm  M-F.  $44.640/yr 
salary.  Job/interview  loca¬ 
tion:  Oakbrook  Terrace, 
Illinois.  Send  ad  and  resume 
to  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security.  401  S. 
State  St.  Chicago,  111. 
60605.  Attn:  Shelia  Lindsey. 
Ref#  V-IL  1  7  786-  L;  AN 
EMPLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO 
CZkLLS  SEND  2  COPIES  OF 
BOTH  RESUME  AND  COVER 
LETTER. 


Programmer/Analyst:  (Colorado 
Springs,  Co;  Pittsburgh,  PA  & 
U.S.  client  sites)  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  code,  imple¬ 
ment,  &  maintain  clients’  appli¬ 
cation  systems  &  subsystems, 
prepare,  execute,  &  document 
test  plans;  provide  technical 
support.  Environment:  IBM 
Mainframes,  MVS,  COBOL  II, 
VSAM,  DB2,  &  JCL.  B.S.  in 
Comp.  Sci,  or  Math  or  Engg  +  2 
yrs  exp  in  job  offered.  40 
hrs/wk;  $62,250/yr;  8:30-5. 

Send  resume  to  PA  Job  Center, 
Job#  8030491;  Mr.  Vince 
Mezeivtch,  Mgr.,  Ofc  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security;  345  Fifth  Ave., 
McKeesport,  PA  15132. 


Programmer:  Programs,  tests, 
debugs,  and  modifies  various 
business  programs  installed  in  a 
UNIX  based  system  installed  in 
a  network  environment.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  C  and  Open  Basic  in 
such  UNIX  system  to  insure 
installation  compatibility  of  vari¬ 
ous  programs  in  a  networked 
personal  computer  system. 
Develops  appropriate  network 
software  to  allow  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  be  connected  in-house 
and  through  the  internet  includ¬ 
ing  maintenance  of  company 
website  and  e-mail  capabilities 
using  principles  of  TCP/IP,  FTP, 
NFC  and  networking.  Programs, 
test,  and  develops  appropriate 
user  interfaces  for  inventory  and 
purchasing  control  software  for 
use  by  purchasing  department 
for  cost  control  purposes. 
Requires  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science.  Also  requires 
one  year  experience  in  the  job 
ottered.  Experience  must  include 
programming  in  C  in  a  UNIX 
environment  Education  to  in¬ 
clude  completion  of  a  project  in 
which  the  individual  developed 
user  interfaces  tor  an  inventory 
control  or  purchasing  system 
and  one  course  in  Network 
Programming  using  TCP/IP,  FTP, 
and  NFC.  Job  Location:  Downers 
Grove,  IL.  Must  have  proof  ot 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  40  hours  per 
week,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Salary:  $33,400  per  year  Please 
send  resume  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY.  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60605,  Attention:  SHEL- 
LA  LINDSEY.  Reference#  V-IL 
17632  -  L  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD,  NO  CALLS  -  SEND  2 
COPIES  OF  BOTH  RESUME  & 
COVER  LETTER 
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•Leading  Edge  Technical  Tools 
•State  Of  The  Art 
Development  Platforms 
•Diverse  Project  Assignments 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons 
to  join  the  CMC  team. 


COMPUTER  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS  offers  career 
growth  opportunities  for  all  levels  of  its  technical  staff.As  part 
of  the  CMC  team,  you  can  achieve  your  professional  goals 
while  you  help  client  companies  implement  state-of-the-art 
systems. 


•Visual  C++/Active  X 
•00/Java/C++ 

•Data  Modeler 
•Technical  Writers 


Visual  Basic/SQL  Server 
DB2/CICS 
PowerBuilder/PPC 
Testers 

If  you  are  skilled  in  any  of  the  above, 

please  call,  fax,  or  e-mail  to: 

Computer  Management 
Consultants 

6821  Southpoint  Drive  N. 
Suite  209 

Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

(904)  296-5063  •  (888)  296-5063 
FAX  (904)  296-5064 
E-Mail:cmcjax@ibm.net 


ORACLE  Financial 
Opportunities 


Design  Data  Systems,  one  of  the  fastest-growing  high  tech 
companies  in  the  country,  is  a  multimillion-dollar  software 
developer  of  Accounting  and  Business  Applications  for  the 
ORACLE  Mid-Market.  We  are  seeking  industry  profession¬ 
als  with  Accounting  &  Distribution  and/or  Oracle  expertise 
for  the  following  permanent  positions: 

•  Software  Designers 

•  Programmers/Analysts 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Software  Sales 

•  Technical  Support  Specialists 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  &  incentive  bonuses, 
industry-leading  benefits,  and  an  in-house  training  facility 
to  enhance  your  skills! 

Fax  your  resume  c/o  Human  Resources,  813.539.8042,  or 
E-mail  at  humanresources@designdatasys.com 

Join  A  Winning  Team 


SYSTEMS 


Florida’s  ORACLE  Software  Development  Company! 

www.designdatasys.com 


ERP  Expertise 

The  INC  Group,  Inc.  is  an  SAP  National 
Implementation  Partner  consulting  firm.  We  are  seeking 
experienced  SAP  and  J.D.  Edwards  functional  and 
technical  consultants  to  take  part  in  our  aggressive 
growth  strategy.  Nationwide  and  international 
opportunities  are  available  immediately.  Extremely 
competitive  compensation  and  benefits  packages  are 
available  to  match  the  talents  and  needs  of  the  individual. 
Why  settle  for  a  job  when  you  can  build  a  future  and 
career  with  us! 

For  more  information  and  immediate  consideration, 
please  contact  us  or  send  your  resume  to: 

(888)608-0611  8 1 8  Roeder  Road 

(30 1  )608-06 1 1  Suite  600 

FAX  (301)608-0853  |H|  Silver  Spring,  MD 
info@incgroup.com  1  I  IF  20910 


fupult  Opportunity  Employer 


POSITION  AVAILABLE:  Com¬ 
munications  Software  Systems 
Developer  and  Interface  Design¬ 
er.  This  position  requires  high- 
level  systems  programming  de¬ 
velopment  and  design  for  com¬ 
munications  software  using  C++, 
Pascal,  and  Visual  Basic  in  the 
design  and  creation  of  software 
user  interfaces  and  the  use  of  all 
major  computer-generated  art¬ 
work  packages,  including  Adobe, 
Photoshop,  CorelDraw,  Paint¬ 
brush,  Macromedia,  Xres,  and 
Macromedia  Draw.  These  pack¬ 
ages  are  used  in  DOS,  Windows, 
Windows  95,  and  Windows  NT 
environments  for  the  design  of 
user  interfaces  in  our  communi¬ 
cations  software  programs  and 
require  design  of  sizing,  appear¬ 
ance,  animations,  ease  of  use, 
and  conventionality  in  the  com¬ 
munications  software  design 
field.  Must  possess  a  high  school 
diploma  and  three  years  of  work 
experience  in  Communications 
Software  System  Development 
and  Interface  Design.  Three 
years  work  experience  must 
include  C++,  Pascal,  Visual  Bas¬ 
ic,  and  at  least  three  of  the  art¬ 
work  packages  listed  above. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  in  the  U.S.  40  hrs./wk, 
5  days,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Salary 
Range  $70,000  to  $85,000/yr. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume 
to:  Job  Service,  700  Wade 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  27227,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611  or  the  nearest 
Job  Service  Office.  Job  order 
#NC7273744,  DOT  Code 
030.062-010.  All  resumes  must 
include  the  applicant’s  social 
security  number. 


Senior  Software  Engineer:  De¬ 
sign,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Windows  95  and 
Windows  NT  software  to  config¬ 
ure,  program,  communicate  with 
and  control  company  micro¬ 
processor  based  controllers.  All 
applications  written  for  a  client- 
server  environment  using  Micro¬ 
soft  Foundation  Class  Libraries 
(MFC).  Applications  are  de¬ 
signed  and  analyzed  using 
object-oriented  programming 
methodologies.  Each  application 
is  provided  with  the  capability  of 
communicating  with  other  appli¬ 
cations  using  Component  Object 
Model  (COM)/Object  Linking 
and  Embedding  (OLE).  Graph¬ 
ical  user  interface  development 
using  Visual  C++.  All  applica¬ 
tions  software  developed  using 
state-of-the-art  programming 
methods  and  tools  for  32  bit  win¬ 
dows  applications  development 
with  ODBC  for  access  to  any 
type  of  database.  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS:  MS  &  1  year  exp.  or  BS 
&  5  yrs.  Progressive  experience 
in  CS/CE/EE/Physics/Math  or 
related.  1/5  years  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  in  the  related 
occupation  of  system  analyst, 
software  engineer,  or  process 
control  engineer.  Experience 
must  include  the  special  require¬ 
ments:  Client-server  application 
development:  Visual  C++,  MFC 
and  COM/OLE,  Object  oriented 
programming  methodologies. 
40/wk.  Salary:  $70, 000/year. 
Send  two  detailed  resumes  to: 
Case  No.  98-003.  P.O  Box.  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


Strategic  Architects 
Technical/Functional  Consultants 
Project  Managers/Project  Leaders 
Business  &  Data  Analysts/Architects 
00  Client/Server  Developers 
Technical  &  Programmer  Analysts 
Database  Analysts 
Software  QA/Test  Analysts 
Desktop/Network/Telecom  Services 

Liberty  I/S  has  begun  a  major  expansion  of  its  software  develop¬ 
ment  centers  and  we  have  opportunities  available  at  all  levels  for 
our  strategic  development  initiatives.  Choose  from  our  corporate 
data  center  in  Portsmouth,  or  our  Massachusetts  development 
center,  located  just  off  Rte.  128  in  Danvers.  Please  send  your 
resume  to:  Bill  Hickmott,  Liberty  Mutual  Information  Systems, 
225  Borthwick  Avenue,  Portsmouth,  NH  03801. 

Fax:  (603)  431-0709;  email:  JobsC^Lmig.coin 
Liberty  Mutual  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
committed  to  workforce  diversity. 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  web  site  at:  www.libertymutual.com 


Imagine  this:  It’s  the  morning  and  you’re  working  on 
the  most  cutting-edge  technology  to  develop  business 
solutions  for  Liberty  Mutual  clients.  By  noon,  you’ve  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  new  application,  helping  our 
internal  clientele  work  more  efficiently.  And  by  day’s 
end,  you’re  heading  off  to  the  slopes.  This  is  the  life  of  a 
Liberty  Mutual  Information  Systems  employee. 

At  Liberty  Mutual,  you  have  the  best  of  both  worlds: 
a  professional  environment  that  stresses  personal 
achievement,  and  a  Portsmouth,  NH  location  that  has 
everything  to  offer,  from  its  historic  downtown 
Market  Square,  to  year-round  offerings  at  the  Seacoast 
Repertory  Theatre.  With  Liberty  Mutual  I/S,  you  don’t 
have  to  imagine  it.  You’ll  live  it. 


LIBERTY 

MUTUAL 


freedom  of  Libert 


Programming  Supervisor  -  Appli¬ 
cations.  Pay  Scale  $60,951.82  - 
$79,237.36  (40  hours  per  week). 
Education:  Bachelor's  degree  - 
Computer  Technology.  Major 
duties  and  responsible  for  staf¬ 
fing,  new  employee  orientation, 
evaluations  and  career  planning; 
acting  as  resource  manager; 
planning  and  organizing  all  work 
within  the  team;  performing 
administrative  duties  related  to 
management  of  projects  and 
team.  Responsible  for  client 
(external  and  internal)  relation¬ 
ships  and  team  building;  super¬ 
vising  team  members'  activities; 
ensuring  completion  of  deliver¬ 
ables  on  time;  providing  weekly 
status  reports  to  Project  and 
Resource  managers;  maintaining 
accountability  for  team's  deliver¬ 
ables.  Responsible  for  quality  of 
work  products  delivered;  repre¬ 
senting  team  on  management 
issues;  escalating  issues/con¬ 
cerns  to  management;  making 
recommendations/alternatives 
for  resolutions.  Responsible  for 
overall  team  decision  making; 
keeping  informed  of  problems 
documented  against  team; 
ensuring  team  is  working  prob¬ 
lems  of  highest  priority;  identify¬ 
ing  issues  affecting  work 
progress  and  recommending 
solutions;  delegating  work  and 
monitoring  progress  against  pro¬ 
ject  plan;  balancing  work  quality 
with  deadlines  and  budget;  iden¬ 
tifying  and  acting  on  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  increase  team  output  qual¬ 
ity;  communicating  relevant  and 
appropriate  information  to  team 
members;  providing  constructive 
performance  feedback;  assisting 
team  members  in  achieving 
career  goals;  providing  training 
and  assistance  to  team  members 
in  daily  work  and  professional 
development;  and  communicat¬ 
ing  standards  in  software  devel¬ 
opment  to  team  members.  Four 
year's  experience  as  a  Program¬ 
mer  Qualified  applicants  please 
submit  resume,  including  salary 
history  and  requirements  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA  6171484,  2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Rd,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Office. 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 

Provide  CAE  (Computer  Aided 
Engineering)  analysis  support  to 
engineering  organizations  and 
evaluate  CAD/CAE  software 
packages  including  l-DEAS,  pro- 
E,  EMS  Intergraph  for  solid  mod¬ 
eling,  part  &  assembly  creation 
&  manipulation,  drafting  &  Finite 
Element  capabilities;  conduct  Fi¬ 
nite  Element  Analysis  of  multi¬ 
body  mechanical  components 
(e.g.  copier  machines)  using  I- 
DEAS,  ABAQUS,  NASTRAN  & 
other  analysis  applications  soft¬ 
ware;  identify  areas  of  deficient 
and/or  defective  design  &  sug¬ 
gest  solutions;  assist  to  investi¬ 
gate,  develop,  install,  test  &  sup¬ 
port  programs  written  in  C,  C++ 
designed  to  create  enhanced  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  existing  CAD/CAE 
software  packages;  &  assist  to 
implement  &  support  computer 
aided  engineering  &  analysis  en¬ 
vironment  to  support  concurrent 
engineering  design  practices. 
Perform  nonlinear  FEM  analysis. 
Must  have  graduate  level 
coursework  in  CAD/CAM/CAE. 
Must  be  proficient  in  C  &  C++ 
programming  languages.  M.S. 
Mechanical  Engineering  +  1  year 
exp  in  job  offered  or  1  yr  exp  as 
a  Mechanical  Eng  using  CAD / 
CAM/CAE  and  performing  FEM 
analysis.  40  hours/week  (9am  to 
5pm).  $45,000/yr.  Although  initial 
job  offer  is  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  the 
company  reserves  the  right  to 
relocate  successful  applicants  to 
client  sites  throughout  the  U.S. 
at  company  expense.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Department  of  Labor/ 
Bureau  of  Operations.  1320  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Center  Dr.  Atkins  Build¬ 
ing.  Suite  110,  Tallahasse.  FL 
32399-0667  Re:  JOFL 1628092 


BELLSOUTH^net^ 

Internet  Services  From 
The  South's  Leading 
Communications 
Company 

BellSouth.net  has  a  talented,  hard  working  team 
in  place  which  is  focused  on  bringing  consumers 
and  businesses  the  best  possible  Internet  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  aggressive  growth  plans  will  offer  more 
opportunities  for  other  talented  individuals.  Current 
openings  include: 


Web  Development  •  Network  Engineering 
Software  Engineering  •  Project  Management 
Product  Management  •  Interactive  Media 
Internet  Sales/Mkt.  •  Network  Analysts 


To  learn  more  about  our  opportunities  please  visit 
our  web  site  at  BellSouth.com.  If  you  are  interested 
in  being  a  part  of  our  team  please  send  your  resume 

to  job@bellsouth.net.  fax  to  770-522-4002  or  mail 
to  1100  Ashwood  Pkwy,  Atlanta,  GA  30338.  EOE 

- BELLSOUTH^net - 

TITLE:  Communications  Software 
Engineer  WORk  LOCATION:  Tampa, 
Florida.  DUTIES:  1.  Software  devel¬ 
opment  for  multiplatform  scales 
communications  systems.  I8M 
4680/4690  Flexos.  and  Datafit  DP4. 

2.  Software  testing  and  bugs  fixing. 

3.  Hardware  and  software  installation 
in  U.S./Latin  Amenca  4.  Technical 
support  of  new  and  existing  prod¬ 
ucts.  REQUIREMENTS:  Bachelor  ol 
Science  Degree  in  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering,  Computer  Science  or 
Management  information  Systems. 
SALARY:  $38,640.00  per  yr. 
HOURS:  40  hrs  per  wk.  8:00AM- 
5:00PM.  SEND  RESUME  TO:  EDLES 
Bureau  of  Operations.  1320  Execu¬ 
tive  Center  Dr..  Suite  110.  Tallahas¬ 
see.  FL  32399-0667.  Re:  job  order 
number  FL  1698157. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 

National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oraclu.  SYBASE.  UNIX. 
Visual  Basic,  Powei  Bu»l<i**r. 
Woh  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
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ESPN  SportsZone.  It’s  the  world’s  most  vis _ 

it’s  produced  by  Starwave.  So  are  ABCNEWS.com,  Mr.  Showbiz  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  award-winning  websites.  Got  what  it  takes  to  play  on  the 
‘net’s  hottest  web  team?  Contact  us  today. These  opportunities  are 
worth  looking  into. 

Please  visit  us  at  our  booth  at  Internet  World 
in  New  York  December  10  -  12th! 

Software  Developers 

•  Java 

•  C/C++ 

•  SQL 

•  Graphics/Multimedia  programming 

•  Client/Server 

•  IISAPI  /  NSAPI 

Information  Systems  /  Web  Operations 

•  Extensive  NT  experience/knowledge. 

•  MS  Internet  Server 

•  Web  Servers  and  back-end  support  systems 

•  Internet  connectivity  and  technology  knowledge 

•  Ability  to  work  effectively  in  a  cooperative  team  environment 


For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to:  Starwave, 
Attn:  HR,  13810  SE  Eastgate  Way,  Bellevue, WA  98005.  No  phone  calls 
please.  Fax:  425-957-2009.  E-mail  us  at  hr@starwave.com  or  visit  us  at 
www.starwave.com.  EOE  M/F/D/V 


Sr.  Software 
Engineer 


FORT  LAUDERDALE 

In  a  multi-platform  environ¬ 
ment,  design,  develop, 
test,  implement,  trouble¬ 
shoot  and  document  cus¬ 
tomer  service  systems  soft¬ 
ware.  Customize  CLARIFY 
4.5  software  package  using 
Visual  Basic.  Implement 
and  manage  ORACLE  7 
large  database  on  Solaris 
2.5.  Perform  integration  of 
computer  telephony  mid¬ 
dleware  using  Visual  C++. 
Develop  and  implement 
data  interfaces  with  Legacy 
systems.  Design  and  main¬ 
tain  WWW  interface,  UNIX 
Shell  and  PERL  scripting. 
Supervise  one  employee. 
MS  in  Computer  Sci,  Elec¬ 
trical  Eng  or  Math  +  1  yr 
H'Xp  in  job  offered  or  1  yr 
;oxp  as  Software  Eng  using 
(CLARIFY  4.0  or  4.5, 
ORACLE  7  &  WWW  pro- 
iy ramming.  40  hours/week 
j(Mon-Fri,  9am  to  5pm). 
|$61 ,480/yr.  Must  be  willing 
ho  relocate  to  various  client 
Throughout  the  U.S.- 
[omployer  paid.  Send  re- 
jsume  to:  Dept  of  Labor/ 
reau  of  Operations. 
‘1320  Executive  Center 
ju'ive,  Atkins  Building, 
j  suite  110,  Tallahasse,  FL 
-  •  0667.  JOFL1692114 


NETWORK  ADMINISTRATOR  to 
upgrade  existing  Novell  Netware 
servers  to  Intranetware;  Trouble¬ 
shoot  any  hardware,  software,  or 
cabling  problems  on  the  existing 
Compaq  servers  running  Novell 
Netware,  Windows  NT/95  or  MS 
DOS  workstations;  install,  config¬ 
ure  and  setup  new  servers  with 
either  Netware,  Windows  NT  or 
DOS;  Administer  cc:Mail  elec¬ 
tronic  messaging  system,  includ¬ 
ing  adding,  deleting  or  moving 
users,  exporting  and  importing 
user  messages,  as  well  as  insur¬ 
ing  that  messages  pass  across 
cc:Mail  gateways  to  Internet  or 
other  messaging  applications; 
Administer  and  maintain  SQL 
databases  running  on  Windows 
NT  across  a  TCP/IP  network; 
Manage  a  network  printing  envi¬ 
ronment  running  on  IPX/SPX  or 
TCP/IP  network;  Perform  system 
administration  of  Novell;  Netware 
3.12,  Netware  4.11  and  MS 
Windows  NT  4.0  network;  Pro¬ 
vide  daily  customer  support  of 
local  and  remote  users  running 
DOS.  Windows  3.x,  Windows  95, 
IBM  OS/2  and  Windows  NT 
workstations  running  over  a 
token  ring  topology;  Design, 
implement,  test,  and  analyze  a 
remote  LAN  access  for  users  to 
connect  to  client's  applications; 
Perform  system  administration  of 
HP-UX  UNIX  operating  system 
running  on  HP  9000  K-class 
server;  Maintain  the  ORACLE 
databases  running  on  this  server; 
Provide  support  to  the  system 
development  team  programming 
in  SQL  and  C;  Design,  implement 
and  debug  software  modules  for 
the  ease  and  automation  of  daily 
tasks  of  the  user  community. 
Require  M  S.  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  one  year  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered.  Must  be  a 
Certified  Novell  Engineer.  Salary: 
$47,840  per  year.  8:30  am  to 
5  30  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #  GA  6173590.  2636- 
14  M  L.  King  Jr.  Dr.,  Atlanta.  GA 
30311-1605  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  Analyzes 
user  requirements,  procedures, 
and  problems  to  automate  pro¬ 
cessing  or  to  improve  existing 
computer  systems,  including 
analysis,  design,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  application  programs  on 
AS/400  platform  using  RPG/400, 
CL/400,  SQL/400  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  such  as  QUERY/400, 
EZVIEW.  Must  be  able  to  travel. 
Two  years  experience  required 
with  AS/400,  RPG/400,  COBOL/ 
400,  CL/400,  SQL/400,  LV  6.2, 
APPC,  CPI.  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  computer  science, 
engineering,  or  math-related, 
and  two  years  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  Senior  Software 
Engineer  required.  $43,800/yr. 
Qualified  applicants  apply  by 
resume  to  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6172642,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329- 
3909  or  the  nearest  Department 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Software  Engineers:  Provide 
task  leadership  to  analyze  & 
define  end-users'  systems,  write 
doc.  Consult  w/client  re:  client's 
reqs.  Design,  troubleshoot  & 
debug  3-tier  cl./server  apps. 
using  C/C++;  DCE;  TCP/IP;  & 
Powerbuilder  under  UNIX  &  MS 
Windows.  Develop  databases 
using  data  modeling  techniques. 
Req.  MS  CS/Eng.  w/1  yr.  exp.  in 
App.  Devel.  Demonstrated  know¬ 
ledge  of  4  out  of  6  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  app.  devel.  in  UNIX;  C/C++; 
DCE;  TCP/IP;  Powerbuilder  or 
GUI;  or  data  modeling.  Work  exp. 
must  incl.  software  consulting.  40 
hrs./wk.  $60,000/  yr.  Req.  50% 
travel.  Must  be  willing  to  accept 
mid-long  term  assignments  out- 
of-state.  Must  be  prepared  to 
document  status  as  U.S.  citz., 
perm,  res.,  asylee,  refugee  or 
temp.  res.  Send  2  resumes  to 
Case  No.  71425,  P.O.  Box  8968, 
Boston.  MA  02214 


JOIN  US  FOR 

THE  FUTURE 

Maine  Medical  Center  is  a  598-bed 
tertiary  care  and  teaching 
institution  with  a  multi-state 
referral  base,  located  in 
Portland,  Maine.  This  New 
England  city  is  one  of  the 
country's  most  picturesque 
coastlines.  It  offers  an  exciting 
waterfront  area,  countless 
recreational  activities  and  a 
wealth  of  cultural  attractions.  As 
the  largest  city  in  the  state, 

Portland  is  exceptionally  diverse  and 
always  exciting. 

SYSTEMS 
SOFTWARE 
SPECIALIST 

We  are  seeking  a  systems  programmer  with  3-5  years 
of  experience  installing  and  maintaining  VSE  systems 
software  to  join  our  Computer  Technology  team.  As  a 
member  of  our  mainframe  support  team,  you  will  share 
responsibility  for  the  VSE/ESA  and  VM/ESA  systems 
running  on  our  ES-9672  and  P/370  computers.  You  will 
also  be  responsible  for  installing  and  maintaining 
third-party  software  such  as  EPIC,  FAQS,  EXPLORE,  and 
TMON.  Candidates  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
assembler  programming,  strong  on-line  system  skills 
including  VTAM  and  CICS,  excellent  communication  and 
planning  skills,  and  a  strong  commitment  to  teamwork. 
Experience  with  AIX,  Novell  NetWare,  or  Windows  NT 
is  a  plus. 

We  will  reward  your  contributions  with  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Please  submit  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department  Maine  Medical  Center, 
22  Bramhall  Street  Portland,  ME  04102.  We  are  an 

equal  opportunity  employer  strengthened  by  the 
diversity  of  our  professional  community. 


MAINE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

V 

The  MaineHealth  Family 
An  Affirmative/Action  Employer 


/^programmerN 

ANALYST 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI- 


Latrobe  Area  Hospital,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  acute  care  communi¬ 
ty  teaching  hospital  located  35 
miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh 
is  recruiting  for  a  full  time 
Programmer  Analyst. 
Qualifications  include: 

•  BS  Degree  in  IS  or 
related  area 

•  2-3  years  Programming 
experience  using  AS  400 
RPG,  including  CL 
Programming  and  HBOC 
Series  4000  software. 

We  otter  a  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Please  submit  resume  or 
contact: 

Laurie  A.  Berg 
Human  Resources  Dept 

U  MK 

121  West  Second  Avenue 

Latrobe,  PA  15650 

1-800-695-9939 


NEER.  Researches,  designs, 
and  develops  computer  soft¬ 
ware  systems,  in  conjunction 
with  hardware  product  devel¬ 
opment,  for  industrial  applica¬ 
tions,  applying  principles  and 
techniques  of  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis.  Must  be  able 
to  travel.  Two  years  experience 
using  Goad  and  Yourdan's 
OOA  and  OOD;  Visual  C++. 
Master  of  Science  degree  in 
computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  math-related  and  two 
years  experience  in  job  offered 
required.  $50.800/yr.  Interested 
applicants  apply  by  resume  to 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #  GA  61 72670,  2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Road,  N.E., 
Atlanta,  GA  30329-3909  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


Fax  412-537-1995 
E.O.E.  M/F/D/V 


J 


Software  Engineer  to  design 
and  develop  software  applica¬ 
tions  on  multiple  platforms, 
UNIX,  VMS  and  Windows  using 
C,  C++,  Java,  Basic  and  SQL. 
Duties  include  using  Object- 
Oriented  methodology,  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  concepts  and 
database  management  includ¬ 
ing  concurrency  control,  dead¬ 
lock  avoidance,  buffer  manage¬ 
ment,  journaling,  data  recovery 
and  client/server  communica¬ 
tion.  Requirements  are  an  MS 
in  Computer  Science.  No  expe¬ 
rience  necessary.  40  hr.  work 
week:  8:15  am  to  5:00  pm 
Salary:  $47,507.20  per  year. 
Send  two  copies  of  your  resu¬ 
me  to  Job  Order  #  98-025,  P.O. 
Box  989,  Concord,  NH  03302- 
0989  EOE.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  workers  eligible  to  accept 
employment  in  the  United 
States  on  a  full-time  basis. 


Computer  Systems  Analyst. 
Duties:  Analyze,  design,  develop 
and  implement  software  across 
various  platforms  (Windows 
3.11/95/NT)  utilizing  MS  Visual 
Basic.  Write  procedures,  create 
new  forms,  write  Excel  Macro 
programs,  and  create  graphs, 
charts  and  reports  for  users  of 
Visual  Basic  Programs.  Develop 
business  applications  on  the 
PC/LAN  platform  using  MS 
Visual  Basic  3.0  and/or  4.0,  MS 
Access  and  Jet  Engine  database 
access.  Download  Visual  Basic 
programs  from  the  mainframe 
and  use  Visual  Basic  and  Excel 
Macro  programs  to  format  data 
according  to  user  requests. 
Perform  maintenance  and  gener¬ 
al  support  of  existing  programs. 
Debug  different  existing  pro¬ 
grams  to  customize  client  pro¬ 
jects.  Write  SAS  (Statistical 
Application  System)  reports, 
SAS  programming,  SAS/ACC- 
ESS,  SAS/GRAPH  and  analysis 
of  data  using  different  statistical 
tools  (e.g.  Multivariate  analysis, 
etc.).  Requires:  B.S.  in  Computer 
or  Information  Science,  Eng., 
Geology  or  a  related  field.  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  2  yrs. 
exp.,  as  a  Systems  Analyst  or 
Programmer.  Exp.  which  may 
have  been  obtained  concurrently, 
must  include  1  yr.  exp.  developing 
business  applications  on  the 
PC/LAN  platform  using  MS 
Visual  Basic  3.0  or  4.0.  MS 
Access  and  Jet  Engine  database 
access  and  1  yr.  exp.  performing 
maintenance  and  general  sup¬ 
port  on  MS  Access  and  Jet 
Engine  database  tools.  EOE  40 
hrs.  wk.;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Salary:  $47,000/yr.  Send  resume 
(no  calls)  to:  Greg  Umberger, 
CTG,  Inc.,  9432  Bay  Meadows 
Rd.,  Suite  240,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32256-7988. 


PROGRAMMERS. 

Interactive  Digital  Access,  Inc.  of 
FL  is  seeking  qualified,  motivated 
prgmmrs.  IDA  otters:  Immediate, 
F/T  employment  in  central  FL 
area.  We  are  a  growing,  progres¬ 
sive  organization.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary  &  benefits  package. 
DATAFLEX  PROGRAMMER: 
Candidates  should  have  Data- 
flex  3.1x  exp  (at  least  2yr  3.x  exp) 
w/NT.  Novell  4.x  &  Win  95  inte¬ 
gration  is  reqmt,  Visual  Dataflex 
an  added  plus.  Working  knowl  of 
Btrieve  ana  X-Base. 

CHIEF  DATAFLEX  DATABASE 
PROGRAMMER:  Candidates 
should  have  Syr  exp  dsgng 
h/ware  &  s/ware  systms  using  C, 
Btrieve,  Dataflex.  D-Base,  X- 
Base  &  knowl  of  LAN  &  PC 
h/ware  administration;  training  & 
managing  s/ware  dvlprs. 

Respond  with  resume  to:  Robert 
Giannone,  President,  IDA  Inc, 
3025  E  South  St,  Orlando, 
FL  32808  or  e-mail  c/o 
TammyE@WINSIS.com. 


Software  Engineer  (Columbia  & 
SC  client  sites)  Analyze,  design, 
develop,  code,  test,  implement, 
document,  &  maintain  clients' 
computer  systems  &  subsys¬ 
tems  using  object  oriented 
analysis,  design,  &  program¬ 
ming  techniques  on  Client  Ser¬ 
ver  environment  using  HP9000, 
UNIX,  Windows,  PowerBuilder, 
Sybase,  SQL  Server,  C++,  & 
DDE  as  databases  &  develop¬ 
ment  tools.  Design  &  develop 
GUI  client  applications  & 
libraries  of  reusable  compo¬ 
nents  in  PowerBuilder.  Perform¬ 
ance  tune  applications.  Prepare 
user  documentation  &  provide 
user  training.  Masters  degree  in 
Engg  or  Comp.  Sci  +  2  yrs  exp  in 
job  ottered  or  bachelors  degree 
in  Engg  or  Comp  Sci  +  5  yrs  exp 
in  job  offered.  40  hrs/wk;  M  -  F; 
8  -  5,  $55K/yr.  Submit  2  resu¬ 
mes  to:  Ms.  Regina  D.  Ratterree, 
E  &  T  Technical  Services, 
SCESC-SC2000680;  P.O.  Box 
1406:  Columbia,  SC  29202. 


Senior  Systems  Analyst  (Charlotte, 
NC)  Maintain,  develop  &  implement 
enhancements  to  general  ledger  & 
subsystems.  Lead  team  (lead  design¬ 
er  &  programmers)  in  system  migra¬ 
tion  &  implementation.  Document 
user  requirements,  analyze  business 
&  system  impact  &  create  general 
design.  Create  project  plan  &  gener¬ 
al  test  based  upon  user  criteria. 
Supervise  design  &  programming 
phase  &  assist  team  on  tech  issues. 
Orchestrate  testing  of  project. 
Present  results  to  users  &  assist 
migration  to  production  using 
COBOL.  CICS,  VSAM.  JCL.  Visual 
Basic  in  IBM  mainframe  &  PC 
Windows  envmmnt.  Bachelor's  in 
Math.  Computer  Sci  or  Engg  disci¬ 
pline  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job  ottered  req  'd. 
M-F  8:30am  4:30pm,  40  hrs/wk, 
$39.600/yr.  Apply  at  nearest  job 
Service  Office  or  send  resume  in 
duplicate  w/  Social  Security  No.  to 
Job  Service.  500  W.  Trade  St.. 
Charlotte.  NC  28202  Attn: 
NC2673713  /  DOT  030.167-014. 
NO  FEE  CHARGED 


Computer  Systems  Analyst  - 
Media.  Duties:  Create,  design 
and  develop  graphic  designs 
for  special  promotion  CD- 
ROMs,  to  be  used  for  demon¬ 
strations  of  new  products  and 
services  using  Micromedia 
Director  software,  Implement 
multi-media  platforms  for 
computer  Illustrations  and 
animation  using  Lingo,  HTML 
and  other  computer  design 
tools.  Perform  systems  test¬ 
ing  and  trouble  shooting  of 
graphic  designs  in  2D  and  3D. 
Maintain  client/server  sys¬ 
tems.  Utilize  knowledge  of 
Micromedia  Director,  Macro¬ 
media  SoundEdit  16,  Adobe 
After  Effects,  Adobe  Prem¬ 
iere,  Adobe  Photoshop, 
Adobe  Illustrator,  Quark¬ 
XPress,  Strata  Studio  (3D), 
SGI  (3d  modeling/animation), 
HTML  and  LINGO  (computer 
language)  to  perform  job 
duties.  Requires:  Bach.'s  in 
Applied  Fine  Arts,  Graphic 
Design  or  Computer  Science. 
Coursework  must  include 
classes  in  2D  Computer 
Graphics  Design  with  anima¬ 
tion,  3D  Computer  Graphics 
Design,  preliminary  visual 
design  and  Interactive  Multi- 
media  Design.  EOE  40 
hrs.wk.;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Salary:  $49,920/yr.  Send 
resume  (no  calls)  to:  Lisa 
Harris,  CTG,  Inc.,  5295  Brook 
Hollow  Pkwy.,  Suite  120, 
Norcross,  GA  30071 . 


Software  Engineer  required  by 
specialized  software  develop¬ 
ment  and  consultancy  company. 
Duties:  Design,  development, 
testing  and  technical  support  of 
ODBC  based  Graphical  User 
interface  (GUI)  applications  and 
Windows  printer  drivers  for  fax 
server  based  products  using 
Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic,  MFC, 
ODBC.  Windows  3.1  SDK, 
WIN32  SDK,  Windows  DDK, 
Relational  Database  Concepts, 
cursors  implementation,  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  8t  optimization  of 
SQL  queries.  Job  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Chelmsford,  MA  and 
by  traveling  and  relocating  to 
various  unanticipated  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  as  assigned. 
Requirements:  A  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  either  Math  or  Engineer¬ 
ing,  or  Computer  Science  or  Sci¬ 
ence  and  two  years  experience 
either  in  the  job  offered  or  in  the 
Related  Occupation  as  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst.  Salary:  $58,000/ 
Year  40  Hrs/Wk,  8:00  AM  to  5:00 
PM.  Submit  two  copies  of  the 
resume  to  Case  #71405,  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Database  Administrator.  Coordi¬ 
nates  physical  changes  to  com¬ 
puter  databases:  add  codes, 
tests,  &  implement  physical 
databases,  applying  knowledge 
of  database  management  sys., 
using  Sybase  System  10  8.  11, 
SQL  &  performance  tuning;  C/S 
applic.  development  with  Visual 
Basic,  ODBC  &  Sybase  Open 
Client.  Must  possess  basic 
knowledge  of  data  warehouse 
DBMS.  Must  be  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate  within  the  U.S.  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis.  Required  com¬ 
puter  applications:  Oracle, 
Informix  and  Sybase  exper.  in 
Logical  &  Physical  databases: 
SQL  Programming,  Windows, 
UNIX  and  NT  systems.  Must 
have  Master’s  or  foreign  degree 
equivalent  in  Comp.  Science  or 
related  and  6  years  in  job 
offered  or  6  yrs.  as  Software 
Engineer.  Systems  Analyst,  Sr. 
Programmer  or  related.  Hrs: 
9a-5p,  M-F.  $59,800  per  yr. 
Apply  to  Georgia  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #GA61 72561 , 
2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30329-3909  or  the  near¬ 
est  Dept,  ot  Labor  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Office. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST:  Various 
unanticipated  locations  in  U.S. 
Plan,  develop,  test  &  implement 
computer  programs  using  UNIX- 
based  system.  including 
PROGRESS.  PROGRESS  4GL 
&  PROGRESS  V6  software,  to 
meet  needs  of  client  &  user. 
Evaluate  user  requests  for  new 
programs,  formulate  needs  & 
supply  to  user  for  approval. 
Requires  BS  in  Comp.  Sci.  or 
equiv  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job  offered. 
40  hr/wk.  M-F,  9-5.  $46,000/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  auth  to 
work  in  US  Apply  in  person  or 
send  2  resumes  to  Georgia  Dept 
of  Labor,  J/O  #GA  6166811, 
2943  N  Druid  Hills  Rd..  Atlanta, 
GA  30329  or  nearest  Dept,  c# 
Labor  Field  Service  Office  ' 
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Address  Shown:  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  d  Renew  *U.S.  Only.  Canada  $95,  Mexico,  Central/South  America 
$150,  Europe  $295,  all  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

90. 

Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Dist./ 

1 0.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

Retailer 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 

95. 

Other 

30.  Medical/Law/Education 

(Please  Specify) 

40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 

1.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 

19. 

Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 

65.  Communications  Systems/Public 

President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP  Mgmt. 

Utilities/Transportation 

21. 

DirTMgr.  MIS  Services,  Information 

70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/ 

Center 

Refining/Agriculture 

22. 

Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys.,  Data/Tele. 

80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 

Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC  Mgr.,  Tech. 

Computer-Related  Systems  or 

Planning,  Administrative  Sen/ices 

Peripherals 

23. 

Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development,  System 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 

Architecture 

Service  Bureaus,  Software  Planning  & 

31. 

Programming  Management,  Software 

Consulting  Services 

Developers 

41 .  Engineering,  Scientific.  R&D,  Tech. 
Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting 
Management 

CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  Vice  President 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51 .  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgmt. 
OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 
90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend, 
purchase:  (Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  NetWare  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

Aoo.  Development  Products  □  Yes  □  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of  Internet 
products  and/or  services? 

□  Yes  Q  No  B4M7Q 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1 .  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public 
Utilities/T  ransportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/ 
Refining/Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 
Service  Bureaus,  Software  Planning  & 
Consulting  Services 


90 


Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Dist./ 
Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

I  S/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

1 9.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 

President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP  Mgmt. 

21.  DirVMgr.  MIS  Services,  Information 
Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys.,  Data/Tele. 
Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC  Mgr.,  Tech. 
Planning,  Administrative  Services 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development,  System 
Architecture 

31 .  Programming  Management,  Software 
Developers 


41 .  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D,  Tech. 
Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting 
Management 

CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

1 1 .  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  Vice  President 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 

70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgmt. 
OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 
90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend, 
purchase:  (Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  NetWare  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

Add.  Development  Products  □  Yes  □  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of  Internet 
products  and/or  services? 

□  Yes  □  No  B4M7  Q 
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PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

(JOB  ORDER  #NC  2673254) 
(DOT  Code  030.162-014) 
Description:  Design,  code,  imple¬ 
ment  and  support  a  variety  of 
Human  Services  applications 
including  ASAP,  AIMS,  FRAUD, 
EA  (xx)  Front  Desk  and  SMU 
The  applications  are  supported  in 
a  multi-user  environment  using 
Visual  Basic  5  0,  MS  SQL  Server 
6.5,  Crystal  Reports  5.0  and  Fox 
Pro  2.5  on  12  inter-networked 
Novell  LANs.  Work  directly  with 
customers  to  design  any  new 
enhancements  to  currently  sup¬ 
ported  applications,  create  user 
specifications  to  formalize  the 
design  decisions  made  with  cus¬ 
tomers;  provide  technical  support 
to  users;  troubleshoot  application 
production  problems  and  imple¬ 
ment  solutions. 

Minimum  requirements:  Four 
year  degree  in  computer  science 
plus  two  years  of  directly  related 
experience  or  equivalent  combi¬ 
nation.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  with  Visual  Basic,  MS 
SQL  Server,  Crystal  Reports  and 
Fox  Pro. 

Salary  Range:  $34,758  -  $42,258 
-  $57,470 

Hours  of  Work:  M-F,  8  -  5  pm,  ad¬ 
ditional  hours  sometimes  re¬ 
quired. 

Interested  applicants  may  apply 
at  the  nearest  Job  Service  Office 
or  submit  a  resume  to  Job 
Service,  500  W.  Trade  Street. 
Charlotte,  NC  28202. 

"ALL  RESUMES  MUST 
INCLUDE  APPLICANT'S 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 
required  to  design,  develop  &  imple¬ 
ment  real-time  transaction  process¬ 
ing  systems  on  Unisys  1100/2200 
series  mainframes  using  COBOL  & 
FORTRAN  and  plan,  develop  tools 
(or  &  implement  migration  of  data  & 
applications.  Master's  in  any  com¬ 
puter-related  curriculum  required  & 
either  3  yrs.  experience  in  the  job 
duties  described  above  or  3  yrs. 
experience  as  a  Unisys  Analyst 
Programmer.  Employer  will  accept  a 
Bachelor's  plus  5  yrs.  experience  in 
lieu  of  the  Master's  and  3  yrs.  expe¬ 
rience  above  mentioned.  In  all 
cases,  background  must  include  3 
yre.  experience  (may  be  concurrent) 
with  each  of  the  following  Unisys  util¬ 
ities:  DMS  (Data  Management 
System),  RDMS  (Relational  Data 
Management  System),  DPS  (Dis¬ 
play  Processing  System)  &  TIP  (the 
Unisys  Transaction  Processing 
Tool).  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U  S.  Salary: 
$60,(XXVyr.  for  a  40-hour  work  week. 
Interested  applicants  apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  send  two  resumes  to  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order# 
GA  6172737, 465  Big  Shanty  Road. 
Marietta,  GA  30066-3303  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


If  you  don’t  work  @  Compaq... 


Why  bother  Worki 


mg? 


Did  you  know  Compaq  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  global  companies  to  work  for? 

So: 

Let’s  see.  Great  products  (recognized  around  the  world  for  delivering  superior  technology  and  solutions).  Great  opportunities  and  benefits  and  a  creative,  innovative  work 
environment.  All  the  trappings  of  success.  Growth.  Leadership.  Exciting  technical  challenges.  Ponder  for  just  a  moment  the  impact  everything  mentioned  above  could  mean  to 
you  professionally.  Now,  grab  hold  of  the  great  opportunities  here  at  Compaq. 

Opportunities  are  available  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  as  well  as  multiple  opportunities  at  our  Houston, TX  location. 


Account  Managers  - 

Financial  Institutions,  Government,  Workstation,  Commercial 
You  will  be  responsible  for  managing  Fortune  1000  accounts  to  drive  personal  computer  and 
systems  sales  while  working  with  systems  engineering  personnel  to  ensure  effective  application 
strategies  meet  individual  account  business  needs.  This  professional  level  sales  position  requires 
a  BA/BS  degree  in  business  or  related  field  (or  an  equivalent  level  of  experience)  with  a 
minimum  of  5+  years  of  successfully  selling  total  system  solutions  to  Fortune  1000  companies 
in  a  Distributed  Computing  Environment.  Dept.  PSMS-CW-1208-AM 

Field  Sales  Systems  Engineers  (pre-sales)  - 

Financial  Institutions,  Government,  Workstation,  Commercial 
Team  with  the  sales  force  and  industry  partners  to  effectively  market  our  systems  to  Fortune 
1 000  accounts.  We  are  seeking  business-oriented  individuals  to  deliver  technical  business 
information  solutions  to  both  technical  and  non  technical  customers  on  regional  accounts. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  BS  in  Engineering,  Computer  Science  (or  equivalent),  a 
minimum  of  5+  years’  systems  application  experience,  as  well  as  PC  architecture 
knowledge.  A  background  in  multi-user  operating  systems,  NOS  implementation  skills  and 
data  communications  experience  are  sought.  Pre-sales  systems  definition  and 
implementation  plan  creation  experience  with  large  enterprise-wide  accounts  and  resellers 
is  preferred.  If  you  have  exceptional  experience  as  an  Enterprise  Architect,  please  indicate 
that  you  are  seeking  an  architect  level  position.  Dept.  PSMS-CW-1208-FSSE 

Regional  Technical  Service  Engineer 

The  selected  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  customer  satisfaction  by 
providing  post-sales  technical  support.  This  involves  identifying  and  resolving  technical 
issues  with  Compaq  products  that  dealers  are  unable  to  resolve.  Other  duties  include 
providing  on-site  assistance,  disseminating  technical  information  to  field  personnel, 
identifying  and  reporting  new  product  issues  to  the  appropriate  organization  in 
headquarters  and  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the  sales  team  goals.  A  BS  degree 
or  equivalent  in  Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  or  Engineering  Technology, 
5+  years’  experience  in  a  network  environment,  as  well  as  excellent 
communication/presentation  skills  are  required.  The  ability  to  travel  50%  of  the  time  is 
necessary.  Dept.  SDBS-CW- 1 208-RTSE 


Enterprise  Sales  Trainer 

The  Enterprise  Sales  Trainer  works  independently  or  as  part  of  a  project  team  in  the 
planning,  development  and  implementation  of  product-related  training  programs  for 
Compaq  buyer/end-user,  reseller  and  employee  audiences.  You  w  ill  be  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  product  and  technology  related  training  for  local-based  employees,  as 
well  as  work  within  a  project  team  to  assist  clients  with  training  delivery  when  requested 
under  minimal  direction /supervision.  A  BA/BS  degree  or  equivalent  experience  with  4- 
6  years  of  computer  industry  related  experience  is  required.  Two  to  four  years  of 
teaching  or  training  experience  is  preferred.  Dept.  JFCS-CW- 1 208-EST 

Enterprise  Consultants 

At  least  8-10  years’  experience  delivering  technology  consulting  services  to  Fortune  500 
companies  with  experience  in  the  design  and  deployment  of  distributed,  enterprise-class 
client/server  solutions.  Demonstrated  expertise  in  our  core  client/server  technologies: 
operating  systems  LAN/WAN,  RDBMS  and  client/server  application  development  is  required. 
Excellent  written /verbal  communications  skills  are  necessary.  Dept.  RQMS-CW-1 208-EC 

TO  CHECK  OUT  THE  MANY  COMPAQ  OPPORTUNITIES,  LOG  IN  AT: 

http://www.compaq.com/jobs 

Compaq  offers  competitive  salaries,  comprehensive  benefits  and  an  environment  that 
supports  creativity,  open  communication  and  team  involvement.  To  find  out  more  about 
joining  the  Compaq  team,  send  your  resume  and  salary  history,  indicating  department  of 
interest,  to:  Compaq  Computer  Corporation,  RO.  Box  692000,  MS  5301  12,  Houston, TX 
77269-2000;  FAX:  (281)  518-9763,  or  e-mail:  Careerpaq@compaq.com  (ASCII  format 
only).  All  resumes  are  electronically  scanned,  processed  and  distributed.  A  letter  quality 
resume  with  a  standard  typeface  is  required  (no  underlines  or  bold,  please).  Compaq  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer 

COMPAQ. 

Has  It  Changed  Your  Life  Yet? 


It’s  what  you  do. 


CUrkttfMvrotomac  r,  an  o«io.iubii>  fmpiov'n 


Clarkston 

Potomac 


Mid  Market  Strategies  &  Solutions 


If  you’re  interested,  please  fax,  mail  or  e-mail 
your  resume  to: 

Clarkston*Potomac,  Attn:  Recruiting  Director 
2605  Meridian  Parkway,  Suite  100 
Durham,  NC  27713 
FAX:  919.484.4450 

E-mail:  recruiting@clarkstonpotomac.com 
www.clarkstonpotomac.com 


Clarkston  ♦Potomac  is  a  fast-growing,  entrepreneurial  information  technology 
consulting  firm.  We  help  clients  with  IT  strategies,  project  management,  business 
process  reengineering,  systems  design,  development  and  integration,  and 
organizational  change  management.  We  specialize  in  Strategic  IT  Planning,  imple¬ 
menting  enterprise-wide  packages  like  SAP',  and  Sales  Automation  consulting. 

At  Clarkston*Potomac  you  can  express  yourself,  be  creative,  practice  consulting 
with  integrity,  quality  and  professionalism.  And  live  where  you  like.  We’re 
looking  for  top-notch  professionals  with  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  a  willingness  to 
travel  and  prior  consulting  experience.  Positions  are  available  for  project  managers, 
functional  or  technical  consultants  with  experience  in: 


♦  SAP 


♦  BaaN 


♦  Big  6  Consultants 


Software  Engineer 

Analyze,  design,  develop,  test  and  debug  soft¬ 
ware  systems  to  enhance  and  support  system 
for  network  end-users  within  the  travel  and 
transportation  industry.  Design  and  develop 
software  systems  utilizing  object-oriented 
analysis  and  design.  Develop  software  system 
testing  procedures,  programming  and  docu¬ 
mentation  utilizing  C++.  Consult  with  man¬ 
agement  and  customers  concerning  reports, 
memoranda  and  instructional  manuals  relative 
to  the  operation  of  the  program  in  the  system. 
Identify  problem  areas.  Revise  and/or  rewrite 
system  and  functional  specifications,  as 
required.  Utilize  on-line  transaction  processing 
systems.  Requires  a  Master’s  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Management  Information 
Systems  (MIS),  or  Engineering  and  one  year 
experience  in  job  offered  or  one  year  of  sys¬ 
tems  analysis,  design,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  software  systems  experience. 
Background  must  include  one  year  experience 
in  Object  Oriented  methodologies;  Object- 
Oriented  Tools;  C++  utility  libraries;  ORA¬ 
CLE,  X- Windows,  GUI  tools;  and  on-line 
transaction  processing  systems.  40  hour  work 
week.  $5 1,000  per  year.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  or 
send  resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  1117  Trinity,  Room  424T, 
Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.#  TX7858272.  Ad 
Paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Beyond  the  Suit. 

All  the  big  consulting  firms  will  give  you  the  sarrj^|| 
pitch.  And  the  same  not-so-fast  track.  That’s  why 
we  left  those  big  consulting  firms  years  ago  to 
form  our  own:  Clarkston^Potomac. 

It’s  not  what  you  wear. 
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IT  CAREERS 


Exciting  SAP  and  Internet  Career 
Opportunities  with  Softline 
in  North  America: 


In  a  US  Entrepreneur  Magazine  survey,  Softline,  Inc. 
was  rated  as  1996  s  second  fastest  growing  company.  Our 
extraordinary  success  is  continuously  creating  exciting 
and  challenging  career  opportunities  for  experienced 
SAP  professionals  in  many  areas  of  the  US. 


Currently  we  are  looking  for  a  number  of  experi¬ 
enced  internet  application  developers  and  over  50 
SAP  consultants  in  Project  Management,  Functional, 
Technical  and  BASIS  areas.  With  Softline,  you  will  be 
joining  a  winning,  international  team: 


Over  200  high-profile  consultants  and  project 

~  Q 


managers,  in  the  Functional,  Technical  an 
BASIS  areas. 


SAP  National  Implementation  Partner 
and  Certified  AcceleratedSAP  Partner. 


SecurityWizard,  our  proprietary  end- 

to-end  SAP  Security  Implementation  tool,  developed 

in-house. 


Internet  Group  with  focus  on  innovative  solutions 
ra 


to  web-extend  the  Enterprise. 


Along  with  this,  we  are  constantly  expanding  the 
range  and  scope  of  our  services  and  products,  creating  a 
dynamic  working  environment,  with  a  comprehensive 
and  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package. 

Come  see  your  career  and  challenges  soar  with 
Softline. 


© 


SOFTLINE 


CONSULTING  AND  INTEGRATION 

www.softline-us.com 


Please  apply  on-line  at  our  web 
site  or  e-mail  your  resume  to 
sap.talent@softline-us.com 


Headquarters:  181  Metro  Drive  Suite  500,  San  Jose.  CA  95110,  408.467.8900 
Field  Offices:  Houston,  TX  -  Bombay,  India. 


SAP,  R/3  and  AcceleratedSAP  are  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  of  SAP  AG. 


e%vevietvce_ 


Immediate.  Around-the-Clock.  Timely.  The  unpar¬ 
alleled  range  of  information  products  and  services 
we  provide  our  global  clientele  has  made 
us  the  world's  foremost  information  leader. 
Considering  we're  the  offspring  of  a  merger 
between  TRW  Information  Systems  &  Services, 
based  in  Orange,  CA  and  CCN,  based  in  the  UK,  our 
new  generation  of  leadership  is  no  surprise. 

It's  time  to  experience  Experian. 


Building  on  a  lifetime  of  expertise. 


Programmers 

•  IBM/MVS,  CICS,  TSO, 

ISPF  and  JCL 

•  C,  RDBMS  (DB2  or  Oracle) 


Technical  Support 

•  PC:  LAN,  WAN,  Inter/Intranet, 
MS  Windows,  NT,  Lotus  Notes 

•  IBM:  JCL,  TSO,  ISPF,  VSAM 


Integration  and  Test 

•  IBM/MVS,  CICS,  TSO,  ISPF,  DB2 


Technical  Project  Managers 

•  Credit  or  financial  service  industries 


Data  Administrators 


All  positions  are  currently  available  at  our  Allen,  TX  and  Orange,  CA  locations.  For  more 
information  on  these  and  other  opportunities,  please  visit  our  employment  page  on  the  web 

at:  www.experian.com/corporate/employment.html 


We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  outstanding  benefits  in  a  challenging, 
varied  and  fast-paced  work  environment.  For  consideration,  please 
mail  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  requirements  to: 

Experian,  Attn:  EF/CW,  505  City  Parkway  West, 

Orange,  CA  92868:  fax:  (714)  385-5444;  f 

e-mail,  experian.hr@experian.com.  EOE  experian 


Industrial  Engineer 


Perform  work  flow  analysis,  productivity  analysis 
and  recommend  process  improvements.  Design, 
develop  and  implement  real-time  decision  support 
software  applications  using  Visual  Basic,  C/C++, 
and  relational  database  management  systems,  on 
Windows  and  UNIX  platforms.  Develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  methodology  for  reengineering  processes 
using  statistical  analysis  and  spreadsheet  applica¬ 
tions.  Design  and  develop  algorithms  using  linear 
and  non-linear  programming  techniques.  Requires 
an  M.S.  in  Industrial  Engineering  or  Computer 
Science  or  Management  Information  Systems  (MIS) 
and  one  year  experience  in  job  offered.  40  hour 
work  week.  $39,072  per  year.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.# 
TX7858273.  Ad  paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Industrial  Engineer 


Design,  develop  and  implement  decision  support 
systems,  forecasting  models  and  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  systems  on  UNIX  platforms  using  C/C++  and 
relational  database  management  systems.  Perform 
analysis  using  advanced  statistical  software. 
Optimize  systems  using  stochastic  processing,  sim¬ 
ulation,  multivariable  optimization,  decision  analy¬ 
sis  and  operations  research  skills.  Perform  systems 
integration.  Program  and  code  in  C/C++  on  Unix, 
including  shell  scripting.  Requires  an  MS  in 
Industrial  Engineering  or  Management  Information 
Systems  or  Computer  Science  or  Electrical 
Engineering  and  one  year  experience  in  job  offered. 
University  level  project  experience  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  experience  in  job  offered.  40  hour  work 
week.  $38,190  per  year.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.  # 
TX7858265.  Ad  paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Operations 
Research  Analyst 


Construct  complex  stochastic  models  using  opera¬ 
tions  research  principles.  Use  stochastic  modeling 
techniques  to  evaluate  the  statistical  properties  of 
various  process  monitoring  techniques.  Design 
and  develop  efficient  techniques  for  monitoring 
the  quality  of  forecasts.  Write  and  test  computer 
code  in  C  in  UNIX  environment.  Requires  a  B.S. 
in  Industrial  Engineering  or  Operations  Research 
and  one  year  experience  in  job  offered.  University 
level  project  experience  may  be  substituted  for 
experience  in  job  offered.  40  hour  work  week. 
$40,000  per  year.  Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  or  send  resume 
to  the  Texas  Workforce  Commission,  1117  Trinity, 
Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.# 
TX7858282.  Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Software  Engineer 


Design,  develop  and  implement  decision  real-time 
automation  and  decision  support  systems. 

Develop  PC-based  tools  for  staff  and  equipment 
forecasting  and  planning,  and  performance  analy¬ 
sis  and  reporting  systems  on  Windows  platform, 
using  graphical  user  interface  tools  and  languages. 
Design  and  develop  state-of-the-art  systems,  uti¬ 
lizing  object-oriented  techniques,  client-server 
modeling  and  statistical  analysis.  Requires  an 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science  and  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered.  University  level  project  expe¬ 
rience  may  be  substituted  for  experience  in  job 
offered.  40  hour  work  week.  $40,200  per  year. 
Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce  Commission,  Fort 
Worth.  Texas,  or  send  resume  to  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  1117  Trinity,  Room 
424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.  #TX7858277.  Ad 
Paid  by  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WORLDWIDE  IMPLEMENTATIONS 


& 


Functional 

Configuration 

ABAP 

BASIS 


POSITIONS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  U.S.  AND  ABROAD 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550 
770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423 
e-mail:  slc11@aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


#  STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 

SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 


We  are  Federal  Reserve  Automation  Services  (FRAS),  the 

definitive  information  technology  and  secure  communications 
network  provider  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Join  us  as 
we  engineer  the  new  technologies  that  will  safeguard  U.S. 
monetary  policy  for  the  next  millennium. 

SENIOR  CAPACITY  PLANNER,  Richmond,  VA 

Qualified  candidate  will  be  experienced  with  capacity  planning 
methodologies,  application  interfaces,  hardware  components 
and  peripherals  in  a  large  mainframe  environment.  Must  have 
strong  SAS  programming  skills,  advanced  capacity  planning 
expertise,  and  knowledge  of  MWESAOS390  operating  systems,  IMS 
and  DB2  subsystems.  Desirable  experience  includes  Parallel 
Sysplex,  MICS,  RMP/SMF,  DB2/PM,  Omegamon  II  and  TSOMON. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary/benefits  package,  including  relocation 
assistance,  3  weeks  vacation/ year,  and  enhanced  technical  training. 
For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Betsy  Garrison,  FEDERAL  RESERVE  AUTOMATION 
SERVICES,  P.O.  Box  27622,  Richmond,  VA  23261  • 

Fax:  (804  )  697-8490  • 

E-mail:  BETSY.GARRISON@RlCH.FRB.ORG 
•  See  our  website  at:  WWW.RICH.FRB.ORG  • 
EOE,  M/F/D/V 


aa 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE 


AUTOMATION  SERVICES 
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KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Office  of  Information  Systems  at 
KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
is  recruiting  three  positions. 

Student  Services  Systems  Specialist: 

Responsibilities:  designing,  developing,  analyzing  and  deploy¬ 
ing  new  technologies  including  interactive  voice  response 
(IvR),  the  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  and  enhancements  to  the 
student  service  systems  throughout  the  university. 
Qualifications:  Bachelors  degree  in  a  technical  field,  broad 
knowledge  of  the  data  processing  industry,  one  plus  years 
experience  in  systems  analysis,  three  plus  years  experience 
developing  computer  software,  experience  in  team  setting 
and  ability  to  learn  complex  new  information  technologies. 
Salary:  $35,000-40,000. 

Desktop  Support  Coordinator: 

Responsibilities:  hardware  and  software  support  for  over  300 
Information  Systems  customer's  workstations  using  five  net¬ 
work  configurations.  Qualifications:  Associates  Degree  or  2 
years  of  Technical  School  in  electronics,  computer  science  or 
related  area,  knowledge  and  one  year  hands-on  experience  in 
the  administration  of  desktop  operating  systems  for  users  in  a 
multi-user  LAN  environment,  experience  with  installation,  con¬ 
figuration,  trouble  shooting,  repairing  and  understanding  the 
relationships  between  the  hardware  and  operating  systems. 
Salary:  $30,000-35,000. 

Application  Programmer/Analyst  II: 

Responsibilities:  supporting  enhancements  and  maintenance 
to  the  KSU  Budget  System,  assist  the  PeopleSoft  Human 
Resources/Payroll  team  with  enhancements  and  maintenance. 
Qualifications:  any  combination  of  experience  and/or  educa¬ 
tion  in  applications  programming,  systems  analysis  and/or 
database  design  to  equal  two  years,  excellent  programming 
knowledge  and  experience  preferred  in  the  following  pro¬ 
gramming  environments:  SQL,  COBOL,  PeopleTools,  SAS  and 
UNIX.  Salary:  $32,360  Submit:  resume,  letter  of  application 
and  contact  information  for  three  professional  references  to: 
Search  Coordinator  -  Position  Name,  KSU  Information 
Systems,  2323  Anderson  Avenue,  Suite  215,  Manhattan,  KS 
66502-2912.  Complete  job  descriptions,  www.iso.ksu.edu  KSU 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  KSU  actively  seeks  diversi¬ 
ty  among  its'  employees. 


Since  1905,  Triad  Data  has  placed  talented  professionals  with 
Fortune  100  dents  nationwide.  We  are  a  computer  consulting 
company  with  opportunities  for  Prog  rammer/ Analysts,  Systems 
Analysts  and  Software  Eng  insets  with  the  following  skills: 

Cobol  (IkIS  or  DB2)  ■  PL1  ■  Adabaa/Natural 
CICS  ■  C/C+WJava  ■  Visual  C++  ■  Smalltalk 

Delphi  ■  Sybase  Developers  ■  CNE  ■  Lotus  Notes 
Peoplesoft  ■  PC  Support/Help  Desk  ■  Unix 
WindowsNT  ■  Oracle  ■  Internet  Developers 
Systems  Admintstratore-Unix,  Windows  NT,  Novell 

Mutipto  positions  are  avalabto  in  the  Mowing  met ropoMan  areas: 
■  Boston  ■  Madison  ■  Milwaukee  ■Minneapolis 
■  Austin  aNew  York  City  ■Atlanta  ■  Dallas 

Ws  offer  medicakdental  insurance,  vacation,  401 K.  referal 
bonuses,  and  more.  For  immediate  consideration,  send  or  fax 
your  resume  to  M.  Jackman,  Triad  Data,  Inc.,  51 5  Madison 
Ave„  Suite  1B10,  New  York,  NY  10022;  FAX:  212-832-7091 
e-mail:  mjackman@nyc.triaddata.com 


TRIAD  DATA  INC. 


Fast-grosving  national  and  international  consultancy  with  a  reputation 
for  first-class  consultants  offers  WORLD-WIDE  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TOP-QUALITY  PROFESSIONALS. 


CURRENTLY  STAFFING  PROJECTS  IN 


LIS,  Canada,  South  America,  Pacific  Rim,  and 
Europe:  especially  in  these  skills  and  industries: 
FI/CO,  Basis,  ABAP/4,  PM,  MM,  WM,  PP,SD 
EDI  in  SAP  Environment,  Supply 
Chain/Manufacturing,  Utilities  in  an, SAP 
Environment,  and  SAP  Retail. 


spearhead 


Sales:  U  3- based  positions  available  in  both 
national/international  sales  for  experienced 
professionals. 

Recruiting:  Positions  available  in  our  New  York 
Citv  area  offices  for  experienced  technical 
recruiters. 

Competitive  compensation  with  performance 
incentives;  comprehensive  benefits  package. 


SPEARHEAD  SYSTEM  CONSULTANTS  (US)  LTD.  % 

SAP™  National  Implementation  Partner  'f 


99  Seaview  Blvd.,  Suite  340 
Port  Washington,  NY  11050 
voice  516.625.9000  fax  516.625.9687 


55  Broad  Street 
New  York  Information  Technology  Center 
New  York,  NY  10004 
voice  212.968.134d/1348  fax  212.968.1352 

recruits@spearhead  .com 
1  i888.spearhead 

www.spearhead.com 


<enenced 


►  Team  leaders 

$]50I<+ 


Send  rcmnify  in  the  Attention,  of  Resource  Manager. 

SAR  is  o' Registered  intdeitioikpfS.il1  AC. 


$100K+ 


DIRECTOR  OF  APPLICATION  SYSTEMS 
DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER  OF  WEB/LOTUS  NOTES  APPLICATIONS 


Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  join  Tivoli  Systems.  Please  forward 

your  resume  to:  Samantha  Silver,  TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc., 
9442  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy.  North,  Suite  500,  Austin,  TX 
78759.  Fax:  512-436-1329.  Ph:  512-436-8404.  E-mail: 
samantha.silver@tivoli.com  An  equal  opportunity  employer, 
we  value  the  diversity  of  our  workplace. 


BMI 

For  additional  opportunities, 
visit  our  website  at 
www.tivoli.com 


There’s  never  been 
a  better  time  to  join 
Tivoli  Systems. 


As  the  leading  provider  of  network  computing  management 
software,  our  innovative  approach  makes  us  the  most  widely 
respected  and  highly  sought  after  provider  in  the  marketplace. 
Tivoli  can  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  work  with  state-of-the-art 
programming  techniques  and  tools  in  a  team-oriented  and 
creative  development  environment.  And  at  Tivoli  Systems,  we 
incorporate  all  of  the  elements  that  allow  you  to  be  your  best, 
such  as  ambition,  honesty,  intelligence  and  talent.  And  not  to 
mention  fun!  If  you’ve  been  waiting  for  the  perfect  time  to  make 
your  move...  consider  joining  Tivoli!  Extraordinary  growth  has 
created  the  following  opportunities  at  our  Austin,  TX  facility: 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst  responsi¬ 
ble  for  designing  and  developing  soft¬ 
ware  for  realtime  financial  data  distribu¬ 
tion  projects  using  Solaris,  HP-UX, 
Windows  NT.  C,  C++,  and  Shell;  analyz¬ 
ing  technical  product  requirements  for 
enhancements  and  features  to  existing 
SSL  product  infrastructure;  responding 
to  requests  for  product  enhancements 
with  task  breakdowns  and  effort  esti¬ 
mates.  designing  SSL  and  Triarch  prod 
uct  features  employing  object-oriented 
methods  and  techniques;  programming 
distributed  network  applications  in  an 
open  systems  environment  using  the 
client-server  model;  performing  exten¬ 
sive  C  and  C++  programming  integra¬ 
tion,  testing  and  maintenance;  docu¬ 
mentation  results  of  development 
efforts  in  product  fundxxial  specifica¬ 
tions  and  design  documents;  testing 
and  debugging  software  in  HP-UX,  Sun 
Solaris,  and  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
environments;  using  ObjectCenter  soft¬ 
ware  tools  to  build  and  debug  UNIX  C 
code  on  Sun  workstations;  ana  support¬ 
ing  user  documentation  efforts.  Must 
have  a  Master  of  Science  in 
Mathematics  of  Computer  Science. 
Academic  program  or  experience  must 
have  included  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  systems  related  to  computer 
netwmxs  using  C,  C++,  Shell,  and  Sun 
workstations;  implementing  distributed 
systems  based  on  client  server  model; 
performing  object-oriented  analysis  and 
design;  designing  developing  and  inte¬ 
grating  in  C  and  C++.  Coursework  must 
rave  included;  operations  research, 
computer  networks;  Local  Area 
Network:  computer  graphics.  40  hours 
week,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  $55,000 
per  year.  West  suburban  Chkagp  loca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  2 
copies  of  both  resume  an  cover  letter  to 
Illinois  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  South  State  Street-7 
North,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605, 
Attention;  Mary  Millea,  Reference  #  V4L 
16994-M.  No  calls  An  Employer  Paid 


Contractors 


JOBS  on  the 

INTERNET:  www.winterwyman.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

•  Powerbuilder/Sybase/Oracle  Developers 

•  Messaging:  cc:Mail,  MS  Exchange,  MS  Mail 

•  SAS  Programmers/Oracle  Financials 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developers/Administrators 

•  Visual  Basic/Access/Excel 

•  HTML/Java/JavaScript  Developers 

•  Integration  Engineer  (LAN/WAN) 

•  Systems  Architect,  Routers,  ATM,  Ethernet, 

Network  Management 

•  Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL) 

•  UNIX  System  Administrators  (Sun,  DEC,  HP) 

•  Progress  Programmers 

•  Progress  DBA 

•  NT/Win  ’95/MS  Office  Support 

•  Novell/Notes  Support 

•  Move  Coordinator 

|  Winter,  Wyman 

BOSTON  AND  NATIONAL  CONTRACTS: 

Contact:  Donna  Byrne  781-890-7007 
Outside  MA:  800-890-7002  Fax:781-890-4433 
400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Dept.  CW.  Watham,  MA  021 54-2000 
Email:  contractf^intervvyman-contract  com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

•  VC++,  MFC,  NT,  OLE,  ODBC,  SQL  Server 

•  Unix  System  Admin.  DNS,  NIS+ 

•  C,  Shell  Scripts,  UNIX 

•  MS  SQL  Server,  Oracle,  NT,  VC++,  MFC 

•  Java,  WWW  Developers 

•  Systems  Engineer:  C++,  NT 

•  VC++,  German/French/Italian/Spanish/ 
Japanese  Fluent  Speakers.  LION  Experience 

•  Localization  Engineer/lntemationalizahon  Engineer 

•  European  &  Asian  Technical  Translators 

•  QA:  QA  Partner  experience,  SQA  Robot 

•  QA.  Win,  Web  Experience,  Automation  a  plus 

•  QA:  UNIX,  Shell  Scripting 

•  QA:  Several  Windows  Manual  Test  posibons 

•  QA  Fluent  Speaking  Hebrew/Arabic/Japanese/ 
Thai/Mandarin/Korean/UK 


Contract  Sendees 


ATLANTA: 

Contact:  Lang  Noms 
770-933-1525  Fax:770-933-1526 
1 100  Circle  75  Pkwy  Ste.  800  Dept.  CW.  Atlanta,  GA  30339 
Email:  atlanta0wmterwyman.com 


*  fi  *  t 
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C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  December  8,  1997  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS 


SAP  Specialists... 

Our  clients  expect  the  best! 

We  are  entering  our  next  expansion  phase  and  are  seeking 
professionals  with  a  proven  track  record  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas: 

•  SAP  software  functionality 

•  Custom  applications  development  (ABAP) 

•  Basis  consulting 

•  Functional  consulting  (all  tracks) 

•  Teaching  or  training  experience 

Extensive  travel  may  be  required.  Multilingual  is  a  plus.  These 
positions  offer  an  attractive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  rapid  growth  with  a  progressive  and  successful  company. 
Unlike  many  consulting  firms,  DMG  focuses  its  expertise  exclusively 
on  SAP.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least  two  years  of  SAP 
implementation  experience.  No  recruiters  or  contractors,  please. 
Forward  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  requirements  including 
^  tons  and  expertise  to: 


DENO  MORRIS  GROUP,  INC. 

Attention:  CW 

2531  Landmark  Drive,  Suite  102 
Clearwater,  Florida  33761 
Fax  (813)  7 
EMAIL:  careers  @ denomorris.com 

1  -888-WE-DO-SAP 

Discover  the  benefits  of  working  for  an  SAP  F 


DMG  is  an  SAP  National  Alliance  Partner 

http://www.denomorris.com  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


You  can  keep  Silicon  Valley. 

This  is  Technology  Country. 

UNIX.  NT.  MVS.  Frame  relay  communications.  Over  30  million  lines  of  code,  90%  of  which  is 
developed  in-house.  As  the  global  leader  in  retail  marketing,  Wal-Mart’s  building  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  networks  our  industry  has  ever  seen.  And  it’s  a  mission  that’s  calling  on 
the  nation's  best  and  brightest  technological  minds. 

From  our  rich  infrastructure  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  Ozarks,  Wal-Mart  truly  does  offer 
the  best  of  both  worlds  -  worlds  of  opportunity  expanding  to  positions  using: 

•  UNIX  -  C,  C++,  Administration,  Engineering,  Powerbuilder,  Informix  DBA's 

•  PC  Workstation  -  VB,  VC++,  NT,  SQL  Server,  Java 

•  IBM  Mainframe  -  COBOL,  CICS,  DB2  &  IMS  DBA's 

•  Networking  -  Ethernet,  VSAT,  Frame  Relay,  ATM 

•  Telecommunications 

From  wide  open  thinking  to  beautiful  wide  open  spaces,  Wal-Mart  is  the  place  to  explore  in 
so  many  different  ways.  We  otter  an  excellent  benefits  package,  including  stock  options,  and 
.1  very  competitive  salary.  Interested  candidates  should  send/fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

wal*mart 

Wal-Mart  Information  Systems  Division;  Attention:  Recruiting  Department  ISDCW97; 

702  S.  W.  Btti  Street;  Bentonville,  AR  72716-9050;  Fax:  501-273-6879;  E-mail:  techjob@wal-mart.com 
For  more  information,  call  toll  free:  1-888-JOBS-ISD  or  check  out  our  career  page  at: 
www.wal-mart.com/careers/isd 
EOE  M/F/D/V 


If  you  are  a  High  Tech 
Professional  or  looking  for 
a  High  Tech  Professional, 


Get  wired  through  us! 


cotittullinu-  jnd  r reus'd Ktribatior 


www.card-america.com 
(800)  573-CaRD 


STEP  UP 
YOUR  CAREER 

...and  join  an  interactive  team  of  IS  profession¬ 
als  in  a  medium  sized  MIS  Department.  Here,  you 
will  find  challenging  assignments  in  a  multi-plat- 
form  environment  and  will  use  your  knowledge 
and  innovation  to  build  a  new  ladder  to  career 
success.  Be  part  of  a  team  that  takes  pride  in 
delivering  and  supporting  state-of-the-art  business 
solutions  for  our  internal  and  external  customers. 

Application  Developers 

•  CLIENT  SERVER 

-Oracle  Developer  2000 
-Oracle  Financial  Applications 
-Custom  Oracle  Development 
-Minimum  1  Year  Experience 

•  MAINFRAME 

-COBOL/CICS/VSAM/DLI 
-Manufacturing  Applications 
-Entry  Level  or  Experienced 

Mainframe  Computer  Operator 

•  IBM  MAINFRAME  SUPPORT 

-2nd  and  3rd  Shift  Flexibilty 
-VM/VSE/CICS  Operator  Commands 
-PCS  Job  Scheduler  by  CA 
-RAPS 

Stepan  is  an  international,  half-billion  dollar  inter¬ 
mediate  chemical  manufacturer  headquartered  in 
Northfield,  Illinois.  Our  excellent  benefits  include 
profit  sharing,  401 K,  medical/dental/life  insurance, 
tuition  reimbursement  and  subsidized  health  club. 
Send  resume  to  Lauren  Chatel,  Stepan  Company, 
22  W.  Frontage  Ftd.,  Northfield,  I L  60093.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

No  Phone  Calls  or  Faxes  Please 
Principals  Only  Need  Apply 


Stepan 


s 


Software  Engineer:  Duties: 
Develop  software  for  the 
bridging/routing  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  company  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  for  porting  & 
adapting  third-party  routing 
software  to  company  prod¬ 
uct  architecture.  Lead  engi¬ 
neer  to  port  routing  &  routed 
software  to  embedded  com¬ 
pany  product  platform.  Key 
developer  of  the  IP  protocols 
w/in  the  context  of  company 
product  frame  forwarding 
engine.  Liaison  to  testers 
working  routing  area. 
Product  market  intelligence 
researcher  related  to  new 
developments  in  internet¬ 
working.  Requires:  Masters 
in  Electrical  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  or  equiv¬ 
alent  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  software  engineer 
in  internetworking  &  embed¬ 
ded  software  development. 
The  position  also  requires 
expertise  in  routing  w/famil- 
iarity  in  bridging;  fluency  in 
the  field  of  internetworking 
management:  proficiency  in 
embedded  software  devel¬ 
opment;  and  familiarly 
w/OO-Design  &  C  program- 
ming.  8:30-5:30.  40 
hours/week.  69,550/yr. 
Submit  2  resumes  to  Case  # 
71454  PO  Box  8968  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


S/W  Engineer.  Req.  BS  or 
equiv.  Foreign  degree  in 
CS/CE/Indus./Mech.Engr  with  5 
yr  exp.  or  MS  or  equiv.  with  3  yr 
exp.  Required  experience  must 
include  1  yr  exp  in 
Datawarehousing.  Responsible 
for  design  &  development  of  s/w 
for  Datawarehousing  applica¬ 
tions  which  will  consist  of  data¬ 
base  design  &  GUI  design. 
Database  design  will  consist  of 
user  requirement  definition, 
data  modelling,  physical  data¬ 
base  creation,  developing 
maintenance  prog,  for  databas¬ 
es  created  &  performance  tun¬ 
ing  for  RDBMS's  -  Oracle, 
Sybase,  SQLServer.  The  GUI 
design  will  consist  of  require¬ 
ment  definition,  design  &  devel¬ 
opment  of  s/w  in  Powerbuilder 
&  C/C++  tor  operating  systems 
like  Windows  and  Unix.  Salary 
$5000/month.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 
Jobsite/interview:  Portland.  OR. 
Applicant  must  have  legal 
authority  to  permanently  work 
in  the  United  States.  Resume 
and/or  cover  letter  must  reflect 
every  listed  requirement  or  it 
will  be  rejected  Send  this  ad 
and  resume  to  Employment 
Department,  ATTN:  Job  Order 
Number  5551536.  875  Union 
St..  N.E.,  Rm.  201,  Salem,  OR 
97311 


DATA  PROCESSING 


Contract  &  Permanent  Jobs: 
SAP 

IMS  DB/DC 

UNIX  SysArtnin/Novell/NT 
UNIX  C/C++ 

Visual  Basic/Access/Java 
Sybase/Oracte/Informix 
Lotus  NcKes/Pr  ogress 
C060UCICS/DB2 
Visual  C*+/SQL  Server 
Hogan/Banking/BANCStar 


Jfj*  PROTECH 

(Jfff  trtrtma  Cmmvr  Imc. 

5545  Murray  Road,  Ste  300 
Memphis.  TN  38119 
800-459-5100  ♦  901-767-7550 
net 
i.net 


Programmer/Analyst  -  client 
sites  in  Atlanta,  GA  &  Co.  loc  in 
Marietta,  GA.  Analyze,  design, 
develop  s/ware  systems;  code, 
test  &  implement  programs; 
provide  technical  support. 
Utilize  CICS,  DB2  &  MVS. 
Bachs/Comp.  Sci,  Engg  or 
Math.  2yrs/exp.  in  job  offered 
or  2yrs  as  Prog/Analyst  &/or 
Grad.  Apprentice.  Exp.  in  job 
offered  or  related  occ.  must 
incl.  1  yr.  using  CICS,  DB2  & 
MVS.  Must  be  willing  to  travel 
40%  of  time.  Several  openings 
available.  40hrs/wk  (8-5;  M-F) 
$54,000/yr.  Report  or  send  two 
resumes  to:  Georgia  Dept  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #GA 
6171720,  465  Big  Shanty  Rd, 
Marietta,  GA  30066-3303  or 
the  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  An  employer 
paid  ad. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  client 
sites  in  Atlanta,  GA  &  Co.  loc  in 
Marietta,  GA.  Analyze,  design, 
develop  s/ware  systems;  code, 
test  &  implement  programs;  uti¬ 
lize  MVS,  CICS,  DB2,  ENDE- 
VOR  &  IMS  s/ware.  Bachs/ 
Comp.  Sci,  Engg  or  Math. 
2yrs/exp.  in  job  offered  or  2yrs 
as  S/ware  Engnr  &/or  Prog/ 
Analyst.  Exp.  in  job  offered  or 
related  occ.  must  incl.  lyr/exp. 
using  MVS.  CICS,  DB2,  ENDE- 
VOR  &  IMS  s/ware.  Must  be 
willing  to  travel  at  least  40%  of 
time.  Several  openings  avail¬ 
able.  40hrs/wk  (8-5;  M-F) 
$54,000/yr.  Report  or  send  two 
resumes  to:  Georgia  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #GA 
6171556,  465  Big  Shanty  Rd, 
Marietta,  GA  30066-3303  or  the 
nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Colorado 
Springs,  Co;  Pittsburgh,  PA;  & 
other  clients'  sites):  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  implement, 
maintain,  &  document  clients' 
computer  systems  &  subsys¬ 
tems:  develop  mainframe  routine 
activities;  enhance  existing  soft¬ 
ware:  test  newly-developed  mod¬ 
ules:  test  &  integrate  system. 
Environment:  IBM  Mainframe;  VS 
COBOL  II;  CICS;  JCL;  QMF; 
DB2;  Smartest.  BS  in  Comp.  Sci 
or  Math  or  Engg  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
off'd.  40  hrs/wk;  8-5;  $66K/yr; 
Send  resume  to  PA  Job  Center. 
Job  #  2015377;  Mr.  Duane  M. 
Brentzel,  Mgr  Ofc  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security;  599  Sells  Lane; 
Greensburg,  PA  15601. 


Software  engineer  with  1  year  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying  com¬ 
puter  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  analysis,  with  1  year  of 
experience  using  Visual  Basic  and 
MS  Access  and  some  experience 
with  ORACLE  RDBMS.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Master's  degree  in  one  of  severai 
limited  fields:  engineenng,  mathe¬ 
matics.  computer  science  of  physics. 
$55.000/yr.  40  hours/wk..  9:00  am 
•  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job 
order  number  7030532,  to:  Mr  Stan 
Majesky.  Manager.  Office  of 
Employment  Security.  653  East  High 
Street.  Waynesburg.  PA  15370. 


trademarks  of  Gateway  2000.  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo.  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  Gateway  E-Series  desktop  PCs  contain  the 

Pentium  II  processor.  Gatew  ay  Solo  portable  PCs  do  not  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts.  Inc.  is  a  w  holly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc. 


Corporate 

America 


Corporate  America  has  a  new  look  these  days  thanks  to  a  Fortune  500  PC 
manufacturer  from  South  Dakota.  From  a  two-person  start-up  operation  in 
1985  to  a  $5  billion  global  company  in  1996.  Gateway  2000 
has  taken  the  PC  industry  and  corporate  America  by  storm.  i 

Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  there  to  handle  the 
unique  needs  of  large-volume  purchasers.  Gateway  Major 
Accounts  delivers  Value  of  Ownership:  the  winning 
combination  of  high  benefits  and  low  cost  for  the  life  cycle  of  your  computer,  gateway  E-smes desktop 

and  Gateway  Solo'"  portable  PCs 

High-quality  PCs  custom  built  for  your  business  that  go  to  work  for  you  right  imet  Pentium  processors. 


out  of  the  box  —  that’s  Gateway. 

Want  to  know  more  about  this  cow-spotted  business  phenomenon?  Call  our 
Gateway  Major  Accounts  representatives  today,  because  we  mean  business. 


1 


GATEWW2QOO 


“ You’ve  got  a  friend  in  the  business. 


pentiums|[ 

■  0MOCISSOR  U. 


888-888-0382 

www.gateway.com/majoraccounts.htm 

Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 

610  Gateway  Drive  •  P.O.  Box  2000 
N.  Sioux  City.  SD  57049-2000 

GSA  Schedule  #GS-35F-4565G 


Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately. 
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Secure  Only  The  Computers 

You  Want  To  Keep 

Secure-lt,  Inc.  is  a  leader  in  computer  security,  having  the  highest 
quality  and  the  largest  selection  of  products  to  suit  your  needs.  Our 
computer  security  staff  is  ready  to  assist  you  in  solving  your  problem 
to  minimize  your  risk.  They  can  suggest  an  existing  package,  or 
assemble  a  special  package  just  for  you. 

Secure  your : 

•  Notebooks  •  Desktops  •  Peripherals  •  Internal  Boards 
•  Disk  Drives  •  CD  Roms  •  Etc. 


Fora 


consultation ,  or  a 
Call  Today! 

800-451-7592  Dept.  CW 


catalog 


Secure-lt 


18  Maple  Court,  East  Longmeadow,  MA  01028,  USA  Phone:  413-525-7039  Fax:  413-525-8807 

Dealer  inquiries  invited  •  Mastercard  accepted 


s  Processors 
v  Peripherals 
•/  Upgrades 
✓  New 

v  Reconditioned 

With  warranty 


Intel  Pentium  II  300  MMX 


•  256k  Pipeline  Cache 

•  64  Meg  EDO  Memory 

•  Mid  Tower  ATX  Case 

•  5.0  Gig  IDE  Hard 
Drive 

•  24x  CD-ROM 

•  S3  Virge  4  Meg  Video 


•  1.44  Floppy  Drive 

•  16  Bit  Sound  Card 

•  300  Watt  Speaker 
System 

•  Mouse/pad 

•  Keyboard 

•  Gooseneck 
Microphone 


3  Year  Warranty 


$129 

5+ 

1024  x  768 
Nl 


$179 

5+ 

1280 x 1024 
Nl 


$359 


DXM  Computer,  Inc. 

1  (800)  dxm4usa  •  Fax  1(401)  434-0260 

www.dxmusa.com 


1280  x  1024  Nl 


Price  reflects  a  2.5%  cash  discount. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  You  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


Wa  r®  IBM  Exparts: 

•  RS/6000 

•  ES/9000 
•AS/400 

•  Series/ 1 

•  PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


Sales  &  Rentals 


-Product  Specialists 
-Pretested  equipment 
-Flexible  financing 
-Configuration  planning 
-Offices  nationwide 
-Technical  support 
-Overnight  shipping 


business  ■  systems# 

2136  Michelson  Drive  •  Irvine.  Cfl  92612-1304 
Phone:(714)475-2900  Fax:(714)475-2929 


http://www.dempseybus.com 
e-mail:  dempsybus@dempseybus.com 


Buy  •  Sell  •  Rent  (800)  888-2000 
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Marketolace 


For  information 
advertising, 
call  888-901-2005 


HELP  WITH  NT? 


Alicomp 


ADMI 


EAM 


CALL 


1.888.NT.ADMIN 

EXT  239(1.888.682-3646) 


Remote  Dial-In  Services 

▼Unlimited  access  to  world-class  Microsoft 
Certified  Professionals 
▼  Expert-level  skis  at  supporting  Windows 
NT  and  BackOffice  environments  including: 
▼  MS  Exchange 

▼ns 

▼SQLServer 

CALL 

1 .900.GET.NT.HELP 

$3.95/min.  (1.900.438-6843) 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  VM,  MV'S,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 
•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion 
Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 
•SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING 
SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Industry 

experience 

includes: 


•Financial  Services  »Non  Profit 
•Software  Developers  ‘Healthcare 
•Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


D  M  I  N  T  E  A  M 

INC.  5  0  Q  COMPANY 


We  are  the" Boutique”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 


Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


C0MP1TTERW0RU) 

Product 
Direct 


If  you  sell  IT  Direct 

Your  ad  needs  to  be  in  this  section 


Computerworld  Product  Direct 

The  advertising  section  that  puts  you  directly  in  the  buying  channel  for 
corporate  enterprise  IT  products  and  services. 

To  advertise,  contact:  Computerworld  Direct  Channel  Sales  (888)  901-2005 
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Address  For  Success 

http://www.aics.edu 
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1  Earn  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
■  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 
1  Object  oriented  B.S.  program 
’  New  courses  in  Java, 

Networking,  HTML,  MIS  INSTITUTE 

1  Approved  by  more  than  COMPOS 

275  companies  SCIENCES 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


Coqnos  Inc.(L) . 28.0 

Ascend  Communications(L) . 23.2 

Madge  Networks  NV . 18.5 

Shiva  Corp.(L) . 17.5 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc . 16.2 

Intuit  Inc . 15.5 

Stratus  Computer  Inc . 15.3 

Racotek  Inc . 15.0 

mHH 

America  On-Line . 10.75 

DellComputer  Corp . 9.25 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd . 7.56 

Computer  Sciences(H) . 7.44 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc . 5.81 

BMC  Software  Inc . 5.75 

Ascend  Communications(L) . 5.66 

Hewlett  Packard  Co . 5.38 


Losers  Q 


E  R  C  E 


Pinnacle  Micro  Inc.(L) . -46.2 

General  Datacomm  Inds.(L) . -35.5 

Cabletron  Systems(L) . -34.0 

Creative  Technology  Ltd . -22.3 

Adaptec  Inc . -19.4 

Netrix  Corp.(L) . -19.0 

Exabyte(L) . -15.0 

Applix  Inc... . ~ . -14.4 

Adaptec  Inc . -9.63 

Cabletron  Systems(L) . -8.06 

Creative  Technology  Ltd . -6.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . -5.44 

Hyperion  Software  Corp . -4.44 

National  Semiconductor . -3.19 

Lattice  Semiconductor . -2.25 

Texas  Instruments . -2.25 


Cisco  stock  scores 


■ 

mong  high-tech  stocks,  analysts  consistently  point 
sljj  to  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  in  San  jose,  Calif.,  as  a  clear 
emm  winner. 

Sa  12$  “It’s  basically  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  com¬ 
pany  in  the  computer  networking  marketplace,”  says  Wendy 
Abramowitz,  an  analyst  at  Argus  Research  Corp.  in  New 
York. 

Abramowitz  and  Noel  Lindsay,  an  analyst  at  DMC  Technol¬ 
ogy  Croup  in  San  Francisco,  both  give  the  stock  a  Buy  rating 
and  predict  a  65%  jump  in  earnings  per  share  by  the  end  of  the 
company’s  fiscal  year  next  July. 

Earnings  per  share  were  $1.52  for  its  fiscal  year  ended  July 
26,  compared  with  $1.37  for  the  previous  year.  Abramowitz  pre¬ 
dicts  earnings  will  increase  by  next  July  to  $2.60  per  share; 
Lindsay’s  prediction  is  $2.62  per  share. 

“In  terms  of  the  fundamental  positioning  of  the  company, 
there  is  none  better,  and  their  stock  is  relatively  low  risk  and 
will  likely  appreciate,”  Lindsay  says. 

Lindsay  predicts  revenue  will  be  $8.43  billion  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  up  from  $6.4  billion  last  fiscal 
year. 

Cisco  continues  to  roll  out  products  that  win  the  support 
of  the  market,  and  it  has  made  a  series  of  acquisitions  to  stay 
active  in  hot  new  areas.  Halfofthe  19  companies  it  acquired 
since  1993  were  acquired  in  the  1997  fiscal  year  and  include 
Dagaz,  a  subsidiary  of  Integrated  Network  Corp.  in  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  N.J. 

Dagaz  has  helped  Cisco  enter  the  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
market,  which  allows  high-speed  data  transmission  over  exist¬ 
ing  copper  telephone  lines. 

One  event  on  the  horizon  that  may  cause  investors  worry  is 
the  impact  of  falling  stock  prices  in  Asia.  But  Cisco  is  somewhat 
protected  because  it  has  not  invested  heavily  in  Asian  markets, 
analysts  say. 

—  Matt  Hamblen 
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NETWORKING  CHAMPS 

Cisco's  price  is  the  highest  in  the  computer  networking  category 
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April  28 
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Oct.  28  Dec.  4 
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52-Week 

Range 

Dec  5 

2  PM 

Wk  Net 
Change 

Wk  Pct 
Change 

Communications  and  Network  Services  OFF  0.41% 

COMS 

81.38 

24.00 

3  COM  Corp. 

36.50 

2.13 

6.2 

AIT 

81.25 

54.75 

AMERITECHCorp.  (H) 

77.19 

1.44 

1.9 

ASND 

80.25 

22.00 

AscendCommunications  (L) 

30.06 

5.66 

23.2 

T 

58.50 

30.75 

AT  &T  (H) 

57.88 

1.88 

3.3 

BNYN 

6.50 

119 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

3.50 

0.25 

7.7 

BAY 

41.88 

15.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

28.94 

-1.06 

•3.5 

BEL 

90.69 

56.75 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  (H) 

90.06 

1.19 

1.3 

BLS 

57.50 

36.75 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

55.44 

0.56 

1.0 

BRKT 

32.25 

9.25 

Brooktrout  Technology 

10.75 

-0.75 

-6.5 

CS 

46.50 

14.38 

Cabletron  Systems  (L) 

15.63 

-8,06 

-34.0 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.63 

Centigram  Communications 

16.69 

1.19 

7.7 

CSCO 

90.88 

45.25 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

88.50 

3.44 

4.0 

CMNT 

7.00 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

4.00 

0.00 

0.0 

DIGI 

32.75 

16.13 

DSC  Communications 

23.38 

0.75 

3.3 

FORE 

39.88 

10.00 

FORESystems  Inc. 

19.13 

1.63 

9.3 

GDC 

12.38 

3.75 

GeneralDatacomm  Inds.  (L) 

3.75 

-2.06 

-35.5 

CSX 

53.00 

36.13 

GeneralSignal  Networks 

40.69 

0.13 

0.3 

GTE 

52.25 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

49.19 

-0.06 

-0.1 

LU 

90.75 

44.75 

LucentTech. 

80.31 

-0.75 

-0.9 

MADGF 

16.13 

4.50 

Madge  Networks  NV 

6.00 

0.94 

18.5 

MCIC 

44.81 

27.31 

MCI Commmunications Corp.  (H)  44.81 

1.31 

3.0 

NETM 

8.44 

2.50 

NetManage  Inc. 

2.53 

-0.34 

-12.0 

NTRX 

7.00 

0.94 

Netrix  Corp.  (L) 

1.06 

-0.25 

-19.0 

NCDI 

16.25 

7.00 

Network  Computing  Devices 

7.44 

-0.88 

-10.5 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25 

Network  EquipmentTech. 

14.31 

-0.19 

-1.3 

NN 

69.38 

27.25 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

42.94 

0.69 

1.6 

NT 

113.88 

57.75 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

96.81 

7.56 

8.5 

NOVL 

13.00 

6.28 

NovellInc. 

8.47 

-0.84 

-9.1 

ODSI 

19.25 

7.00 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

7.88 

-0.81 

-9.4 

PCTL 

31.25 

7.75 

PictureTel  Corp. 

7.75 

-1.00 

-114 

PTON 

4.00 

1.31 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.56 

-0.06 

-3.8 

RACO 

5.38 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

1.44 

0.19 

15.0 

RETX 

9.25 

3.38 

Retix 

4.81 

0.06 

1.3 

SBC 

75.13 

48.50 

SBC  Communications  (H) 

72.69 

0.06 

0.1 

SFA 

24.94 

14.25 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

19.50 

-0.56 

-2.8 

SHVA 

43.88 

8.13 

Shiva  Corp.  (L) 

10.50 

1.56 

17.5 

FON 

60.63 

37.50 

SprintCorp.  (H) 

57.88 

-0.81 

-1.4 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.25 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

10.50 

-0.13 

-1.2 

USW 

46.13 

30.38 

US  West  Inc.  (H) 

45.75 

0.69 

1.5 

XIRC 

31.13 

7.50 

Xircom 

10.88 

0.31 

3.0 

XYLN 

39.00 

12.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

21.75 

1.31 

6.4 

PCs  and  Workstations 

UP  4.79% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75 

AppleComputer  Inc. 

15.75 

-1.88 

-10.6 

CPQ 

79.56 

28.50 

Com  paq  Com  puter  Corp. 

64.63 

2.94 

4.8 

DELL 

103.88 

25.00 

DellComputer  Corp. 

92.56 

9.25 

11.1 

GTW 

46.25 

19.38 

Gateway  2000 Inc. 

28.88 

0.50 

1.8 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

66.13 

5.38 

8.8 

MUEI 

25.38 

10.25 

Micron  International  Inc. 

10.94 

-0.13 

-1.1 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

52.38 

0.00 

0.0 

SGI 

30.31 

12.63 

Silicon  Graphics 

14.88 

1.63 

12.3 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.50 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

41.75 

5.81 

16.2 

Large  Systems 

UP  0.29% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.63 

DataGeneralCorp. 

18.00 

0.00 

0.0 

DEC 

53.81 

25.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

44.00 

-5.44 

-11.0 

IBM 

113.31 

63.63 

IBM  (H) 

111.25 

2.50 

2.3 

MDCD 

7.88 

2.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.94 

-0.19 

-4.5 

PRCM 

20.13 

9.00 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

15.56 

0.00 

0.0 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.50 

Sequent  Com  puter  Sys. 

21.50 

-2.19 

-9.2 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.06 

SequoiaSystems  Inc. 

5.13 

0.56 

12.3 

SRA 

60.75 

25.38 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

37.13 

4.94 

15.3 

UIS 

16.50 

5.75 

UnisysCorp. 

14.25 

-0.38 

-2.6 

Software 

UP  0.89% 

ADBE 

53.13 

32.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

41.00 

-1.00 

-2.4 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

5.06 

American  Software  Inc. 

9.63 

0.19 

2.0 

APLX 

26.50 

3.13 

Applix  Inc. 

5.19 

-0.88 

-14.4 

ARSW 

53.25 

17.00 

Arbor  Software 

32.75 

1.38 

4.4 

ADSK 

51.13 

25.25 

Autodesk  Inc. 

40.00 

1.44 

3.7 

BGSS 

38.00 

23.00 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

36.00 

1.75 

5.1 

BMCS 

70.13 

39.63 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

70.13 

5.75 

8.9 

BOOL 

35.25 

19.25 

Boole  and  Babbage 

29.56 

-0.06 

-0.2 

BORL 

12.19 

5.38 

Borland  Int’l  Inc. 

10.19 

0.06 

0.6 

BOBJY 

16.75 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

11.06 

-0.50 

-4.3 

CAYN 

6.25 

2.00 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

2.38 

-0.06 

-2.6 

CNTR 

5.88 

1.13 

Centura  Software 

1.69 

0.00 

0.0 

CHKPF 

50.50 

15.63 

Checkpoint  Software 

47.13 

0.88 

1.9 

COGNF 

38.50 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc.  (L) 

22.88 

5.00 

28.0 

CA 

55.38 

24.88 

Computer  Associates 

55.38 

3.58 

6.9 

CVN 

10.00 

1.94 

Com putervision  Corp. 

3.94 

0.25 

6.8 

CPWR 

38  13 

12.06 

CompuwareCorp. 

37.25 

2.38 

6.8 

CSRE 

18.88 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc.  (L) 

6.88 

0.63 

10.0 

COSFF 

8.25 

2.06 

CorelCorp.  (L) 

2.16 

-0.31 

-12.7 

DWTI 

6.63 

2.25 

DatawareTechnologies  Inc. 

3.00 

-0.19 

-5.9 

FILE 

36.50 

9.50 

FilenetCorp. 

29.56 

2.09 

7.6 

FRTE 

40.00 

7.25 

Forte  Software 

9.94 

-0.06 

-0.6 

FTPS 

8  38 

1.75 

FTP  Software  Inc.  (L) 

2.09 

-0.25 

-10.7 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00 

HummincbirdComm.  Ltd. 

33.00 

-0.75 

•2.2 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

38  75 

-4.44 

-10.3 

RIC 

20.00 

11.38 

Information  Resources 

14.50 

-0.44 

-2.9 

FMX 

27.63 

5.63 

InformixCorp.  (L) 

6.13 

-0.84 

-12.1 

NGR 

14.19 

6.25 

Intergraph  Corp. 

10.69 

0.19 

1.8 

LEAF 

3.97 

0.81 

Interleaf  Inc.  (H) 

3.75 

0.13 

3.4 

SLI 

18.50 

6.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

16.94 

1.25 

8.0 

NTU 

37.00 

20.88 

IntuitInc. 

34.38 

4.63 

15.5 

TLC 

20.50 

5.50 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

17.88 

0.06 

0.4 

LGWX 

12.88 

4.13 
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Netscape  to  focus  on  E-commerce  services 

►  Co-founder  Marc  Andreessen  says  company  also  will  mature  as  enterprise  player  in  1998 


Computerworld  senior  editor 
Carol  Sliwa  interviewed  Marc 
Andreessen,  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.’s  co-founder,  last 
week  in  Paris  at  the  company’s 
first  European  Developer  Confer¬ 
ence. 

CW:  Describe  Netscape’s  major 
accomplishments  during  the 
past  year. 

ANDREESSEN:  We  went  to 
about  100%  growth  year  to  year 
in  the  business,  about  a  100% 
growth  in  employees.  Research 
and  development  is  a  thousand 
people  now,  which  is  just  mind- 
boggling.  Just  three  and  a  half 
years  ago,  it  was  like  six.  And 
our  sales  and  service  organiza¬ 
tion  worldwide  is  very  close  to 
1,500  people.  So  we’re  able  to 
operate  on  a  much  bigger  scale. 

CW:  What  about  disappoint¬ 
ments? 

ANDREESSEN:  I  guess  the 
one  thing  you  could  probably 
point  to  would  be  the  stock 
price. ...  I  don’t  know  what  else. 
1  always  wish  we  could  ship 
products  sooner  with  more  fea¬ 
tures  and  higher  quality. 

CW:  If  you  had  to  characterize 
the  past  year  like  a  Chinese  new 
year  —  Year  of  “Blank”  —  what 
would  you  call  it? 

ANDREESSEN:  I  would  call  it 
the  Year  of  Solidification,  the 


year  of  Netscape’s  solidification 
as  a  business  and  as  a  company. 

CW:  What  about  next  year? 
ANDREESSEN:  Every  CIO  we 
talk  to  has  two  questions,  right? 
One  is  the  year  2000,  which  we 


can  help  with  but  can’t  directly 
solve.  And  the  other  is,  how  do  I 
either  sell  a  huge  amount  of 
stuff  to  businesses  or  a  huge 
amount  of  stuff  to  consumers, 
and  how  do  I  really  streamline, 
automate  and  take  online  my  re¬ 
lationship  with  suppliers  and 
distributors  and  get  all  this  stuff 
flowing  the  way  it  should  over 
these  networks. 

CW:  From  a  business-to-busi- 
ness  perspective,  how  do  you  see 
the  World  Wide  Web  progress¬ 
ing? 

ANDREESSEN:  Quite  rapidly. 
A  lot  of  the  foundation  technol¬ 
ogies  that  the  Web  has  provided, 
including  secure  messaging,  se¬ 


curity,  directories,  are  now  be¬ 
ing  exploited  in  business-to- 
business  electronic  commerce. 

CW:  Are  there  gaps  in  your 
product  line  that  you  have  to  fill? 

ANDREESSEN:  If  anything, 


the  big  opportunity  for  us  might 
be  in  figuring  out  ways  to  bol¬ 
ster  our  service  infrastructure 
even  more  than  on  the  product 
side.  If  we  could  grow  our  pro¬ 
fessional  services  organization 
from  250  people  to  600  or  800 
people  three  months  from  now, 
that  might  be  a  really  good 
thing. 

CW:  Do  you  think  that  is  a  real¬ 
istic  expectation? 

ANDREESSEN:  In  this  space, 
none  of  the  big  systems  integra¬ 
tors  or  consulting  companies 
are  really  paying  attention  to 
this  right  now.  They're  all  too 
busy  doing  year  2000  or  SAP 
rollouts. 


CW:  On  what  fronts  do  you 
see  the  battle  lines  being  drawn 
against  Microsoft  Corp.,  moving 
forward? 

ANDREESSEN:  [On]  a  couple 
different  fronts.  For  the  infra¬ 
structure,  the  market  is  sort  of 
segmenting  into  Microsoft’s 
vertical  integration  approach  — 
very  much  like  IBM’s  in  the 
’60s  —  and  what  we  think  is  our 
very  horizontal  approach.  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  approach  is  where  ev¬ 
erything  works  if  you  have  the 
latest  version  of  everything  in 
the  Microsoft  technology  stack. 
And  you’re  expected  to  use  only 
that,  and  anything  else  you’re 
expected  to  throw  away. 

In  our  horizontal  approach, 
we’ll  run  on  whatever  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has.  On  the  application 
space,  again,  it’s  very  much  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  to  the  extent  they  ap¬ 
proach  this  market.  I  think  it’s 
going  to  be  very  shrink-wrap. 
Our  approach  is  going  to  be  to 
provide  much  higher  value  ap¬ 
plication  functionality  and  to 
provide  many  more  services 
wrapped  around  it. 

CW:  What  do  you  feel  are  your 
biggest  advantages  over  Micro¬ 
soft? 

ANDREESSEN:  We’re  not 
them.  Another  advantage  is  we 
are  able  to  offer  a  product  set 
and  a  service  set  that  is  unen¬ 
cumbered.  We’re  growing  off  of 


a  smaller  base,  we  don’t  have  an 
operating  system  franchise  we 
have  to  protect;  we  don’t  have  to 
drive  [operating  system]  up¬ 
grade  cycles. 

CW:  How  important  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice’s  case  against  Microsoft  in 
terms  of your  future  strategy? 

ANDREESSEN:  It’s  not  a  big 
part  of  our  future  strategy  one 
way  or  the  other.  We’re  building 
our  business  in  a  way  that’s  in¬ 
dependent  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

CW:  How  important  is 

browser  market  share,  going  for¬ 
ward? 

ANDREESSEN:  Not  terribly.  It 
was  a  wedge  into  the  market. 

CW:  Do  you  really  think  you 
can  bet  your  company’s  future 
on  java? 

ANDREESSEN:  I  wouldn’t  say 
that  we  are.  I  think  Netscape’s 
going  to  do  fine  if  Java  fails.  But 
that  said,  Java’s  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  so  we’re  doing  a  large 
amount  of  stuff  around  Java. 

CW:  Netscape  has  been  trying 
to  project  itself  as  an  important 
enterprise  player.  What  do  you 
think  you  need  to  do  to  make  a 
convincing  case  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year? 

ANDREESSEN:  Keep  on  doing 
what  we’re  doing.  Our  custom¬ 
ers  seem  to  take  us  seriously. 
They  seem  to  be  buying  the 
products.  They  seem  to  be  im¬ 
plementing  them.  So  we  need  to 
keep  on  going.  Frankly,  we  need 
to  get  older.  □ 


"Netscape's  going  to  do  fine  if 
Java  fails.  But  that  said,  Java's 
going  to  succeed,  so  we're  doing 
a  lot  of  stuff  around  Java." 

-  Marc  Andreessen,  Netscape 


Pure  Java  eludes  Netscape 
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UPCOMING  NETSCAPE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


►  Pricing  for  its  new  application  server,  acquired 
through  its  recent  purchase  of  Kiva  Software,  Inc. 

►  Directory  Server  3.0,  due  out  next  month,  will 
support  Lighweight  Directory  Access  Protocol 
Version  3. 

►  Will  unify  its  management  strategy  across  its  entire 
product  line. 


gator,  which  will  be  designed  to 
run  on  network  computers  from 
Sim  and  IBM. 

Communicator  6.0  will  ship 
late  in  1998,  “with  a  little  luck,” 
Andreessen  said,  and  will  be  a 
mix  of  Java,  C  and  C++.  “We’ll 
get  there  eventually,”  Andrees¬ 
sen  said  of  the  conversion  to 
Java  code.  “We’re  just  probably 
not  going  to  get  there  in 
Communicator  6.” 

IS  IT  FEASIBLE? 

Netscape’s  difficulty  moving  its 
applications  to  Java,  combined 
with  the  problems  Corel  Corp. 
has  had  coming  up  with  a  Java- 
based  suite  of  office  productivity 
tools,  raises  the  question  of 


whether,  as  a  practical  matter, 
enterprisewide  applications  can 
be  written  in  Java. 

But  Jeff  Kinz,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  said,  “This 
just  shows  how  we  don’t  think 
clearly  about  software.  With  Net¬ 
scape  and  Corel,  these  are  large, 
sophisticated  applications.  Of 
course,  it’s  going  to  take  some 
time  to  rebuild  it  in  Java. 

“When  those  applications  are 
finally  built  with  Java,  they  will 
be  higher-quality  software.  The 
language  is  designed  so  that  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  defects 
into  the  code  is  much  smaller,” 
Kinz  added. 

And  Andreessen  said  Net¬ 


scape  remains  committed  to  the 
Pure  Java  version  of  Communi¬ 
cator.  “It’s  purely  a  matter  of 
practicality  as  to  what  to  do  in  C 
and  C++  and  what  to  do  in  Java. 
We  have  a  lot  of  existing  C  and 
C++  code,  and  we’re  not  going 
to  throw  it  all  out  all  at  once.” 

PAIN  RELIEF 

Building  a  pure  Java  client, 
which  includes  messaging, 
browser,  collaboration  and  Web 
composing,  is  important  to  Net¬ 
scape  because  theoretically  the 
client  could  run  on  all  plat¬ 
forms,  thereby  easing  head¬ 
aches  that  Netscape  currently 
suffers  in  porting  the  client  to 
16  different  operating  systems. 


It  is  important  to  developers, 
too.  Netscape  has  had  to  delay 
support  for  several  key  features 
in  the  Java  Development  Kit 
(JDK)  1. 1,  in  part  because  of 
porting  difficulties.  Java  pro¬ 
grammers  rely  on  JDK  support 
in  browsers  so  that  their  applica¬ 
tions  will  run  properly. 

“Having  a  Java  client  is  going 
to  help  [Netscape]  keep  up  with 


the  JDK  releases  on  the  desktop 
because  all  of  the  people  work¬ 
ing  on  all  of  their  different  desk¬ 
top  platforms  will  now  be  able  to 
focus  on  one  version,”  said  Tim 
Sloane,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Another  key  benefit  of  a  Java 
client  is  the  software  distribu¬ 
tion  mechanism  it  would  en¬ 
able,  Sloane  added.  □ 
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Try  ih  World’s  Most  Proven 
Training  Technique:  Reality. 


The  lessons  we  remember  forever  all  started  with  the  reality  of  doing.  Now  CBT  Systems' 
brings  more  of  that  reality  to  all  aspects  of  computer  based  training. 


look  and  feel  of  CBT  Systems 


is  always  the  same.  So  whether 


access  courses  as 


MORE  OPTIONS.  CBT  Systems  courses  offer 
more  options  for  learning  the  way  people  really 
want  to.  Individual  usage 
increases,  resulting  in 
more  productive — and 
happier — employees. 

MORE  PARTNERSHIPS 
We  have  more  partnerships  with  the  leaders 
of  the  software  industry  than  anyone.  You  get 
approved  courseware  faster,  so  your  employees 
start  learning  faster. 

MORE  IMPACT.  Our  software  simulations 
are  the  most  realistic  in  the  industry.  Skills  are 
transferred  more  impactfully,  so  students  gain 
real  technical  proficiency. 


MORE  CONSISTENCY.  The  structure, 

courses 
students 
LivePlay" 
or  download 
them  over  the 
internet  or  over  a 
LAN,  they  never 
have  to  learn  a  new 
course  structure. 

To  get  more 
out  of  your  IT  train¬ 
ing  investment,  call 
CBT  Systems  or  visit  our  website.  It’s  one  reality 
check  your  employees  will  really  appreciate. 


OGet  in  touch  with  reality-based  training  with  our  CD  Sampler. 

Visit  www.cbtsys.com/home.htm  or  call  800.387.0932  ext.  330 
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_ COMM E  N  T  A  R  Y _ 

What  ever  happened  to  push? 

David  Coursey 


ush  is  dead.  Just  ask  anyone.  This,  of  course, 
means  “push”  is  almost  ready  to  become  a 
business  tool.  I  was  thinking  about  this  as  I 
packed  my  bags  for  Internet  World.  Why  anyone  would 
hold  a  trade  show  in  New  York  in  December,  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  was  packing  anyway  —  warm  stuff. 


And  in  a  pocket  of  a  heavy  coat  —  un¬ 
worn  since  last  year  —  were  some  busi¬ 
ness  cards  from  push  technology  compa¬ 
nies.  One  card  was  from  BackWeb, 
another  from  Marimba,  others  I  don’t  re¬ 
member. 

That’s  what  happened  to  push:  a  big 
deal  last  year  and  no  deal  today.  Back 
then,  everyone  was  talking  push.  And 
why  not?  All  they  were  describing  was  a 
client  that  asked  the  server  for  informa¬ 
tion  at  specified  times,  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  that  the  server  was  delivering 
information  itself.  You  could  build  this 
faux-push  in  your  sleep  —  and  from 
looking  at  the  implementations,  many 
companies  did. 

At  one  point,  I  could  name  about  30 


companies  with  push 
as  a  significant  part  of 
their  claim  to  fame.  A 
big  part  of  that  was 
the  appeal  of  creating 
a  “media  company” 
rather  than  just  anoth¬ 
er  computer  business. 

Anyone  with  access  to 
content  and  a  yearn¬ 
ing  to  be  the  next 
America  Online  or 
PointCast  seemed  to 
get  into  the  push  business.  Almost  all 
failed,  and  the  jury's  still  out  on  the  oth¬ 
ers.  The  only  winner  —  truly  a  new  me¬ 
dia  company  —  was  PointCast. 

Today,  if  people  talk  about  push  at  all, 


it’s  usually  described  as  Electronic  Soft¬ 
ware  Distribution,  not  as  an  information 
delivery  mechanism.  That’s  where  both 
Marimba  and  BackWeb  ended  up. 
Marimba  started  in  software  delivery  and 
tried  to  become  a  content  delivery  com¬ 
pany,  while  BackWeb  started  with  con¬ 
tent  channels  and  now  is  happy  to  deliv¬ 
er  anything  anybody  will  pay  to  have 
delivered.  Or  do  I  have  that  reversed? 
Strategies  have  changed  so  often  it’s 
hard  to  keep  track. 

This  is  also  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  companies  such 
as  Tibco  that  promote 
true  messaging-based 
push.  If  you  need  criti¬ 
cal  information  deliv¬ 
ered,  this  approach  is 
the  way  to  go.  What  I 
call  consumer  push  — 
the  delivery  of  news 
and  information  to 
user  desktops,  usually 
supported  by  advertis¬ 
ing  —  has  become  the  territory  of  three 
companies:  PointCast,  Microsoft  and 
Netscape. 

Both  Microsoft  and  Netscape  want 
customers  to  create  push  content  to  be 


delivered  to  their  browsers/desktops. 
PointCast  was  first  with  that,  offering  a 
server  that  both  reduced  Internet  traffic 
and  let  companies  create  their  own  chan¬ 
nels.  The  company  now  is  building  in¬ 
dustry-specific  implementations,  which 
will  also  support  an  internal  channel.  In¬ 
deed,  Microsoft  FrontPage  98  and  Point¬ 
Cast  make  it  easy  to  turn  a  Web  site  into 
a  push  channel,  although  it’s  not  some¬ 
thing  I  see  much  of  —  yet. 

Right  now,  my  Internet  Explorer  4  ma¬ 
chine  runs  several  Active  Desktop  Chan¬ 
nels.  That  isn’t  something  I  recommend 
to  the  faint  of  heart,  but  it’s  a  feature  I 
like  tremendously.  The  idea  of  getting 
live  content  —  be  it  TV  Guide,  CNN 
News,  an  announcement  off  my  compa¬ 
ny  intranet  or  content  from  a  competi¬ 
tor’s  Web  site  —  works  for  me. 

Last  year  at  Internet  World  I  saw  the 
hype  and  the  companies  that  failed.  This 
year  I’m  starting  to  see  push  become 
real.  And  I  like  it.  □ 


Coursey  is  a  consultant,  analyst  and 
editor/publisher  of  “coursey.com,”  an 
online  newsletter  available  at  www.coursey. 
com.  You  can  E-mail  him  at  david@ 
coursey.com. 


The  myth  of  disintermediation 

David  Moschella 


One  of  the  most  frequent  forecasts  for  the  Web 
is  that  it  will  let  companies  sell  their  products 
directly,  bypassing  the  traditional  need  for 


channel  support. 

The  idea  even  has  its  own  fancy 
Latinate  name  —  disintermediation  — 
literally  meaning  the  removal  of  a  layer 
or  function  that  exists  between  two  other 
layers  or  functions. 

Frequently  cited  examples  include  on¬ 
line  booksellers,  stock  traders  and  travel 
agencies.  Those  certainly  are  interesting 
and  powerful  examples  of  the  Web’s  po¬ 
tential,  but  even  a  cursory  analysis  re¬ 
veals  that  those  innovations  have  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  disintermediation. 
What’s  really  going  on  is  that  the  Web  is 
generating  new  forms  of  channel  com¬ 
petition.  Consider  the  following: 

Clearly,  Amazon.com  is  an  online 
bookstore.  It’s  a  new  type  of  bookstore, 
but  it’s  a  retail  channel  nonetheless.  It’s 
not  as  if  Random  House  and  Doubleday 
suddenly  began  to  sell  their  works  di¬ 
rectly  online.  That  would  be  real  disin¬ 
termediation.  But  in  the  case  of  Ama¬ 


zon.com,  no  disintermediation  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Buyers  and  sellers  are  still  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  value-added  channel. 

Online  travel  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Expedia  follow 
a  similar  pattern.  If 
true  disintermediation 
were  occurring,  the  air¬ 
lines  would  be  selling 
their  tickets  directly  on¬ 
line.  Some  of  them  are 
doing  that,  but  many 
consumers  find  it 
much  more  convenient 
to  buy  through  travel 
agents  that  serve  as  in¬ 
formation  aggregators.  Once  again,  a  ro¬ 
bust  value-added  channel  sits  between 
the  customer  and  the  actual  service 
provider.  Expedia  may  be  a  travel  compa¬ 
ny  that’s  very  different  from  the  tradi¬ 


tional  agency,  but  both  provide  similar 
functions. 

Online  stock  trading  also  remains  a 
channel-based  business.  Customers  con¬ 
tinue  to  trade  with  their  broker.  That 
many  customers  buy  online  from 
Charles  Schwab,  rather  than  via  tele¬ 
phone  from  Fidelity,  represents  a  major 
technology  shift  but  not  disintermedia¬ 
tion.  Disintermediation  would  require 
companies  to  buy  and  sell  their  own 
stock.  Experiments  in 
that  area  exist  but  re¬ 
main  marginal. 

In  each  case,  a  new 
online  channel  is 
emerging  as  a  strong 
competitor  to  tradition¬ 
al  retail  or  telephone- 
based  channels.  In 
each  example  a  high 
level  of  coexistence  is 
likely  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  so  the  Web 
actually  is  increasing 
the  total  number  of  active  channels,  not 
reducing  them.  How  long  this  coexis¬ 
tence  will  last  will  be  determined  by  each 
channel’s  ability  to  efficiently  create  val¬ 
ue  for  its  customers.  Nonetheless,  all 


three  businesses  will  likely  remain  chan¬ 
nel-based. 

Perhaps  the  closest  thing  to  real  disin¬ 
termediation  is  the  increasing  success  of 
Dell  Computer.  But  even  there,  the  story 
is  mixed.  Dell  has  always  sold  direct; 
what’s  new  is  that  its  business  is  shifting 
from  the  telephone  to  the  Web.  From  a 
more  historical  perspective,  some  por¬ 
tion  of  Dell’s  PC  business  has  always 
been  sold  direct  —  first  by  mail  order, 
then  via  toll-free  numbers  and  now  the 
Web. 

But  let  me  clarify  one  thing.  The  fact 
that  these  changes  don’t  constitute  disin¬ 
termediation  in  any  meaningful  sense  of 
the  word  doesn’t  diminish  their  impor¬ 
tance.  That  they  are  really  a  case  of  chan¬ 
nel  and  technology  competition  doesn’t 
make  them  any  less  terrifying  to  Barnes 
&  Noble,  Fidelity  or  PC  dealers.  But  at 
this  stage,  we  should  recognize  that  com¬ 
petition  on  the  Web  is  mostly  about  the 
battle  between  channels,  not  their  elimi¬ 
nation.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address  is 
david_moschella@cw.com. 
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SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  IT  Service  Vision  a  trademark 
of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  c.  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Manage  Your  Web  Site... IT  Sen/ice  Vision  lets  you  identify 
web  sites  your  organization  accesses  most.  Pinpoint  your  most 
frequent  Internet  users.  Determine  which  pages  are  visited 
most... and  by  whom.  Isolate  bad  links  in  your  site. 


Manage  Your  Servers  and  Mainframes... Tune  the  mainframe 
and  the  server  for  your  most  strategic  corporate  applications.  See 
the  immediate  impact  of  implementing  new  technologies. 


Manage  Your  Networks... Isolate  problems  and  bottlenecks. 
Track  network  use  throughout  your  enterprise. 


Manage  Your  Telecommunications  and  Other  Services... 

Integrate  performance  data  relating  to  phones,  Help  desk, 
and  strategic  business  applications.  Manage  and  evaluate  the 
performance  of  all  services  through  a  single  warehouse. 


For  a  closer  look  at  IT  Service  Vision,  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/vision/itservice/ 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Phone  919.677.8200 
In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 
®  E-mail:  cw@sas.com 
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WAR  ON  INFO  GLUT 

Muse  Technologies  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  recently  won  a  U.S.  Navy  con¬ 
tract  to  fight  one  of  a  warship  com¬ 
mander's  biqqest  enemies:  informa¬ 
tion  overload.  The  company's 
advanced  user  interface  fuses  data  from  various  sources  -  such  as  sonar  readings 
and  undersea  maps  -  into  one  interactive,  multidimensional  view  on  a  PC  screen. 
Remote  network  users  also  will  be  able  to  view  the  "information  environments." 
The  project  is  directed  by  the  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center. 


Patent  watch 

Recently  issued  U.S.  patents 
(number,  inventor/assignee,  date) 

Agricultural  network  in 
which  an  agronomist’s 
master  computer  polls 
farm  PCs  to  obtain  digital 
maps  that  show  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  crops  in  each  farmer's 
fields.  With  this  data,  the  agron¬ 
omist  can  prescribe  a  blend  of 
fertilizers  to  maximize  crop 
yields.  (5,689,418,  Ag-Chem 
Equipment  Co.,  Minnetonka, 
Minn.,  Nov.  18) 

Graphical  user  interface  that 
uses  hallway  and  room 
metaphors  to  help  a  user 
navigate  a  local  computer 


system.  A  street  metaphor 
is  used  to  explain  connections 
to  external  computer  networks. 
(5,689,669,  General  Magic, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  Nov.  18) 

Programmable  vending 
machine  that  automatical¬ 
ly  cooks  and  delivers  a 
variety  of  hot  foods  to  the 
consumer.  The  start  and  stop 
times  for  the  heating  units  are 
stored  in  memory  chips.  Those 
chips  can  be  reprogrammed 
for  different  foods  or  to  com¬ 
ply  with  local  conditions. 
(5,688,423,  KRH  Thermal  Sys¬ 
tems,  South  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Nov.  18) 

Source:  MicroPatent  (www.micropatcom) 


Sticky  notes 

The  inventors  of  Post- 
It  Notes  have  created 
a  version  of  the  stick- 
on  reminders  for 
Internet  sites.  Web 
developers  can  create 
"virtual"  Post-It 
Notes  that  users  can 
drag  from  a  site  to 
their  desktop.  The 
notes  remain  active 
after  the  user  logs  off 
the  'net.  (www.3M. 
com/webnotes) 


The  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  -  which  is 
the  length  of  25  football  fields  and 
weighs  about  57  tons  -  is  too  big  to 
display  or  transport  easily.  To  pro¬ 
vide  wider  access,  the  Names 
Project  Foundation  built  a  Web- 
based  database  (www.aidsquilt.org) 
that  offers  a  virtual  display  of  the 
memorial  to  AIDS  victims.  The 
Informix  database  includes  more 
than  70,000  names  and  43,000 
photographs.  At  right,  Holly 
Lugassy,  Informix  grants  program 
manager,  works  with  photographer 
Paul  Margolies  on  the  project. 


Inside  lines 

Spam  from  the  mother  ship _ _ _ 

The  discussion  group  mn-politics  Internet  mail  list  was  spammed 
early  last  month  by  a  surprising  source.  Rather  than  forwarding 
messages  to  another  discussion  group,  a  misbehaving  server 
bounced  them  back  to  the  list.  The  server’s  location?  A  World 
Wide  Web  discussion  group  consortium  largely  funded  by  Hormel 
Foods,  Inc.  —  makers  of  Spam. 

Virtual  travel _ 

Hewlett-Packard  and  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  to¬ 
day  were  expected  to  announce  an  electronic-commerce  program 
that  combines  HP’s  computers  with  Amex’s  payment  processing. 

Delays,  delays _ 

Novonyx  in  Orem,  Utah,  the  start-up  jointly  funded  last  spring  by 
Novell  and  Netscape,  won’t  introduce  its  first  products  this  week 
as  planned.  A  press  conference  announcing  the  company’s  initial 
products,  slated  for  Wednesday,  was  abruptly  canceled  late  last 
week.  The  Netscape  Enterprise  Server  3.0  and  the  Netscape  Fast- 
Track  Server  bundled  into  Novell’s  IntranetWare  4.11  will  debut 
“sometime  in  January, ”  a  Novonyx  spokesman  said. 

Revenge  with  that  eggnog? _ 

Maddened  by  the  confusing  assembly  instructions  and  operating 
manuals  for  gift  gizmos  this  holiday  season?  Vent  your  frustration 
by  submitting  those  dense  directions  to  CoreComm  Technical 
Communication  Services  in  Houston.  It  hosts  a  worst-technical- 
writing-sample-of-the-month  contest  at  www.corecomm.com/ 
worst.html.  Gems  include  this  instruction  for  a  VCR:  Stand-By 
Button  may  be  used  to  shut  off  VCR  power  immediately  or  VCR 
power  will  shut  off  in  about  5  seconds  after  OTR  Button  is  pushed 
during  a  One  Touch  Recording,  when  Timer  Button  is  off. 

Growing  pains  _ 

Microsoft  hasn’t  always  found  it  easy  to  play  at  the  enterprise  lev¬ 
el.  The  latest  example:  a  two-month  delay  in  shipping  an  enter¬ 
prise  version  of  its  SQL  Server  6.5  database  because  Microsoft 
had  trouble  finding  users  who  actually  have  big  Windows  NT 
servers  and  were  willing  to  take  them  off-line  for  beta  testing. 
General  availability  is  scheduled  for  next  month. 

The  video  is  out  there  somewhere . . . _ 

Web  sites  that  sell  entertainment  products,  like  video,  are  com¬ 
peting  for  Web  surfer  time  with  actual  entertainment,  said  John 
Waddell,  manager  of  IS  at  Videoflicks  Canada  Ltd.,  which  sells 
videos  in  person  and  online.  “We  can  tell  when  there’s  a  new  X 
Files  on,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  popular  sci-fi  television  show. 
“We  don’t  have  any  new  orders  coming  in  at  all.” 

Spin  control _ _ 

How  do  you  counter  bad  press  from  a  Department  of  Justice  in¬ 
vestigation?  Well,  if  you’re  Microsoft  you  commission  a  survey 
that  shows  the  public  is  behind  you  in  your  bid  to  include  Internet 
Explorer  as  part  of  the  Windows  95  and  Windows  NT  operating 
systems.  The  survey  of  1,200  consumers  conducted  by  the  polling 
firm  of  Peter  D.  Hart  and  Robert  Teeter  in  Seattle  found  (surprise, 
surprise)  that  by  a  “more  than  4-to-i  ratio,”  Americans  believe  the 
marketplace  and  not  government  regulation,  should  determine 
what  features  go  into  computer  software  programs. 

Maybe  somebody  in  Redmond  needs  to  get  a  new  calendar? 
Microsoft  Outlook  97  users  report  that  the  software's  cal¬ 
endar  shows  the  Lunar  New  Year  as  a  Japanese  holiday  (it 
isn't)  and  omits  it  from  the  calendar  for  China,  where  it  is 
celebrated.  Luckily,  few  users  depended  on  Outlook  97  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  travel  plans;  it  gave  the  date  as  Wednesday,  Nov.  26.  Service 
Pack  i,  which  fixed  the  problem,  shipped  in  late  summer.  But 
many  users  missed  the  fix.  If  you're  missing  afx  or  have  other  ru¬ 
mors  or  news  tips,  call  Computerworld  news  editor  Patricia  Keefe 
at  (508)  820-8183,  patricia_keefe@cw.com. 
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SE  TOGETHER  THE  GENES  THAT  MADE  YOUR  OLD  TRACK  COACH  FAST  WITH  THE  ONES  THAT  MADE 
YOUR  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  SMART,  AND  YOU’VE  GOT  THE  BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  BEHIND  THE  LATEST  DATA 
WAREHOUSING  PRODUCTS  FROM  SYBASE.  IT’S  A  FASTER,  MORE  FLEXIBLE  GENERATION  OF  OPEN  DATA 
WAREHOUSING  PRODUCTS  THAT  ALLOWS  YOU  TO  PROVIDE  CRITICAL  INFORMATION  TO  HUNDREDS  OF 
USERS.  Ik  The  DATA  WAREHOUSE  PRODUCT  FAMILY  INCLUDES  OPTIMIZED  DATA  STORAGE  WHICH  DELIVERS 
QUERY  RESPONSE  UP  TO  1  □□  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  TRADITIONAL  SYSTEMS.  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  FOR 
RAPID  WAREHOUSE  DESIGN,  GENERATION,  AND  DEPLOYMENT.  AND  THE  MOST  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  MIDDLEWARE  PRODUCTS  FOR  COLLECTING,  TRANSFORMING  AND  MANAGING 
THE  FLOW  OF  DATA  INTO  YOUR  DATA  WAREHOUSE,  fc  SYBASE’S  FAMILY  OF  DATA  WARE- 
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ARCHITECTURE 


HOUSING  TECHNOLOGY  IS  PART  OF  OUR  ADAPTIVE  COMPONENT  ARCHITECTURE,  WHICH 
MAKES  IT  COMPLETELY  OPEN  AND  COMPATIBLE  WITH  ANY  PLATFORM  OR  VENDOR  IN  EXISTENCE,  S  THE 
RESULT  IS  INFORMATION  YOU  CAN  ACCESS  MORE  QUICKLY  AND  PUT  TO  USE  MORE  INTELLIGENTLY.  AND 
WITH  OUR  QUICKSTART  DATAMART,™  YOU’LL  BE  UP  AND  RUNNING  FASTER  THAN  YOU  EVER  DREAMED 

possible.  See  what  happens  when  you  combine  speed  with  genius.  And  you’ll  deliver 

DATA  WAREHOUSING  SOLUTIONS  THAT  ARE  A  GENERATION  AHEAD.  FIND  OUT  MORE  BY  VISITING  US  AT 
WWW.SYBASE.COM/DATAWAREHOUSING,  OR  BY  CALLING  1  -  B  □  □  -  B  -  S  Y  B  A  S  E  (REF.  DWCW). 
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radyne  Corporation,  a  pioneer 
and  leader  in  digital  network  access, 
has  customers  who  not  only  want 
fast  network  access,  they  want  fast 
answers  on  the  status  of  their  orders 
as  well.  And  that  used  to  mean  the 
company  had  to  process  thousands 
of  individual  phone  calls  and  manual 
queries  against  mainframe  transaction 
dale.  The  company  knew  the  answer 
was  a  self-service  application  on  the 
Web;  but  how  could  they  integrate  a 
Web  reporting  system  with  mainframe 
legacy  data?  The  answer...  EDA 
middleware  and  WebFOCUS  from 
Information  Builders. 

Web  Access  to  Legacy  Data 
Using  Information  Builders  EDA 
middleware  and  WebFOCUS  reporting 
engine,  Paradyne  customers  are  now 
able  to  launch  dynamic  queries 
against  live  mainframe  data.  The 
whole  system  was  built  in  90  days. 

And  in  less  than  two  months  Paradyne 
reduced  order  status  telephone  calls 
by  over  40%,  enhanced  customer 
relations,  and  stimulated  new  business 
by  driving  customers  to  its  Web  site. 

Call  THE  BUILDERS 

Want  to  build  cutting-edge  Web 
applications  that  can  access,  update, 
or  create  dynamic  reports  from  live 
data  resident  in  any  application  or 
database?  Call  THE  BUILDERS  at 
(800)  969-INFO  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.ibi.com. 


Uniting  the  WEB 
and  the  Enterprise 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

EDA  and  Webfocus  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  NY,  NY.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com. 


Information 

Builders. 


